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HERO  DOruS. 


^l^i^ERODOTUS,    or  as  others  write 
^  ^^^'^i-^®^^  it  E'^'odoius^     is   the  moft  ancient  of 
H  ^^  t^'^  Greek  Hiftorians,  whofe  Works 


i^y-^^^^^  ^^^'^  reached  our  hands 5  and  tho'  ia 
J^''^'^$&^\  ^'^"^^  P^^ts  of  his  Hillory  there  ap- 

^"^^  "^^^"^  pear   fome  Paiticulars   which  feem 

fabulous,  which  he  relates  on  the  Credit  of  others, 

and  which  he  himrelt'  acknowledges   to  be  dubious 
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and  incredible-;  that  cannot  deprive  his  Work  of 
the  Charader  of  a  real  Hiftor)',  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  he  has  faithfully  tranfmitted  Mdiatever 
he  could  poffibly  attain  any  certain  Knowledge 
of,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Hiftory  of  the 
Egyptians^  A[fjria7is^  Medcs^  Lyd'mns  and  Greeks, 
He  fpared  no  Pains  to  collc6l  the  beft  Informa- 
tion that  could  be  had.  To  that  end,  he  travel- 
led into  Egypt^  faw  all  the  principal  Cities,  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  Curiofities  and  moft  re- 
markable Places  3  and  converfed  witli  the  Priefts 
of  that  Country,  who  informed  him  of  their 
ancient  Hiftory,  and  acquainted  him  with  their 
Cuftoms  facred  and  civil.  Indeed,  he  fpeaks  of 
their  religious  Rites  with  fuch  Plainnefs  and 
Clearnefs  in  fom^e  Cafes,  and  fuch  Referve  and 
Reverence  in  others,  that  I  am  apt  to  believe 
he  w^as  initiated  into  their  Ceremonies,  and  con- 
fecrated  a  Prieft  of  feme  of  their  Orders.  He 
likewife  vifited  feveral  Parts  of  Greece^  Thrace 
and  Scythia :  He  went  to  Babylon  and  Tyre^  and 
was  in  Arabia  and  Palejiine.  Thus,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  famous  Countries,  and 
valuable  Things,  and  knowing  the  moft  confi- 
derable  Perfons  of  the  Age,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  write  the  Hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  Barba- 
r'lans  \  and  performed  the  noble  Work  with  that 
Judgment,  Faithfulnefs  and  Eloquence,  that 
gained  him  univerfal  Applaufe  and  Appro- 
bation. 

This  great  Writer,  according  to  Pamphyla^ 
cited  by  Aulus  Gellius,  muft  be  born  in  the  lirft 
Year  of  the  feventy-fourth  Olympiad,  fince  he 
was  Fifty-three  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
fiefian  War,  and  but  four  Years  old  when 
^C^-xci  marched  into  Gr^m*    There  is  no  room 
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left  to  doubt  the  Place  of  his  Birth,  fince  he" 
has  himfelf  inferted  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
Work,  both  his  Name  and  Country,  This  is  the 
Hi/lory  of  Hevodotus  (t/' Halicarnaifus,  a  City  of 
that  Part  of  GvGQce  called  Doris^  a  Region  con- 
fining  on  the  Meleans  :  So  that  we  need  not  hav$ 
recourfe  to  Dionyfus  of  HaUcarnaffus^  or  any 
other  Authors,  to  find  what  Countiyman  he  was.. 
But  it  is  yet  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  he  was 
alfo  furnamed  the  Thurian  ;  the  Reafoh  of  which 
Strabo  gives  to  this  purpofe  :  Herodotus>i  the  Hi- 
ftorian,  v/as  of  Halicarnajfus-i  and  afterwards 
called  the  Thurian^  becaufe  he  went  into  Ital'^ 
with  a  Colony  fent  by  the  Athenians  to  build  a 
City,  which  they  called  Thurium^  near  the  Ruins 
of  the  ancient  Si  bar  is".  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Em« 
peror  fuUan^  in  one  of  his  Epiities,  calls  him 
the  Thurian  Hiftorian. 

We  are  not  fo  certainly  informed  of  the 
Names  of  his  Father  and  Mothes,  tho'  the  com- 
mon Opinion,  according  to  Suidas^  was,  that  the 
Name  of  his  Father  v/as  Lyxus^  and  Dy-yo  that  of 
his  Mother :  but,  that  we  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  his  Circumftances  and  Fortune.  'Tis  yet 
faid,  that  his  Parents  were  of  a  genteel  Family, 
and  that  he  had  a  Brother  named  Theodortis^ 
The  City  of  Hall  car  naffus  being  at  that  time 
under  the  Domination  of  Lygdamis^  Grand-fbii 
of  Artemifia  Qiieen  of  Caria^  Herodotus  quitted 
his  Country  in  fearch  of  that  Liberty  which  is 
neceflary  to  learned  Men,  and  retired  to  Samos  j 
from  whence  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  Itafyy  and 
through  all  Greece -y  and  in  his  Travels,  as  was 
obferved  before,  acquired  the  Knov/ledge  of  the 
Origin  and  Hiftory  of  Nations.  He  then  be- 
j^an  his  Hiftgryi    and  having  laboured  in   that 
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Work  in  the  lile  of  Samos^  he  returned  to  his 
own  Country,  expelled  the  Tyrant,  and  finding 
himfelf  for  that  Reafon  expofed  to  the  Envy  ot 
his  Fellow-Citizens,  went  into  Greece. 

Th  E   principal  Defign  which  he  propofed  in 
his  Hiftory,  was,  to  write  the  Perftan  Wars  a- 
gainft  t\\Q'Greeksy    from   the  Reign    of  Cyrus  to 
that  oi  Xerxes',    but  he   alio  extended  it  to  the 
Fliftory  of  other  Nations.     Tho'  his  Hiftory  ends 
with  the  Battle  of  Platecs  zn^  My  tale.,    it  doth 
not  begin  before  the  eighth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  Xerxes^  nor  end  till  the  P ekponnefian  War,    as 
he  has  obferved  in  feveral  Places ;  amongft  others, 
in  his   feventh  Book,  where  he  fays,  that  long 
after  Xerxes  returned  to  the  Lacedcejnonians  the 
Embafladors  which  had  been  fent  to  him  to  ferve 
as  Reprifals  for  thofe  which  were  killed  at  Sparta^ 
he  ftirred  up  a  War  betwixt  the  Peloponnefiayis 
and  the  Athenians^    which   he   believed  to  have 
been  raifed  by,.^e  .Wrath  of  Gcdj    becaufe  the 
Athenians  killed'  the  Embaffadors  which  the  La- 
cedamonians  fent  into  Afia.,    which  happened   in 
the  fecond  Year  of  the  Pekponnefian  War.     He 
touches  on  this  again  in  his  Ninth  Book,    where 
he  fays,    that  in  the  War  which  long  after  broke 
out  between  the  Athe^iians  zxv^Pehponnefians.,    the 
Lacedcemoniayis  ravaging  the  Athenian  I'erritories, 
fpared  Decela;a%     which,    Thucydides  lays,    hap- 
pened in    the  nineteenth  Year  of    the  Pelopon- 
nefian  War,    and  the  laft  Year  of  the  Ninety- 
firft  Olympiad.      Yet  Eufebius    on  the  Eighty.- 
third  Olympiad  obferves,    that  he  that  Year  re- 
cited his  Books  at  Athens.,    in  the  Feftival  of  the 
Pa7iathenaa.     Others  fay,  that  it  was  at  Olympus 
in  the  AlTembly  of  the  Olympic  Games  j    both  of 
which  may  be  true :  For  HsrQdotus,    after  having 
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recited  fome  Parts  of  his  Hiftory  at  the  Olympic 
Games  the  firft  Year  of  the  Eighty-third  Olym- 
piad, might  come  to  Athens  and  recite  them  at 
the  Panathenaa^  where  it  was  much  more  proper 
than  at  the  Olympic  Games;  becaiife  Ho7rier's 
Verfes  were  recited  there,  and  Crowns  and  Re- 
wards beftowed  on  thofe  who  fucceeded  well. 
It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  at  Olympus  or 
AthejiSy  that  (as  *tis  faid)  Thucydides  was  fo 
touched  with  Emulation,  that  he  refolved  to 
urxdertake  the  writing  of  a  Hiftory,  and  en- 
ceavour  to  equal  or  excel  Herodotus,  Enfehlus 
obferves  in  his  Chronicle,  that  it  was  in  die 
fourth  Year  of  the  Eighty-third  Olympiad, 
that  Herodotus  recited  his  Hiftory  at  Athens^ 
but  it  muft  have  been  the  third  Year ;  for  in 
that  fame  Year  he  was  fent,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  to  Thurii.  FUny  fays,  he  compiled  his 
Hiftory  in  the  Year  of  the  Foundation  of  Ro77ie 
Three  Hundred,  which  cannot  be  wholly  true, 
fmce  he  recited  it  at  Athens  four  Years  before. 
But  how  will  that  agree  with  what  we  have 
alledged,  that  there  are  mentioned  Events  which 
happened  in  the  fecond  and  nineteenth  Years  of 
the  Peloponnefian  War,  that  is  fixteen  and  twen- 
five  Years  after  ? 

This  is  yet  not  difficult  to  conceive,  if  we 
read  what  Luc'ian  tells  us  of  the  great  Addrefs 
which  our  Author  made  ufe  of  to  raife  a  great 
Reputation  over  all  Greece^  In  a  fmall  time,  and 
with  Eafe.  Herodotus^  fays  he,  having  left  Caria 
to  go  into  Greece^  employed  his  Thoughts  in  con- 
triving Methods,  by  which  in  a  fmall  time, 
without  much  Trouble,  he  might  acquire  a  large 
ftock  of  Glory  and  P.eputation  for  his  Perfon 
and  Works.     He  forefaw  it  v,^ould  be  a  tedious 
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and  fatiguing  Tafk,  to  go  to  the  refpc^live  Pla- 
ces, and  recite  them  to  the  Corinthians^  Athenians y 
Ar gives  and  Lacedcsmonians^  he  imagined  that  he 
ought  to  find  them  all  aflembled  together  5  it 
happened  very  luckily,  that  they  were  then  ail 
going  to  celebrate  the  Olympian  Games.  He 
concluded  this  Time  very  proper  for  the  Execu- 
tion of  his  Defign,  and  that  he  had  met  with 
,the  Opportunity  which  he  was  in  queft  of;  for 
he  fhould  now  find  a  vaft  Concourfe  of  the 
principal  and  moft  {t\t€t  People  of  all  Greece^. 
He  appeared  then  on  the  Theatre,  not  as  a  bare 
Spectator,  but  in  order  to  commence  an  A6tor 
in  the  Olymficks^  reciting  his  Hifcories  and  charm- 
ing the  Auditory ;  which  occafioned  the  giving 
of  the  Names  of  the  Isine  Mufes  to  his  Books* 
This  rendred  him  mere  famous  than  even  thofe 
who  bore  away  the  Frizes  in  the  Olympic  Games, 
None  v/ere  ignorant  .of  the  Nam.e  of  Hercdoius^ 
nor  was  there  a  fmgle  Perfon  in  Greece  who  had 
not  either  feen  him  at  the  Olympicksy  or  heard 
thofe  fpeak  of  him  that  cam.e  from  thence.  So 
that  in  what  Place  foever  he  came,  the  Inha- 
bitants pointed  with  their  Finger,  faying.  This 
is  that  Herodotus  who  has  written  the  Pcrfian 
Wars  in  the  Ionic  Diale6t :  This  is  he  who  has 
celebrated  our  Vi6lories.  Thus  the  Harvefl: 
which  he  reaped  from  his  Hiftories,  was  the 
receiving  in  one  Ail'embly  the  general  Applaufe 
of  all  Greece ;  and  the  founding  his  Fame,  not 
only  in  one  Place  and  by  a  fmgle  Trumpet,  but 
in  all  the  Cities  of  Greece  by  as  many  Mouths 
as  there  had  been  Spedlators  in  that  AlTembly. 
This  may  help  us  to  comprehend,  that  Hero- 
dotus did  not  recite  the  whole  Nine  Books  of  his 
Hiflory  in  one  continued  Series  in  the  Oly?npic 
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AfTemblies,  but  only  fome  Parts  of  them,  and 
thofe  Places  which  concerned  the  Greeks.  He 
did  not  then  publifh  the  entire  Body,  but  only 
fhewed  fome  Specimen  of  this  Work  5  which  he 
might  afterwards  retouch  and  linifh,  when  at 
ThiirVi.  But  thefe  two  Paflages,  v/hich  we  have 
alledged,  (hew,  that  he  lived  a  long  Time 
after.  For,  if  the  lafl  of  them  is  really  his, 
which  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  it  follows,  that 
he  did  not  put  his  laft  Hand  to  this  Work  till 
after  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  the  Peloponnefian 
War,  that  is  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Ninety-firft 
Olympiad,  when  he  was  aged  about  Seventy-two 
Years.  Scaliger  computes  his  Age,  making  him  to 
have  lived  precifely  the  Space  of  thirteen  Olympiads, 
that  is,  Fifty-two  Years  :  For  fo  long  lived  the 
fweeteft  Mufe  of  Ionia,  as  he  calls  him ;  and  then 
goes  on  thus  :  He  is  the  moft  antient  Writer  in 
Profe  that  is  now  extant,  the  Treafury  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Barbarian  Antiquities  ;  an  Author  never 
to  be  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Learned,  nor  to  be 
touched  by  the  Half-learned,  the  Pedagogues  and 
the  Apes  of  Learning. 

He  divided  his  Work  into  Nine  Books,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  the  Name  of  one  of  the 
Nine  Mufes :  For  'tis  much  more  probable,  that 
he  himfelf  called  them  by  thofe  Names,  than 
that,  as  Ltician  imagines,  other  Perfons  beftowed 
thofe  Titles  upon  them,  moved  thereto  by  the 
Efteem  they  had  for  them.  This  Cafe  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Three  Orations  and  Nine 
Epiftles  of  Mf chines^  which  are  called  by  the 
Names  of  the  Three  Graces^  and  the  Nine  Mufes ; 
but  they  do  not  bear  thofe  Names  in  their  Ti- 
tles.    Several,  fince   Herodotus,   in   Imitation  of 
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him,  have  given  the  Names  of  the  Mi^fes  to  iht 
Books  of  their  Works. 

The  Style  of  this  Writer  has  been  admired  by 
all  acquainted  w^ith  Antiquity.  Cicero^  the  beil 
Judge  that  can  be  alledged  in  this  Cafe,  fays  in 
his  Second  Book  of  the  Orator^  that  Hercdotus 
is  fo  eloquent  that  nothing  pleafed  him  more  ; 
and  in  his  Brutus^  that  his  Style  is  free  from  all 
Harflmefs,  and  glides  along  like  the  Waters  of  a 
ftill  River:  And,  to  fhew  his  Efteem,  he  ufes 
the  higheft  Expreffion  the  Roman  Language  is 
capable  of,  ftyling  him  The  Father  of  Hijiory  \ 
not  becaufe  he  was  the  moft  ancient,  for  befides 
others  of  lefs  Fame,  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene^  and 
Charon  o{  Lampfacus^  were  before  him  ;  but  judg- 
ing him  the  Prince  of  Hiftorians,  hi€  gave  him  ^i\q: 
Title  of  Father^  which  the  Romans  ever  ufed  to 
denote  a  Perfon  moll  illuftrious  and  highly  de- 
serving of  the  Commonwealth.  ^untiUan,  who 
was  an  excellent  Critick,  gives  the  fame  Judg- 
ment. As  for  Herodotus-)  fays  he,  beiides  the 
flowing  Sweetnefs  of  his  Stylty  even  the  Dialedl 
itfelf,  which  he  ufes,  has  a  certain  Grace  ;  fo 
that  it  feems  to  contain  concealed  Numbers. 
Several  have  wrote  Hiftory  well,  but  no  Man 
doubts  there  are  two  Hiftorians  preferable  to  all 
the  reft :  They  have  two  different  Qualities, 
which  deferve  very  near  the  fame  Efteem. 
Thucydides  is  clofe,  concife,  and  fometim.es 
even  crouds  himfelf  5  Herodotus  is  fweet,  natural 
and  prolix.  The  firft  is  more  proper  for  thofe 
whofe  Paffions  are  quick  j  the  fecond  for  thofe 
who  are  fedate :  The  one  excels  in  Orations, 
the  other  in  Narrations  ;  the  one  has  more  Force, 
the  other  more  Delicacy.  If  we  appeal  to  the 
Judgment  of  Hiftorians,  Dion  tells  us^    that  his 
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Difcourfe  is  grave  and  delicate  ;  Dlc7iyfius  of 
Halicarnaffiis^  that  he  is  the  Model  of  the  Ionic 
Dialedi:,  as  Thucydides  is  of  the  Jtiic.  And 
defcending  to  Particulars  concerning  his  Style,  he 
thus  defcribes  it :  Herodotus  very  much  fur- 
pailed  all  others  in  the  Choice  of  his  Words,  and 
Juftice  of  his  Compofition,  and  the  Variety  of 
his  Figure"^.  His  Difcourfe  is  compofed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  refembles  an  excellent  Poem  in 
its  perfuafive  Art,  and  that  charming  Grace 
which  pleafes  in  the  higheft:  degree.  He  has  not 
omitted  any  of  the  beautiful  and  great  Qualities, 
unlefs  it  be  m  that  manner  of  Writing  adapted  to 
Contefls  and  Difputes  ;  either  becaufe  he  was 
naturally  not  m*ade  for  it,  or  that  he  defpifed  it 
as  not  agreeable  to  Hiftory :  For  he  doth  not 
make  ufe  of  a  great  Number  of  Orations,  nor 
Speeches  to  promote  Contention,  nor  has  he  the 
necenary  Force  requifite  to  excite  the  Paflions 
and  amplify  and  augment  Things.  But  it  may 
juflly  be  faid,  that  in  Recompenfe  his  Narrations 
are  eloquent  and  agreeable  ;  that  his  Defcriptions 
are  exa6f,  natural  and  faithful  ;  and  his  Reflec- 
tions beautiful  and  judicious.  In  fhort,  through- 
out his  Work  there  appears  the-  noble  Simplicity 
and  charmJng  Sincerity,  v/hlch  are  the  moft 
efientiai  Qualities  of  a  good  Hiffory.  Dionyfius 
extols  the  Happinefs  of  diis  Writer,  in  chuling 
a  Subjed  of  the  gTeateft  Dignity,  that  fhewed 
his  Country  in  the  utmofl  Glory,  and  proved  to 
a  Demonitration  by  the  uniform  Succeffes  of  the 
Battles  of  Marathon.,  Salamisy  Platcea  and  Mycale^ 
that  Superiority  of  Numbers  was  but  a  feeble 
Defence  to  the  great  King  of  Ferfia.,  againft  tlie 
military  Virtue  and  excellent  Difcipline  of  the 
Grecians*    He  comniends    the   SmoothntB    and 
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unaffedted  Simplicity  of  his  Narration,  the  De- 
cency of  his  Speeches  moft  artfully  adapted  to  the 
Character  of  every  Perfon,  together  with  the 
beautiful  Order  and  Compofition  of  his  Hiftory^ 
which,  by  following  Things,  not  Time,  ever 
charms  to  the  laft  Syllable,  and  leaves  the  Rea- 
der with  a  Defire  of  more  :  Preferring  him  to 
Thucydides  in  every  thing,  except  Brevity,  Vehe- 
mence and  clofe  Reafoning. 

HERODOTUS^  fays  Raping  is  not  every 
where  over-exa£l,  becaufe  he  took  in  too  much 
Matter  ;  but  ftill  I  find  him  of  Sincerity  more 
than  ordinary,  fmce  he  treats  of  the  Greeks  and 
Barba7'ians^  thofe  of  his  own  Country  and  Stran- 
gers, without  the  leaft  Shew  of  Partial it)\  Yet 
he  ftrays  too  much,  he  frequently  leaves  his 
Matter  to  amute  himfelf  with  tedious  DigreiTions, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  forced  and  unnatural, 
wherein  he  follows  -the  Examiple  of  Horner^  but 
v/ith  lefs  Succefs.  Longinus  obferves,  that  he  has 
lb  perfedtly  imitated  Homer  in  his  Dialed,  that 
he  deferves  the  Name  of  Omerikotatos, 

As  to  the  Truth  of  his  Hift6ry,  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  Herodotus  has  been  accufed  by  feveral 
Authors,  of  not  always  clofely  following  it. 
Ctefias  fufpe6ls  him  in  the  Hiftories  of  the  Medes 
and  A[]yria7is.  Manethon  cenfures  his  Egyptia?! 
Hiftory.  And  it  is  true,  that  what  he  relates 
before  Pfammetychus^  and  on  the  Credit  of  o- 
thers,  is  not  very  certain,  which  he  confeiTes 
himfelf.  'Tis  faid,  that  Thucydides  had  Hero^ 
dolus  in  his  eye,  when  he  ceniured  thofe  Hifto-' 
ries  which  were  compiled  for  no  other  End  than 
to  divert  the  Re?.der ;  and  which,  though  they 
pleafed  him  at  the  Moment,  yet  left  him  with- 
out any  Fruit  of  his  Reading,  ^traho  particu- 
larly 
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larly  accufes  our  Author  of  this  Fault  :  He  tells  us, 
that  Herodotus  trifles  very  agreeably,  interweaving 
extraordinary  Events  with  his  Narration  to  fupply 
the  Place  of  Song,  Verfe  and  Ornament.  Juvenal 
alfo  aims  at  him,  when  he  favs  that  Ships  failed 
over  Mount  Jthos^  and  that  the  Grecian  Hiftory 
was  full  of  Lyes  ; 
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But  none  have  ventured  to  attrxk  the  Fidelity 
of  Herodotus  with  fo  much  Freedom  as  Plutarch  ; 
and  his  Judgment  would  be  of  great  Weight  if  he 
had  not  himfclf  declared  that  the  Intereft  of  his 
Country  had  engaged  him  in  the  Difpute.  Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  in  Xerxes'''s>  Expedition,  tlie 
Thehans^  to  efcape  their  Ruin,  abandoned  the 
Common  Caufe,  and  joined  with  the  Per/tans, 
Tho'  this  Fa6l  was  true,  and  Demojlhenes  after- 
wards reproached  the  Thebans  with  it,  yet  Piutaj'ch 
being  a  Native  of  Chtronaa^  a  T^heban  City, 
could  not  bear  this  Affront  to  his  Countrymen, 
but  in  revenge  difcharged  his  Choler  agairxlt  the 
Difcoverer  of  the  bafe  Cowardice  of  his  Ance- 
ft ors,  in  a  Book  ivrote  expreily  for  that  purpofe^ 
and  intitled.  Of  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus.  But 
the  Particulars  which  he  objects  againfl  him,  are 
either  trifling,  or  fuch  as  Herodotus  took  upon  the 
Credit  of  others,  and  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer 
for  them ;  or  laftly,  Plutarch  himfelf,  though  he 
blames,  was  miftaken  in  the  Truth  of  them.  In 
a  word,  he  betrays  a  great  deal  of  Puerility  and 
perverfe  AfFe<Slation  in  that  Work, 
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On  the  other  Side,  all  Greece  by  their  folemn 
Approbation  gave  ample  Teftimony  of  the  Fide- 
lity of  HcrcdQtusy  in  a  Time  v/hen   mcft  of  the 
Fafls  hv   him    related  were    very  well    knov»^n. 
In   his  Book  there  appears  a   manifeft  CbaraiSler 
of  Sinterity,  which  even  his  Enemies  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge.     He  examines  the  Truth 
of  the  Fads,  which  he  relates ;    he    lays   down 
the  different  Sentiments,  and   endeavours  to  dif- 
cover  the  true   one.     When   he  relates   extraor- 
dinary Events,  he  tells  us  that  he  took  them  from 
the  Accounts  of  others  j  he  then  declares  v.hich 
he  fufpects,  and  which  he  believes  falfe ;  adding, 
Js'tisfaid-f  As  I  have  hear d^  This  does  not  feem 
Gt  all  probable^  Thofe  who  made  theje  Stories  relate . 
And   he  lays  down   for  a  Rule,  that   he  v/rites 
thofe  Things  which  others  report  \  but  that  they 
ought    not  to  be  depended  on,  any    farther  than 
they    are  probable  \    that     the  Character    of   an 
Hiftorian    obliges  him    to    relate   what    he  had 
heard,  but  that  he  ought   not  to  believe  that  all 
that    hath    been   told   him  is  true.     After  thefe 
Precautions   how  can  he  be   accufed   of  Lying, 
when  he  relates  incredible  and  fabulous  Things 
on  the  Credit   of  others  ?    It   cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  it  was  in  his   Power  to  acquaint  himfelf 
with  the  Grecian  Hiftory,  and  that  what  he  wrote 
(fome  Exaggerations  excepted)    was  true.     Nor 
ought  his  Abridgment  of  the  Lydian  Hiftory  any 
more  to  be  fufpected,  fmce  that  Empire  was  by 
Situation  a  Neighbour  to   the  Jfiatic  Greeks^  a- 
mong  whom  Herodotus  was  born ;  and  the   Ly- 
dian   Kings    having     long    warred    againft   the 
Greeks,  and   being  fometimes  obliged    to  invoke 
their  Aid,  their  Hiftory  was  in  a  fort  interwo- 
ven v/ith  that  of  the  Greeks,     Befides,  Herodotus 
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was  born  not  above  fixty  Years  after  the  De- 
ftruftion  of  the  Lyd'ian  Empire  -,  fo  that  it  was 
not  poiTible  that  the  Hiftory  of  that  Nation 
fhould  be  unknown  to  the  neighbouring  Greeks, 
He  feems  very  candid  in  his  Egyptian  Hiftory, 
for  he  ingenuoufly  owns,  that  all  that  he  relates 
before  PJammetychus  is  uncertain,  and  that  he  re- 
ports it  only  on  the  Credit  of  the  Egyptian  Priefts, 
on  whom  he  did  not  much  depend.  Thofe, 
fays  he,  who  will  conclude  thefe  Things  are  true, 
are  free  to  believe  them  :  As  for  me,  I  only  re- 
port what  has  been  told  me  by  fevcral  Perfcns. 
Thofe  Things,  fays  he  again,  as  well  as  others 
which  have  been  related  to  nie,  feem  to  be  ar- 
rant Fables.  His  Hiftory  of  the  AJfyrlans  and 
Medes  does  not  at  all  agree  v/ith  that  which  the 
modern  Chronologiils  have  followed,  but  alm.ofl 
all  the  Ancients  have  given  Herodotus  the  Prefe- 
rence ;  and  fevcral  ha.ve  attempted  to  reconcile 
them.  In  his  Perfian  Hiftory,  in  many  Particu- 
lars, he  differs  from  Xenophonz  Cyropcedia  ;  but  we 
ought  to  obferve  here  what  Cicero  fays  of  the  latter 
Piece,  that  it  was  not  written  v/ith  the  exact  Fide- 
lity of  an  Hiftorian,  but  to  lay  down  a  Model  of 
a  juft  Empire. 

The  only  remaining  Work  of  Herodotus 
now  extant,  is  his  Hiftory  in  Nine  Books, 
refpectively  intitled  with  the  Names  of  the 
Nine  Mufes.  His  chief  Deiign  was  to  compile 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Perfian  War  againft  the 
Greeks^  which  might  have  been  intitled  a  Per- 
fian Hiftory,  or  Perfica^  according  to  ancient 
Cuftom.  The  fame  Subject  Vvas  treated  on  by 
Diojjyfius  of  Miletus^  Hellanicus  of  Mityleyie^  and 
Charon  of  Lampjacus  j  but  the  Labours  of  thefe 
Authors  did  not  divert  him  from  undertaking  a 
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new  Work  ;  being  perfuaded  that  he  was  better 
qualified  for  fuch  an  Attempt  than  they  ;  in 
Vv^hich  he  was  not  deceived  in  the  Judgment  of 
Theophrajius^  according  to  the  Teflim.ony  of 
Cicero  in  his  Orator^  where,  fpeaking  of  Herodotus 
and  Tlmcydides^  he  fays,  they  were  the  firft,  as 
TheophraJIus  obferves,  who  raifed  Hiflory,  and 
taught  it  a  more  copious  and  ornamental  Style, 
than  the  Authors  that  preceded  them.  Herodotus 
promifes,  in  two  Places  of  his  firft  Book,  to  write 
the  Hiftory  of  Ajjyria  :  There  have  reigned,  fays 
he,  feverai  other  Kings  of  Babylon^  (whom  I  {hall 
mention  in  my  Hiftory  of  Affyria).  And  in  an- 
other Place  :  Thus  the  Medes  retook  the  Empire, 
and  what  they  were  formerly  poflefied  of,  and 
feized  Ninus^  (how  they  took  him,  I  (hall  fay  in 
another  Book)  and  fubdued  the  Ajjyrians^  except 
the  Country  of  Babylon.  But  thefe  Books  of 
Herodotus  never  appeared,;  but  v/ere  probably  pre- 
vented by  his  Death  ;  for  if  they  had  been  ever 
publifhed,  'tis  fcarce  to  be  believed  that  none  of 
the  Ancients  fhould  mention  them.  His  Repu- 
tation was  too  great,  and  Subject  too  important,, 
to  allov/  them  to  remain  in  Oblivion.  'Tis  in- 
deed true,,  that  Ariftotle  blames  Herodotus  for 
faying,  that  an  Eagle  drank  during  the  Siege  of 
Nineveh  ;  becaufe,  as  he  affirms,  that  Bird  as  well 
as  all  thofe  that  have  forked  Claws,  never  drink. 
And  this  Fa6l  is  not  mentioned  in  all  the  Nine 
Books  we  have  at  prefent,  Vv^hich  leaves  room  for 
fome  Authors  to  conjecture,  that  Arijiotle  meant 
the  Hiftory  of  AJfyria^  with  which  the  Siege  of 
Ni?ieveh  naturally  fell  in  ;  but  'tis  not  impoflible 
that  Arijiotle  might  have  been  miftaken^  and  quote 
Herodatus  for  fonie  other  Author^ 
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There  is  yet  bcfides  afcribed  to  Herodctm^ 
a  Life  of  Homcr^  which  is  at  the  End  of  his 
Works  5  but  there,  is  no  ProbabiUty,  that  it  is 
of  this  ancient  Herodotus.  The  Author  of  that 
Life  does  not  agree  with  hirn  on  the  Time 
when  that  Poet  hved,  for  he  fays,  that  Hcjiner 
flourifhed  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  Years 
after  the  Trojan  War,  and  fix  hundred  and 
tv/enty-two  Years  before  Xerxes  •&  Expedition  into- 
Greece.  But  Herodotus  affirms  in  his  Euterpe^, 
that  Hojuer  and  Hefiod  preceded  him  four  hun- 
dred Years  \  and  confequently  they  flourifhed 
more  Years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Befides, 
the  Style  of  this  Piece  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Herodotus.  He  fays  many  things  of  Homery 
which  do  not  at  all  agree  with  what  the  Ancients 
have  faid  of  that  Poet,  and  treats  his  Subject 
more  like  a  modern  Grammarian  than  an  ancient 
Hifrorian. 

The  Style  of  this  Writer,  fays  La  Adothe,  is 
rather  fweet,  clear  and  eafy,  than  high,  concife 
and  preiling,  as  that  of  Thucyd'ides  \  and  there  is 
found  fo  much  Refemblance  between  him  and 
Horner^  that  the  Sophifter  Longinus  affures  us  in 
his  Treatife  On  the  Subli?ney  that  none  but  He^ 
rodotus  perfe61;ly  imitated  that  Prince  of  Poets> 
and  that  he  alone  is  (to  ufe  his  Term)'0//.»i^;xa'v@-- 
fo  that  it  is  ufual  to  advife  thofe  who  will  im- 
prove in  the  underflanding  of  Horner^  firft  to 
read  Herodotus^  to  the  End  that  the  Profe  of  the 
latter  may  prepare  an  eafy  Accefs  to  the  Poefy 
of  the  former,  by  the  Affinity  of  Style  between 
them. 
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rnUCTDIDES. 

WE  know  nothing  of  Certainty  concerning 
the  Perfon  of  Thucydides.^  but  what  he  him- 
felf  has  delivered  in  his  Hiftory  ;  that  he  was  a 
Citizen  of  Athens.^  and  General  of  the  Army  in 
Thrace.)  where  he  married ;  that  his  PofielTions 
were  very  great  tliere,  and  that  he  purchafed 
much  Efteem  by  the  Largenefs  of  his  Expences. 
For  the  reft.  Antiquity  is  almoft  filent  in  the 
Matter.  It  is  not  doubted  but  he  was  of  an  ho- 
nourable Extraction,  which  Marcelllnus^  who  has 
left  us  a  Fragment  of  the  Life  of  this  great  Man, 
deduces  from  the  Kings  of  Thrace.,  aflerting  that 
his  Grandfather  married  a  Daughter  of  that  Fa- 
mily, whence  his  Father  called  himfelf  Olorusy  a 
Name  born  by  many  of  the  Thracian  Kings. 
His  Mother's  Name  was  Hegeftpyle^  and  he  rec- 
koned among  his  Auceilors  Miitiades  and  Cwiouy 
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tliole  two  celebrated  Generals  of  the  Athenians* 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  Degree  of  Kin- 
dred he  ftood  to  thcfe  llluflrious  Perfons ;  but  that 
he  was  related  to  the  Houfe  of  "MUtiades  appears 
by  his  Tomb  that  was  a  long  time  to  be  feen  a- 
mcng  the  Monuments  of  that  Family.  Near  to 
the  Gates  oi  Athens^  called  Melirides^  there  was 
a  Place  named  Coela^  and  in  it  were  erecfted  the 
Monuments  called  Cimoniana^  belonging  to  the! 
Fam.ily  of  MUtiades^  in  which  none  but  fuch  as 
were  of  that  Relation  might  be  laid :  Among 
thofe  was  the  Monument  o^  Thucydldes^  with  this 
Infcription,  Thucydides.  Olori  Halinwfius, 

Agreeable  to  his  Nobility  of  Birth  was 
his  Education  in  the  Study  of  Eloquence  and 
Philofophy.  Suidas  and  Photius  relate  of  him, 
that  when  a  Youth,  hearing  Herodotus  read  his 
Hiftory  at  the  Solemnity  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
he  fell  a  crying  through  a  gallant  Jealoufy  and  a 
^&i\{t  of  Emulation,  wliich  gave  occafion  to 
Herodotus  to  compliment  the  Father  of  that  young 
Gentleman,  as  giving  an  infallible  Earneft  of 
his  future  Glory.  He  took  that  (fays  La  Mothe) 
for  a  Sign  of  the  growing  Greatnefs  of  his  Ge- 
nius \  and  as  a  Thorn  pricks  as  it  grows,  he 
judged  that  fo  extraordinary  an  Emotion  in  his 
tender  Age,  proceeding  from  fo  rare  a  Subject^ 
would  produce  one  Day  fomething  memorable, 
and  be  followed  by  tliofe  agreeable  Watchings 
and  Difquiets  v/hich  give  Immortality  to  the 
Learned  of  Mankind.  Thucydides  (he  goes  on) 
lived  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  Years  before 
the  Incarnation  ;  and  as  he  was  a  Perfon  of  illu- 
ftrious  Birth,  and  a  great  Fortune  added  to  the 
Excellency  of  his  Endowments,  he  had  no  Temp- 
tation to  betray  Truth  in  what  he  was  to  deluer 
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to  Pofterity ;  and  though  fome  have  cenfured  the 
Manner  of  his  Writing,  few  ever  qucftioned  the 
Truth  of  it. 

JNAXJGO'RJS  was  his  Mafter  in  Philo- 
fophy,  whofe  Opinions  being  of  a  Strain  above 
the  Apprehenfions  of  the  Vulgar,  procured  him 
the    Chara6ler    of   an    Atheilf  ;     which   Name 
they  beftowed  upon   all  who   did   not  implicitly 
telieve  their  ridiculous  Religion^  and  in  the  End 
it  coft  him   his  Life.      Son-ates^    another   of  his 
Scholars,  for    the    fame  Reafons  underwent  the 
fame  Fortune  ;  and,  no  wonder,    if  this    noble 
Grecian    fuffered    under    the    fame    Imputation. 
But   his  Character  was  greatly   abufed   by    this 
Scandal  ;    for   the   Severity   of    his  Morals    and 
his    Piety  appear    plainly    in    feveral    Places   of 
his  Works,  where  he  ever  fpeaks  like  a  A'lan  of 
excellent   Principles,    and    his    Difcourfe  carries 
always  in  it  a  mafculine  Air  of  Virtue.     Obferve 
v/hat  he  fays  of  a  famous  Commander,  that  was 
put  to  death   by  the    Syracufians^  after   his   De- 
feat :  Thus  fell  Niciasy  who,  of  all  his  Cotem- 
poraries,  lead  deferved  to  die  in   fuch  a  Manner, 
as  having  always  been  a  zealous  Worfhipper  of 
the  Gods.     The  Acquaintance  he   had  with  So- 
cratesy    Plato^   Critias^  Alcibiades,    Pericles^    and 
all  the  great  Men  of  that  Age,  which  was   the 
politeft  and  of  the  fineft  Tafte  that  has  ever  been 
among  the  Greeks ^  gave  the  finifhing  Stroke,  fo 
as  to    lit   his   Mind  with  thofe  noble   Ideas   and 
Principles   which  make   an    abfolute  Gentleman 
and  an  accomplifli'd  Hiftory. 

In  Rhetoric,  he  was  the  Difciple  of  Antiphoriy 
one  (by  his  Defcription  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  his 
Hiftory)  for  the  Power  of  his  Speech  almoft  a 
Miracle,  and  dreaded  by  the  People  for  his  Elo- 
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quence.  He  it  was  that  contrived  the  Ruin  of 
the  Democracy,  and  let  up  the  Government  of 
the  Four  Hundred  ;  for  w^hich  he  was  put  to 
death,  when  the  People  again  recovered  their 
Authority,  notwithflanding  that  he  pleaded  his 
own  Caufe  the  beft  of  any  Man  livino-  to  that 
Day.  ^ 

THUCTDIDES  being  defcended  from  a 
Race  of  Kings,  approved  beft  of  a  Regal  Go- 
vernment ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  meddled  as  little  as  poflible  in  the  Affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth :  Yet  though  he  retired 
upon  the  Coafl  of  Thrace^  where  the  chief  of 
his  Eftate  lay,  (for  he  increafed  his  Fortune  by- 
marrying  a  Princefs  of  the  Blood-Royal)  yet  he 
could  not  wholly  avoid  the  Service  of  the  State, 
which  proved  afterwards  to  him  Ytry  unfortu- 
nate. For  while  he  refided  in  the  Ifle  lliafus^ 
it  happened  that  Brafidas  the  Lacedeemonlan  be- 
fieged  AmphlpoUs^  a  City  belonging  to  the  Athe- 
rJans^  upon  the  Confines  of  Thrace  and  Maceda- 
nia^  dill: ant  from  Thafus  about  half  a  Day's  Sail* 
The  Athenian  Captain  lent  to  Thucydides,  to  levy 
Forces,  and  haften  to  relieve  him,  (for  Thucydi^ 
des  was  one  of  the  ^trategi^  that  is,  had  Authori- 
ty to  raife  Soldiers  for  Defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment) and  he  did  accordingly.  But  he  came  thi- 
ther one  Night  too  late,  for  he  found  the  City  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Enemy :  For  this  he  was  after- 
wards banifhed.  Neverthelefs  he  fecured  him- 
felf  in  the  City  of  Eion^  and  prefep/ed  it  to  the 
Athenians ;  defeating  Brafidas^  who  came  down 
from  Amphipolis  the  next  Morning,  and  alTaulted 
it.  The  Author  of  his  Baniiliment  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Cleony    a  moll  violent  Svcophant  in 
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thofe  times,  but  a  moft  acceptable  Speaker  among 
the  People. 

It  was  during  his  Exile  that  he  wrote  his 
Hiflory,  finding  more  Leifure  and  better  In- 
flrucStions  in  the  Enemy's  Aifairs,  among  whom 
he  lived,  as  he  declares  in  his  Fifth  Book,  in 
v/hich  he  fpeaks  of  his  Banifhment,  and  his  Re- 
tirement among  the  Laceria^mo>n'af?s,  by  whofe 
means  he  became  acquainted  Vv'ith  the  Myftery  of 
Aftairs,  which  he  had  no  PofT.bility  of  know- 
ing any  other  way.  His  Lady  that  he  married 
bringing  him  a  vail  Fortune,  he  made  ufe  of  it 
to  colled:  his  Memoirs,  and  he  difburs'd  ccnfi- 
derable  Sums  to  the  Lacedamoma}!  Commanders, 
to  be  inftru6led  in  the  Truth  of  thofe  Things, 
which  his  own  Party  for  their  own  Intereft  had 
difguifed.  He  retreated  to  Egina^  3.  fmall  Ifland 
of  Peloponnefus^  where  he  began  to  work  upon 
his  Hiftory.  His  Exile  laiied  twenty  Years,  and 
he  died  before  he  had  put  his  finifning  Hand  to 
it. 

THUCTDIDES  chofe  for  the  Subjeft  of 
his  Hiftory,  The. Athenian  and  PelopcnnefianV^'dx^ 
The  common  Divifion  of  this  Work  is  into 
Eight  Books  \  the  laft  is  imperfect,  and  has  been 
afcribed  by  fome  to  Thucydides^  Daughter.  O- 
thers  make  Xenophon  the  Author,  but  the  Style 
declares  it  not  to  be  his.  The  moft  natural 
Account  why  this  Book  differs  from  the  reft,  is, 
that  the  Author  died  before  he  had  time  to  beau- 
tify it,  and  give  it  its  complete  Finifhing  :  For 
he  died,  according  to  MarceUiniu^  as  he  waswrit- 
ing  the  Tranfa^lions  of  the  Twenty-fir  ft  Year  of 
the  War,  which  lafted  Twenty-feven.  The 
Tranfaclions  of  the  other  fix  Years  are  to  be 
found  in  Theopoinpus  and  Xenophon* 
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The  Chara6lers  drawn  of  this  Hillorian  by- 
ancient  and  modern  Writers  of  the  firft  Note, 
will  befl  ferve  to  give  us  a  jufl:  Idea  of  his  ex- 
traordinary Abilities,  and  of  the  Value  of  that 
noble  Work  with  which  he  has  oblig;ed  Pofteritv* 
There  is  one  Virtue  (fay  Diofi)-/ius)  in  Eloquence 
the  Chief  of  all  the  reft,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  Excellency  in  Speaking.  What 
is  that  ?  That  the  Language  be  pure,  and  retain 
the  Propriety  of  the  Greek  Tongue  :  This  ,both 
of  them  obferve  diligently  j  for  Herodotus  is  the 
beft  Rule  of  the  lonio,  and  Thucydides  of  tlie  Jt~ 
iic  Dialect.  Cicero-^  in  his  Book  de  Oratore^ 
fpeaking  of  the  Greek  Rhetoricians,  And  there- 
fore, fays  he,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  the 
more  admirable  ;  for  though  they  lived  in  the 
fame  Age  with  thofe  I  have  before  named  (mean- 
ing ThrafymachuSt  Gorgius  and  Theodorus)  yet 
were  they  far  from  this  kind  of  Delicacy,  or 
rather  indeed  Foolery.  For  the  one  without  Rub 
glides  gently,  like  a  ftill  River ;  and  the  other, 
Thucydides^  runs  mere  ftrongly,  and  in  Matter  of 
War,  .as  it  were,  Uows  the  Trumpet,  and  founds 
the  Alarm.  And  in  thcfetwo,  as  Theophrajius 
obferves,  Hiftory  has  roufed  herfelf,  and  ventures 
to  fpeak  more  copioully  and  with  more  Ornament 
than  in  thofe  that  were  before  them, 

THUCTDIDES  (fays  Plutarch,  in  his 
Book  of  the  Glory  of  the  Athenians)  aims  alv/ays 
at  this,  to  make  his  Auditor  a  Spectator,  and  to 
caft  his  Reader  into  the  fame  Pailions  that  they 
were  in  who  were  Beholders.  The  Manner 
how  Demojihenes  harangued  the  Athenians  on  the 
rugged  Shore  before  Pylus,  how  Brajidas  urged 
the  Steerfman  to  run  his  Galley  a-ground,  how 
he  went  to  the  Ladder  or  Place  in  the  Galley 
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for  Defcent,  how  he  was  hurt  and  fwooned  and 
fell  down  on  the  Ledges  of  the  Galley,  how  the 
Spartans  fought  after  the  Manner  of  a  Land- 
fight  upon  the  Sea,  and  the  Athenians  of  a  Sea- 
fight  upon  Land  :  Again,  in  the  Sicilian  War, 
how  a  Battle  v/as  fought  by  Sea  and  Land,  with 
equal  Fortune :  Thefe  Things,  I  fay,  are  fo  de- 
fcribed  and  fo  evidently  fet  before  our  Eyes,  that 
the  Mind  of  the  Reader  is  no  lefs  affedled  than  if 
he  had  been  prefent  in  the  Actions. 

We  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Style  of  this 
Hiflorian  by  Rapin,  which,  he  obferves,  is  exalt- 
ed, noble  and  fublime,  and  is  the  Reafon  of  his 
ufing  fo  frequent  and  fo  bold  Metaphors,  in  pure 
political  Terms,  yet  better  managed  than  thofe 
ot  Plato;  and  hence  h.e  arrived  at  Grandeur  of 
Expreliion,  which  reigns  fo  flrongly  in  his  Wri- 
tings :  In  which  he  is  ever  great  without  being 
extravagant  in  his  Thoughts  ;  always  natural, 
yet  falls  not  into  any  thing  vulgar  or  common. 
This  he  took  from  Homer,  whofe  Imitator  he 
perfe6lly  was.  He  propofed  him  for  a  Pattern 
in  his  ilmple  though  noble  Expreflion,  and  al- 
moft  in  the  whole  Order  of  his  Difcourfe,  that 
is  lively  and  animated.  Marcelli?ius  adds,  that 
he  betook  himfelf  to  one  Prodicus,  of  the  Ifland 
CoSy  for  tlie  exacl  Choice  of  Words,  and  to 
Gorgius  of  Leontiumy  for  Order  and  Difpofition  ; 
and  befides  that,  this  Hiflorian  formed  himfelf  up- 
on Pindar  for  the  fublime  Style  and  the  Greatnefs 
of  Expreffion,  which  was  his  Excellence.  He 
had  alfo  learnt  of  Socrates  by  the  Acquaintance 
he  had  with  him,  the  Art  of  a  frank  and  in- 
genuous Narration,  which  he  was  fo  accuftomed 
to,  and  procured  him  the  Gift  of  Perfuafion  in 
fo  high  a  meafurej    true  it  is,    that  no  Man 
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knew  how  to  ufe  his  Reafon  better,  or  to  make 
it   more   prevalent  by    thofe  natural   but  ftrong 
and  preffing  Turns  he  gave  it.     His  way  of  rea- 
foning  by  frequent  Enthyjnerne^  which  Demojihenes 
liad  fo  well  copied,     is   flrong   and  vehement ; 
and  nothing  can    be    more  lively  or  more  en- 
gaging,   than  that  Air  of  his,    which  makes  his 
diftinguifhing  Chara6ler.     Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
Jens  concludes   hirn  to  be  the  firft   Inventor   of 
that  way,    which  has    fet   him  fo   far   above   all 
other  Writers,      We   find    in  the   end  of  that 
Critick's  Difcourfe  at  Tuhero^    the  Places  where 
Deinojihenes    has    beft  exprefTed    the  Force    and 
Grandeur  of  Thucydides^  in  his  Imitation.   'Twas 
upon   this  great  Model    that  noble    Orator  was 
formed,    to  which  he  applied  himfelf  with  that 
exceeding:  Induftrv,    as  to  tranfcribe  this  Author's 
Hiftory  eight  times  over,  to  take  his  Character 
and  copy  out  his  Excellence,    as  we  are  aiTured 
hy  his    Commentator    Ulpian    the    Rhetorician. 
In  fine,  Thucydides  had  a  Noblenefs  of  Thought, 
a  Choice  of  Words,    a  Boldnefs  of  Imagination, 
a  Vigour  of  Difcourfe,    a  Profoundnefs  of  Rea- 
foning,    a  Neatnefs  of  Conception,     a  Finenefs 
of  Stroke,  Colour  and  Exprefiion,    v/hich  none 
of  the  other  Greek  Hiftorians    have    been    Ma- 
ilers   of,      which     gave     the     moft     ingenious 
Criticks  among  the  Ancients  reafon  to  acquaint 
us ;  he  took  the  true  Style  Hiftory  ought  to  be 
wrought  in.       And   indeed,  whatever    he   fays, 
whatever   pafles    through  his  Mind,    receives    a 
turn  of  Greatnefs  and  Beauty,    beyond  what  any 
others  can  afford  us.      He  is  a  Genius  of  an  Or- 
der above  the  common  Standard,    that  conceives 
every  thing  nobly,  and  gives  a  fort  of  Elevation  to 
the  moft  ordinary  Things, 
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I  MUST  not  omit  the  Sentiments  of  a  learn- 
ed Critick  of  our   own  Nation,    Dr.   Felton^    in" 
his   Diflertation  upon    the    Claffics  :      Thucydides 
doth  fometimes   write  in    a   Style  To  clofe,    that 
almoil  every    Word  is  a  Sentence  ;    and  every 
Sentence  almoft  acquaints    us     with    fomething 
new :  So  that  from  the  Multitude  of  Caufes  and 
Variety  of  Matter  crouded  together,    we  fhould 
fuij^ecl:  him  to    be  obfcure ;     but  yet  fo  happy, 
fo  admirable    a  Mafter  is  he  in   the   Art  of  Ex- 
preilion,    fo  proper  and  full,    that  we  cannot  fay 
whether  his   Diction    doth    more    illuftrate  the 
Things  he  fpeaks   of,    or  whether  his    Words 
tliemfelves   are    not    illuftrated     by    his   Matter. 
So  mutual  a  Light  do  his  Expreflion  and  Subject 
reflect  on  each  other.     His  Diction,    tho'  it  be 
preiTed  and  clofe,    is  neverthelefs  great  and  mag- 
nificent,   equal   to  the  Dignity   and  Importance 
of  his  Subject.     He   firft  atter  Herodotus  ventured 
to  adorn  the  Hiftorians  Style,    to   make  the  Nar- 
ration   more  pleafing,      by  leaving   the  Flatnefs 
and  Nakednefs  of  former  Ages.      This    is  moil 
obfervable  in  his  Battles,  where  he  does  not  only 
relate  the  meer  Fight,    but  writeth  with  a  mar- 
tial Spirit,    as  if  he  ftood    in  the  hotteft   of  the 
Engagement ;    and  what  is  moft  excellent  as  well 
as  remarkable,    in  fo  clofe  a  Style,    that  it  is  nu- 
merous and  harmonious,      that  his  Words    are 
not  laboured  nor  forced,    but  fall  into   their  Pla- 
ces in  a  natural  Order,  as  into  their  moft  proper 
Situation. 

THUCTDIDES,  in  the  Opinion  of  Cice- 
ro^ excelled  all  others  in  the  Art  of  fpeaking,  he 
almoft  equals  the  Number  of  his  Words  with  the 
Number  of  his  Sentences ;  his  Exprefiions  are 
fo   fit  and  fhort,    that  no  Man   can    determine 
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whether  he  has  more  illuftrated  his  Subject  by 
his  Oratory,  or  his  Oratory  by  his  wife  Re- 
flexions. 

^UINTIL  IAN  obfer\TS  he  is  always  clofe 
and  fhort,  and  ever  prefent  in  his  Bufinefs.  He^ 
rodotus  is  fweet,  candid,  and  difFufed.  Thitcydides 
reprefents  befl  the  Pafnons  in  Motion,  Herodo- 
tus fhews  them  in  a  Calm.  Herodotus  is  the  beft 
at  a  long,  Thucydides  at  a  fhort  Oration.  This 
forceth,  and  that  wins  a  Man's  Confent.  He 
wrote  a  Hiftory,  fays  LipfmSy  in  which  he  re- 
lates neither  mai\y,  nor  great  Affairs  and  yet 
perhaps  he  has  won  the  Garland  from  all  thofe 
who  have  reprefented  many  and  great  Occur- 
rences. His  Difcourfe  is  always  cJofe  and  fhort, 
his  Sentences  are  frequent,  and  his  Judgment 
found  J  giving  every  where  excellent,  but  con- 
cealed Advice,  directing  thereby  Men?  Lives  and 
Actions.  His  Orations  and  Excurfions  are  almoft 
Divine,  the  oftner  you  read  him,  the  more  you 
will  gain  by  him  ;  and  yet  he  will  never  difmifs 
you  without  a  Thirft  of  reading  him  again.  He 
has  left  us  a  Hiftory  fo  well  compofed,  that  it  will 
ever  be  the  Subject  of  the  Wonder  of  Poflerity, 
rather  than  their  Imitation. 

To  conclude  this  Subject.  The  Style  of  TJjU^ 
iydides  is  more  noble  and  lofty  than  that  of  He- 
7-odotus^  yet  it  never  fails  of  being  D-atural ;  he 
has  Fire,  Force  and  Grandeur:  Every  thing  in 
his  Writing  keeps  up  it  felf,  nothing  languiihes 
or  grovels.  This  Hiflorian,  and  Lhy^  are  fufli- 
cient  to  acquaint  a  Man  what  Genius  Hiftory 
requires.  Antiquity  has  nothing  to  boafl  of 
more  perfect  than  their  Works.  Thucydides  has 
efleblifh'd  his  Reputation  with  fo  pure  Ideas, 
that  he  deferves  to  be  credited  in  all  Ao-es,      It 
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is  hai"d  to  meet  with  one  of  this  Author's  Temper, 
v/ho,  tho'  he  had  been  extremely  wrong'd  by  the 
Tyrant  Pericles^  yet  he  alwa)'s  prailed  him  as 
Occafion  offered,  and  did  juftice  in  his  Writings 
to  the  Athenians^  altho'  unjuftly  they  had  banifhed 
him  their  Commonwealth.  In  a  word,  TJmcydi- 
des  was  exact  in  all  he  wrote,  and  faithful  in  all 
he  laid  ;  and  tho'  fometimes  he  feems  auflere  and 
furly,  he  ever  fupports  his  Character  with  Dignity 
and  Grandeur. 
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XENOPHON. 

-yENOPHON,  Son  o{  Gryllus,  was  an  ^- 
-^^  thenian^  born  in  the  City  of  Erchiea^  about 
four  hundred  Years  before  the  Nativity ;  he 
paffed  the  firft  Years  of  his  Life  under  the  Dif- 
cipline  and  Inftruclion  of  Socrates.  He  became 
known  to  the  younger  Cyrus  by  means  of  Pro- 
xenus  the  Bceotian^  a  Dil'ciple  of  Gorgias  Leori" 
tinus^  who  was  favoured  by  that  Prince,  and  re- 
fided  with  him  at  Sardis.  Proxerius,  then  Xe^ 
nophons  Friend,  wrote  to  Athens  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Cyrus ;  Xenophon  ihew'd  his  Letter 
to  Socrates^  deftring  his  Advice  ;  that  Philofo- 
pher  referred  him  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi.^  which 
Xenophon  accordingly  confulted ;  but  inftead  of 
afking  whether  he  fliould  go  to  Cyrus,  he  in- 
quired how  he  fhould  go  to  him ;  for  which  5^?- 
crates  reprimanded  him,  ytt  advifed  him  to  go. 
Being  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Cyrus,  he  acquired 
at  leaft  as  great  a  Share  of  that  Prince's  Favour 
as  Proxenus.  He  accompanied  Cyrus  with  t^ri 
thoufand  Greeks  in  his  Expedition  into  Perfia^ 
as-ainft  his  Brother  Artaxerxes,  and  his  Courage 
2nd  Conduct:  appeared  in  the  famous  Retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand  Men,  whom  he  brought  from 
the  extreme  Parts  of  Perfia,  remaining  vidto- 
rious  over  all  thofe  who  attempted  to  oppofe  his 
PaiTage.     The  Hiftoiy  of  which  he  has  himfelf 
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"written  in  his  Book  entitled,    The   Expedition  of 
Cyrus,  alfo  called  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  thoujhid. 
After  this  Retreat,    the  Lofles  which  this  Bo- 
dy met  with  at  Pontus.    and  Sciithcs  Kino-  of  the 
Odryfiajis  perndioufly  refufing    them   their   Pay, 
after   they  had  fettled  Jiim    in   his   Dominion?, 
obliged  Xenophofi  to  put  them  into  the  Hands  of 
the  Lacedc87mnians^    whilft  he  went   to  Agefdaus 
King   of  Sparta^  and   engaged  the-FriendSiip  of 
that  Prince ;    which  render'd  him  odious  to  the 
Athenian    (who  thereupon   banifned    him    their 
Country)  but  obtained  him  the  Protedion  of  the 
Lacedccmonians^  who  gave  him  a  Retreat  among 
tlicm.     He  went  v/ith  Agefdaus  to  the  War  a- 
gainft    the  Thehans^    and    afterwards    retired    to 
Scyllus  in  tlie  Province  of  Elis^    with  his  Wife 
Philefa^  and  his  tw^o  Sons  Gryllus   and  Dicdcras^ 
and  paffed  the  Remainder  of  his  Days  in  hunting 
and  writing  his  Hiftory.     Dinarchus  affirms  that 
the  Laceda:7mnians  gave  him   a  Houfe  and  Lands 
in  that  Place  ;    and  'tis  alfo  faid  that  Philopidas^ 
a  Lacedc£?nonian^  made  hirn  a  Prefent  of  Darda- 
nian  Slaves  3    as  'tis  alfo  reported  that  the  Elei 
coming  to  Scyllus  v/ith  their  Force?,    took  away 
his  Lands,    and  that  he  then  fled  at  nrfl   to  Elis^ 
and  afterw^ards  to  Lepreiwiy  whither  his  Children 
had  efcaped  with  fome  Slaves,  and  thai  from  thence 
he  went  to  live  at  Corinth. 

After  this  he  fent  his  two  Sons  to  Athens-,  and 
enter'd  them  among  the  Auxiliaries  which  the 
AdoeniaJis  fent  to  the  Lacedcemordans.  They  were 
both  in  the  Battle  of  Mantinea^  where  Epa?ni- 
nondas  was  flain.  Gryllus^  who  was  among  the 
Horfe,  was  killed  as  he  was  bravely  charging 
the  Enemy,  but  his  Brother  who  did  net  diftin- 
guifn  himfelf  came  off  unhurt,    and  afterwards 
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Tiad  a  Son  called  Grylk's.  Xenophon  is  Taid  to 
have  received  the  News  of  the  Death  of  his 
Son,"  whihl  he  was  offering  a  Sacrifice,  and 
crowned  with  Flowers,  and  being  informed  of 
the  Lois,  he  laid  afide  his  Chaplet ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  he  died  like  a  brave  Man,  he  re- 
aifumed  it.  Some  add,  that  being  told  of  his 
Son's  Death,  he  did  not  fhed  one  Tear,  but  only 
faid,  /  very  zvell  knew  that  I  he  got  him  mortal. 
The  Authors  of  thofe  Times  exercifed  their 
Wits  in  writing  Panegyricks  and  Epitaphs  on 
Gryllus  to  pleafe  his  Father;  and  if  we  believe 
Hermippusy  Socrates  himfelf  has  been  cenfured 
for  being  one  of  them  who  employed  himfelf 
that  way.  Laertius^  from  whofe  Life  of  Xeno- 
phon  we  have  tak^n  what  we  have  jurt  now  been 
faying,  tells  us,  that  he  flourifh'd  particularly  in 
the  fourth  Year  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  O- 
lympiad;  that  he  went  with  Cyrus  when  Xeno- 
crates  v/as  Archon,  in  the  Year  which  preceded 
the  Death  of  Socrates,  He  died,  according  to 
the  Teflimony  of  Stejtcles  th^  Jtheniariy  in  his 
Book  of  Olympiads  and  Archons^  in  the  firft  Year 
of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  when  Cal- 
lidemus  was  Archon,  and  Philip  Son  of  Arnyntas 
King  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  Corinth  when  he 
died,  and  very  old  ;  if  we  believe  the  Teftimony 
of  Demetrius  Magnes, 

XE  NOP  HON  was  aPerfon  exceedingly  re- 
ligious, continually  facrificing,  and  had  the  Repu- 
tation of  being  very  well  fkilled  in  that  fort  of 
Divination,  which  v/as  pretended  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Infpeclion  of  the  Entrails  of  the  Victims. 
He  imitated  Socrates^  and  was  Antagonift  to 
Plato.  Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that  he  wrote  for- 
ty Books,  which  have  been  varioufly  divided.  The 
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Hiftorical  are  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus^  or  the 
Ketreat  of  the  Ten  thoufand  j  the  Continuation 
of  Thucydules's  Hiftcry,  and  the  Cyropa:dia  j  to 
vhich  may  be  added,  the  Panegyric  of  Agefdaus 
King  (^i Lacediemon-,  the  Treatife  on  the  Repub- 
lic and  Laws  of  the  Lacedcsrnonians  3  a  TracSc  of 
the  Athenian  Republic ;  the  Apology  for  Socrates  y 
and  the  7  reatife  of  the  Actions  and  Sayings  of 
that  F  hilofopher,  in  four  Books,  which  are  ra- 
ther Philofophical  than  Hiftorical.  We  have  be- 
fides  of  him,  TheCEconomy;  his  Feaftj  H'lero^ 
or  of  a  Kingdom  ;  of  Impolls ;  and  three  fmall 
TracLS,  one  of  Horfes,  the  fecond  of  Governing 
them,  and  the  third  of  Hunting,  together  with 
the  Fragments  of  fome  Epiflles. 

This  Writer,  fays  La  Alothe^  does  not  owe 
the  Fame  he  has  had  fo  many  Ages  to  Hiftory 
^lone,  for  Philofophy  and  Arms  have  contributed 
to  it;  and  for  thefe  three  Qualifications  he  may 
be  as  well  termed  Trifrnegiftusj  as  Hermes  the  £"- 
gyptian^  fmce  he  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  very  great  Captain,  Philofopher,  and  Hifto- 
riographer.  He  has  common  with  Ccefar  the 
f)rlt  and  laft  Qualities  -,  and  they  are  not  de- 
ceived w^ho  find  a  third  Refemblance  in  their 
Style,  Purity,  Eloquence,  and  Sweetnefs,  being 
equally  natural  to  them  both.  They  have 
each  an  agreeable  Manner  of  Expreffion  with- 
out Art  or  AfFeclation,  though  no  Art  or  Affec- 
tation can  come  near  it.  The  Surname  of  ^- 
pes  Attica^  and  Athenian  Mufe,  with  which  all 
the  Ancients  have  dignified  Xenophon^  is  not  only 
a  Witnefs  of  the  Beauty  of  his  Language,  and 
of  that  honey-like  Sweetnefs,  which  the  Graces 
feem  to  have  poured  on  it  with  their  own  Hands, 
(to  fpeak  like  ^mtilian)  but  it  is  a  particular 
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Mark  of  his  Attic  Diale6^5  wherein  he  excelled 
fo  much,  that  Diogenes  Laertius  writing  his 
Life,  gives  no  other  Reafon  for  the  bad  Intelli- 
gence that  was  between  him  and  Plato ^  than 
the  Jealoufy  they  conceived  one  againft  the  o- 
ther  upon  that  account.  Yet  MarceUinus  who 
attributes  to  Thucydides  the  Height  of  Eloquence, 
gives  the  loweft  Rank  to  Xenophon^  placing  //<?- 
rodotus  between  both.  And  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf' 
feus^  when  he  obferves  that  Xenophon  has  often 
imitated  Herodotus^  adds,  that  the  former  was  al- 
ways much  inferiour  to  the  latter. 

But  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  very  confi- 
derable  that  Xenophon  was  the  firft  Philofopher 
who  applied  himfelf  to  the  compiling  of  a  Hi- 
ftory,  which,  in  what  relates  to  the  Grecian  Af- 
fairs, treats  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  eight  and 
forty  Years,  and  begins  where  Thucydldes  ended, 
ffiev/ing  Alclhlades  his  Return  to  his  Country, 
whom  Thucydldes  in  his  laft  Book  left  medita- 
ting upon  that  Retreat.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  Glory- 
to  Xenophon^  or  the  leaft  Part  of  his  Praife,  that 
Thucydldes  his  Books,  being  then  unknown,  fall- 
ing into  his  Hands  when  he  might  with  Facility 
have  fuppreffed  theai,  or  as  a  Plagiary  afcribed 
them  to  himfelf,  he  took  care  to  publifh  them,  by 
which  A61  of  his,  every  Man  may  know  what 
Honour  he  deferved  from  thofe  who  have  an 
Efteem  for  the  Grecian  Eloquence  or  Hiftory, 
and  the  modern  Criticks  have  not  failed  to  give 
him  equal  Commendations.  Befides  the  Conti- 
nuation of  the  Hiftory  begun  by  Thucydldes^  Xe* 
nophon  (as  was  faid  before)  has  left  us  that  of  the 
Enterprife  of  young  Cyrus  againft  his  Brother 
Artaxerxes^  and  the  memorable  Retreat  of  ten 
thoufand  Grecians  from  the  Extremity  of  Pei-fm 
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to  their  own  Country,  in  which  he  had  almoi?: 
the  whole  Honour,  as  well  for  his  Counfel  and 
Dilcipline,  as  the  Excellency  of  his  ConducI:. 

His  Cyropisdia^  or  what  he  writ  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  is  not  an  hiflorical 
Treatife,  but  purely  Moral,  where  he  drew  the 
Figure  of  a  great  Prince  without  confining  him- 
felf  to  the  Truth,  except  in  two  or  three  Events, 
"uiz,  the  taking  of  Babylon^  and  the  Captivity  of 
Crcefus :  All  the  reft  is  feigned,  and  has  nothing 
in  it  commendable,  but  the  Af^reeablenefs  of  the 
Fable.  The  Narrations  of  this  Hiflorian  are  very 
often  Childifh.  Hyflafpa^%  Story  concerning  the 
Soldier  who  was  difcontented  with  his  Slefs, 
with  many  other  Tales  related  by  Cyrus  and 
his  Soldiers,  are  extremely  frigid,  and  the  Jefts 
which .  pafs  betwixt  this  General  and  his  Men 
are  mean  and  low,  and  inconfiftent  with  De- 
corum. His  Harangues  for  the  moft  part  are 
trifling 'and  tedious.  Every  thing  by  Xeriophon  is 
made  the  Subject  of  an  Harangue.  Cyrus  cannot 
give  his  Soldiers  Horfe  and  Arms^  without  ma- 
king a  Speech  \  however,  his  lafk  Speech  to  his 
Son  is  very  beautiful  j  his  Exhortations  to  Bro- 
therly Love,  founded  on  Arguments  of  perfonal 
Experience  and  Knowledge,  and  the  many  po- 
litical Initructions  in  this  Speech  muft  pleafe 
the  Reader.  His  Account  of  the  Soul,  which 
he  makes  Immortal  when  feparated  from  the  Bo- 
dy, and  the  Return  of  the  Body  to  its  proper 
Elements,  is  intirely  agreeable  to  Chriftian  Phi- 
lofophy.  But  above  all,  his  Principles  for  Re- 
ligion are  moft  divine  ;  whether  the  Soul  be 
immortal  or  not,  he  ftrictly  enjoins  his  Sons  to 
reverence  the  Gods  for  their  Eternity,  Omni- 
fcience  and  Omnipotency,     and    for  prefcrvinjr 
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the  Order  of  the  Univerfe    for    fo    many  Ages 
without  Confufion  or  Detrirnerit. 

The  Compofitions  of  Xenophon,  of  which  we 
have  fpoken,  are  fuch,  that  as  they  may  (tvYQ   for 
a  Rule  to  the   hrfl  Minifler  of  State,  in   all  the 
Extent  of  Politicks ;  fo  Hkewife   they   are  capa- 
ble  to   form  great  Captains,  and  give  the  World 
Generals ;    and  we  have  two   notable  Examp-es 
of  this  'among  the   Rornans  ;  for    they   acknow- 
ledge that  their  Scipio^  fiirnamed  Africanus^  had 
almoft  ahvays    Xemphorh  Works  in   his  Hands, 
and  that  nothing  made  Luculliis   capable  to  op- 
poie  fuch  a  formidable  Enemy  as   King  MHhri- 
dates^  but  the  reading  the  Writings  of  Xe?iopho?:, 
Of  vvhich  LucuUus  m.ade  fo    good   \j{q  by  Sea, 
(he   who  before  had   a  very   fmall   Infight   into 
the  Affairs  of  War)  that  he  knew  enough  after- 
wards to  gain  thofe  famous  Vi(3:ories,  which  few 
©f  the  Learned   are   ignorant  of,    and  v»'hereby 
the  moft  confiderable   Provinces  of  Afia  became 
tributary  to  the   Romans.       In  fhort,  Xenophoni, 
whether  he  writes    of   the  Management  of  Fa- 
mily Affairs,  or    the  more   arduous   Matters   of 
State  and  Policy ;  whether   he  gives  an  Account 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Gj'cciaris.,  or  the    Morals  of 
Socrates^  the  Style,  tho'  fo  far  varied  as   to   be 
fuitable  to  every  SuiijeCl,  yet  is  alv/ays  ckar  and 
fignificant,  fweet  v/ithout  Lufcioufnefs,  and    ele- 
gantly eafy.     In  this  genteel  Author  we  have  all , 
the  Politenefs  of  a  ftudied  Compofition, 'and  yet 
all  the  Freedom  and  winning  Familiarity  of  ele- 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

£)EMOSTHENES,  the  Father  of  this 
Demojihenesj  was  a  Citizen  of  Athens  of  the 
bed  Rank  and  Quality  (fays  Tkeopcmpui)  and 
furnamed  the  Sword-maker^  becaul^?  he  Iiad  a  large 
Work-houfe,  and  kept  Servants  Ikilful  in  that 
Art  at  Work  5  though  others  afTert  he  was  a 
common  Blackfm'ith.  His  Mother  (if  we  be- 
lieve Mjchi'nes)  was  defcended  of  one  Gelo?:,  who 
fled  his  Country  upon  an  Accufation  of  Trealbn^ 
and  of  a  Barbarian  Woman. 

He  iofi:  his  Father  when  he  was  but  ^nY^n 
Years  old,  who  left  him  in  a  plentiful  Condi- 
tion, for  the  Value  of  his  Ellate  was  about  fif- 
teen Talents.  After  his  Death  he  fell  into  the 
Hands  of  Guardians,  that  too  much  confulted 
their  own  Intereft,  and  partly  through  Negligence^ 
and  partly  through  Covetoufnefs,  took  not  that 
Care  of  his  Education  which  they  ought ;  fa 
that  he  learned  fcarce  any  of  thofe  Things,  which. 
it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  Parents  generally  to  fix  in 
the  Minds  of  Children,  v/hen  they  firft  begin  to 
enter  upon  a  Ccurfe  of  Study.  His  Mother  ^rave 
Encouragement  to  this  Neglect,  by  her  too  great 
Fondnefs  of  him.  'Tis  ti'ue  indeed,  he  wa^  of 
fo  tender  a  Conflituticn,  and  enjoy'd  fucli  an 
ill  flate  of  Health,  that  he  could  not  follow  his 
Studies  with  much  Application.   As  foon.  as  he  v/as 
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fixteen  Years  of  Age,  which  is  the  proper  Time 
for  the  learning  of  Rhetorick,  inftead  ©f  being 
i'ent  to  the  School  of  Ifocrates^  who  was  then  in 
moft  Efteem,  he  was  placed  with  the  Orator  A 
fesusy  becaufe  as  his  Reputation  was  lefs  than 
that  of  others,  fo  were  his  Demands  ;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  contradled  thofe  ill  Habits, 
which,  he  himfelf  tells  us,  he  afterwards  broke 
himfelf  of  with  great  Difficulty. 

His  eager  Inclination  to  the  Study  of   Ora- 
tory v/as-occafioned  by   CalUJiratus^  who   being 
to    plead    in   open  Court    upon    a    remarkable 
Caufe,    the  Expedlation  of   the   Iffue  v/as  very 
great,    as    well  for  the  Ability  of    the   Orator, 
who  had  then  a  moft  flourifhing  Reputation,  as 
alio  for  the  Fame  of  the  A6lion   itfelf.     There- 
fore   Demojlhejies  having    heard  the  Tutors  and 
the  Schoolmafters  agree  among  themfelves  to   be 
prefent   at  this   Trial,    with    much  Importunity 
perfuades  his  Tutor  to  take  him  along  with  hira 
to  the  Hearing ;  who   having  fome  Acquaintan.ee 
with   the  Door-keepers,  eafily   procured  a  Place 
where  the  Youth  might  fit  unfeen,  and  hear  what 
was  faid.     Callijiratus   carr^-ing    the   Caufe,  and 
being  much  admired,  Demoflhenes  began  to  look 
upon   his  Glory  with  a  kind  of  Emulation,  ob- 
ferving   the  Applaufe  he  received  from  the  Au- 
dience.    From  this  Time  therefore  bidding  fare- 
well to  other  Sorts  of  Learning  and   puerile  Dif- 
cipline,  he  now  began  to  exercife  himfelf,  and 
to  take  pains  in  Declaiming,  as    if  he  meant  in- 
deed to  be  an  Orator  :  And    he  foon    found  Oc- 
cafion  to  exercife  his  Talent,    for   he  was  ob- 
liged to   go  to  Law  with  his   Guardians  Jphobus 
and  Onetory  and  to  write  Orations  againft  them, 
who  in    the  mean  time  found   out  many  Sub- 
terfuges 
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jerfuges  and  Tricks  to  renew  the  Suits  ;  but  be- 
ing thus  exercifed  in  Declaiming,  and  fucceedins:; 
in  it,  though  not  without  Tome  Toil  and  Ha- 
zard, he  could  not  for  all  this  recover  any  confi- 
derable  Part  of  his  Father's  Eilate  ;  however, 
attaining;  bv  this  Means  a  Contidence  in  Soeak- 
ing,  and  fome  competent  Experience  in  it,  and 
having  got  a  Taile  of  the  Honour  and  Power 
v/hich  are  acquiied  by  P'cadings,  he  now 
ventured  to  ad\'ance  further,  and  to  undertake 
Publick  Buimefs. 

'  But  when  he  firfl  addrelTed  himfelf  to  tlie 
popular  Afiemblies,  he  met  with  great  Difcou- 
ragements,  and  was  derided  for  this  odd  and 
uncouth  Way  of  fpeaking,  his  Periods  were  con- 
fufed,  and  his  Arguments  forced,  which  made 
all  feem  very  harfh  and  tedious.  Beiides,  he  bad 
a  Weaknefs  in  his  Voice,  a  perplexed  and  in- 
diftih^b  Utterance,  and  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
which  by  breaking  and  disjointing  his  Sentences, 
much  obfcured  and  weakened  the  Senfe  of  wliat 
he  rpoke  ;  fo  that  in  the  End  being  quite  dif- 
heartened,  he  left  ofF  Pleading  for  fome  time, 
and  forfock  the  AfTembly.  But  by  the  Advice, 
and  partly  by  the  Upbraidings,  of  his  P'riends,  he 
determined  at  length  to  overcome  all  Difficul- 
ties, and  being  convinced  how  much  Grace  and 
Ornament  accrues  to  Speech  from  a  proper  Ac- 
tion, he  began  to  efteem  it  a  fmall  Matter, 
and  as  good  as  nothing,  for  a  Man  to  exercife 
him/elf  in  Declaiming,  if  he  neglecSled  Pronun- 
ciation and  the  Decency  of  Speaking.  What 
Nature  denied  him,  he  refolved  to  attain  by 
Labour;  and  his  Eagernefs  in  the  Purfait  of  E- 
loquence  was  fo  vioienr,  that  he  found  nothino- 
impoliible  or  difproportioned  to  its  Force.     So 
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that  it  was  nothing  but  Ambition  that  formed 
him,  and  made  him  conquer  the  vicious  Inclina- 
tions of  aji  Age  that  had  a  Reliili  of  nothincr  but 
Pleafure,  and  that  too  in  a  City  where  all  man- 
ner of  AVickednefs  was  authoriz'd  by  the  ill  Ex- 
amples of  a  People  wholly  given  to  Luxury  and 
Debauchery,  And  this  made  him  prefer  the 
Converfation  of  Theophrajlus  and  Xenoa'ates  and 
of  the  Flatonljh^  before  that  of  Phryne-,  in  whofc 
Houfe  there  was  a  general  Rendezvous  of  all  that 
was  notorioufly  infamous  in  Athens. 

Nay,  he  would  inipofe  upon  himfelf  a  Ne- 
ceiTity  of  retiring  for  fome  Time  from  the  Con- 
verfation of  the  \¥orld,  which  he  did  by  a  very 
odd  Expedient,  v/hich  was  to  fhave  half  his  Head,, 
that  upon  the  Account  of  the  Shame  of  that  De- 
formity, he  might  be  obliged  to  hide  himfelf  for 
fome  Months,  One  may  in  a  Manner  fay  of 
him,  that  he  was  content  to  be  buried  alive,  or 
at  leaft  that  he  would  not  live  for  any  other  End, 
but  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  Eloquence,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  all  his  Thoughts. 

This  Retirement,  and  all  the  other  Hard- 
fliips  he  underwent,  which  are  m.entioned  fo 
much  to  his  Honour,  are  evident  Tokens,  and 
remarkable  Inftances  of  the  Violence  of  his  Incli- 
nations. Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  un- 
accountable than  to  go  as  he  did  and  declaim  upon 
the  Sea-fhore,  that  by  heai'ing  the  roaring  of  the 
Waves,  he  might  accuitom  himfelf  fo  as  not  to 
be  difturbed  at  the  Commotions  of  the  People, 
and  the  Noife  and  Tumult  of  Ailemblies  ?  What 
is  there  more  painful  than  to  fpeak  as  he  did, 
v/ith  Vehemence,  climbing  up  to  the  Top  of 
fteep  and  craggy  Places,  that  he  might  thereby 
Itrengthen  his  Voice  \   His  Tongue  was  fo  un- 
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welldy  that  he  could  not  pronounce  certain  Let- 
ters without  inuch  Difficulty,  to  correct  which 
DefetSche  ufed  to  declaim  with  his  Mouth  full  of 
Pebble-Stones.  He  alio  praclifed  fpeaking  to  a 
Looking-glafs,  that  he  might  thereby  acquire  a 
graceful  Air,  eafy  and  natural  ;  and  he  had  alfo 
recourfe  to  a  celebrated  Comedian  of  thofe  Times, 
called  NeoptolemuS')  to  learn  of  him  how  to  pro- 
nounce well,  and  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  all  the 
exterior  Ornaments  and  Graces  of  A6tion.  He 
laboured  Night  and  Day,  outv/atched  the  poor 
Mechanic  in  Athens  (that  was  forced  to  perpetual 
Druc^ery  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  Family)  till 
he  had  acquired  fuch  a  Maflery  in  his  noble  Pro- 
feffion,  fuch  a  perfect  Habit  of  nervous  and  con- 
vincing Eloquence,  as  enabled  him  to  defy  the 
fli  ongefl  Oppofition,  and  to  triumph  over  Envy 
and  Time,  ^y  thefe  Fatigues,  and  by  this  un- 
wearied Perfeverance,  he  came  at  laft  to  ilir- 
mount  all  thofe  Impediments  in  his  Speech,  and 
all  thofe  other  Imperfe<5tions  which  fo  much  dif- 
gufted  the  Athenians  the  firft  Time  he  fpoke  in 
Publick. 

The  Caufe  he  undertook  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  fair  and  honourable,  in  the  Defence 
of  his  Country  againft  P/;///ji  and  xhe  ]\/Iacedoniansy 
as  the  famous  Orations  called  Philippicks  do 
abundantly  teffify.  He  behaved  himfelf  fo  wor- 
thily in  the  Caufe  of  Liberty,  that  he  foon  grew 
famous,  and  was  every  where  admired  for  his 
Eloquence  and  Courage  in  fpeaking.  He  was 
adored  through  all  Greece  ;  the  great  King  of 
Feyfia  courted  him,  and  by  Philip  himfelf  he 
was  more  efteemed  than  all  the  other  Oit^tors. 
His  very  Enenves  were  forced  to  confefs  that 
they  had  to  do  with  a  Man  of  Worth  and  Ho- 
nour, 
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Hour.     He  obferv-ed  that  Steadinefs    in  his  Con-- 
duc^,  that  the  Party  and   Way  of  Government 
which  he  held  with  froin  the  beginning,  to  thofe 
he  kept  conflant  to  the  End,  and  was   \o  far  from 
leaving  them  while  he  lived,  that  he  chofe  rather 
to  forfiike  his  Life   than    to  abandon  his  Friends. 
The  Authority,  Armies,    Threats  and  Promifes 
cf  Philip  could  never   work  upon  him  j  and  to 
ufe  the  Expreifion  of  Fhtarch^  All  the  Gold  of 
Macedonia  could  not  bribe  him.     This  made  An- 
tipo.tcr^  one  of    Aisxander^  Succeflbrs,    fay,  nat 
had  any  one  cf  his  Adinijlers  been  as  uncorrupt  as 
Demofthenes,     he     had    been    invincible.      That 
w^hich  this  Prince  adds,  gives  us  ftill    a    greater 
Idea   of  the  Virtue   of  this  Orator :    It  was   the 
Love  of  his  Country  that  prevailed  upon  him  to 
undertake  the   Government ;    for  he  made  that 
the  Employment    of  his  Virtue,    which    others- 
had  engaged    in    to  ferve  their  Intereft.     Such  a 
Man  as  this,  fays    he,  would  be  very   necefi'ary 
for  mic,  to  advife  with  me  in  my  prefent  Afiair?, 
to  hear  him  v/ho   would  fpeak  his  Mind  frankly 
and  freely  amadfl:  the  feigned  Applaufes  of  Flat- 
terers.     Such   a  fmcere   and  faithful  Counfellor 
it  is  I  feem.  to  v/ant,  to  direct  me  amidft  all  thefe 
Court  Diffimiulations.     But  tho'  he  defended  him- 
{^M  againft  the  Macedonian  Gold   offered  him  by 
Philips  who  was  a  fworn  Enemy  to  the  Athenians, 
he  could  not   refift  the  Perjian  Preferit  that  was 
made  him  by  Darius^  v/ho  v/as    a  Friend  to  the 
Commonv/ealth. 

His  inveterate  Hatred  cf  Philip  urged  him  to 
fpirit  up  a  War,  by  uniting  all  Greece  in  a  Con- 
federacy againft  him ;  but  the  Macedonian  Arms 
prevailed.  In  this  Action  Demojlhcnes  be- 
haved with  great  Cowardice  j    for  deferting  his- 
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l^oll,  and  thuowing  down  his  Arms,  he  ran  away 
mvoit  fliamefully,  not  at  all  concerned  (fays  PIu- 
tarch)  for  the  Infcription  which  was  written  upon 
his  Shield  in  Letters  of  Gold,  JVith  good  Fortune, 
He  was  fo  diftra6ted  with  Fear,  that  he  miftook 
a  Buih  that  caught  hold  of  his  Coat  for  an  Ene- 
my, and  cry'd  cut  ^mrter.  This  Defeat  gave 
Occafion  to  his  Enemies  to  accufe  him  to  the 
People,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  Af- 
ter the  Death  of  Philip  he  attempted  the  fame 
Defigns  againfl  Alexander^  he  beflirred  himfclf 
in  the  Roiirum,  and  writ  Letters  to  the  Perfian 
Oiticers  who  commanded  under  the  King  in 
AJia^  inciting  them  to  make  War  from  thence 
upon  the  Macedonian^  calling  him  Child  and 
Chan^elhicr.  But  as  foon  as  Alexander  had  fettled 
his  Affairs  in  his  own  Country,  and  came  him- 
idi  in  Perfon  with  his  Army  into  Bcsotla^  down 
fell  the  Courage  of  the  Athenians^  the  People 
v/ere  in  an  L^proar,  and  refolved  to  fend  Em- 
balladors  to  the  young  Prince,  and  amongft 
others  they  made  choice  of  Demojihenes  for  one  ; 
but  his  Heart  failing  him  for  fear  of  the 
King's  Anger,  he  returned  back  from  Cltharon^ 
and  left  the  Embaily.  In  the  mean  time  Alex- 
ander  fent  to  Athens^  requiring  ten  of  their  Ora- 
tors to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  but  by  the  Inter- 
ceiTion  of  Demades^  he  prevailed  with  him  both 
to  pardon  the  Men,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  their 
City. 

Soon  after  this,  Do7A'£/?/;^;z^j  gave  his  Enemies 
a  remarkable  Advantage  againit  him ;  for  they 
found  Reafon  to  accufe  him  of  having  received 
twenty  Talents,  with  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  great 
Value,  from  an  Officer  oi  Alexanders -y  who  be- 
ing difgraced  for  Male-Adminiflration  of  his  Re- 

venuesj 
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venues,  was  retired  to  Athens.  This  Prefent 
brought  him  under  a  Sufpicion,  becaufe  it  came 
from  one  who  had  been  a  Creature  of  the  moft 
declared  Enemy  the  Commonwealth  had.  D/- 
narchus^  prevailed  upon  by  the  Enemies  of  De^ 
mojihenesy  accufed  him  on  that  Account  of  Bribery 
to  the  People,  and  fuch  was  his  Misfortune  that 
he  could  not  be  heard  in  Jufliification  of  himfelf. 
The  Efteem  they  had  for  him  was  turned  into 
Ccntem.pt,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Bar  he  was 
fined  fifty  Talents,  and  committed  to  Prifon. 
But  foon  growing  impatient  and  weary  of  his 
Confinem.ent,  he  made  his  Efcape.     He  was  pur- 

'  fued  and  retaken,  and  then  banilhed.  He  bore  his 
Exile  after  a  very  unmanly  Fafhion,  but  was  fooit 
recalled  by  a  Decree  of  the  People. 

Upon  the  Report  that  Jntipaterznd  Craterusy 
after  Alexanders  Death,  were  coming   to  Athens, 

•  Demofthenes  with  his  Party  took  their  Opportunity 
to  efcape  privily  out  of  the  City  ;  but  at  the  In- 
ftance  of  Demades  they  were  condemned.  They 
difperfed  themfelves,  flying  fome  to  one  Place, 
fome  to  another,  and  Antlpater  fent  about  his 
Soldiers  into  all  Quarters  to  apprehend  them. 
Arch: as  was  their  Captain,  and  was  thence  called. 
The  Exile  Hunter,  De?nofihenes  he  heard  had 
taken  San6luary  at  the  Temple  of  Neptune  in  Ca^ 
lahrla  \  and  crolTmg  over  thither  in  fome  light 
Veflels,  as  foon  as  he  had  landed  himfelf  and  the 
Thradan  Spearmen  that  came  with  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  De??ioJihe?ies  that  he  would 
accompany  him  to  Antipater^  as  if  he  fnould  meet 
with  no  hard  Ufage  from  him ;  but  Dernojlhenei 
giving  no  Credit  to  his  Promifes,  took  the  Poifon 
'which  he  had  carried  about  with  him  in  a  Quill, 
and  perceiving  it  had  feized  his  Vitals,  Go^  fays 

he. 
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he,  and  let  thy  Majier  knoiu^  that  Demofthenes 
will  not  upon  any  Account  be  obliged  to  the  Ujurper 
of  his  Country  ;  and  then  expired. 

After  his  Death  the  People  of  Athens  be- 
flowed  upon  him  fuch  Honours  as  he  had  de- 
ferved  5  they  ere6ted  his  Statue  of  Brafs,  they 
decreed  that  the  eldeft  of  his  Family  fhould  be 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneum^  and  on  the  Bafe  of , 
his  Statue  was  engraven  this  famous  Infcription  ; 

If  with  the  IVifdom  of  thy  Mind 
An  equal  Courage  had  been  joind^ 
Greece  ne'er  hadfuffer'dfo  great  Harms^ 
EnJIav'd  by  Macedonian  Arms* 

DEMOSTHENES  was  of  a  cholerick,  me- 
lancholy  Temper ;  the  Heavinefs  which  proceeded 
from  his  Melancholy,  made  him  obftinate  and 
reiblute  in  whatever  he  had  undertaken,  and  his 
Choler  infpired  him  with  Vigour  and  A6livity  to 
perform  it.  Tho'  this  Temper  made  him  fame- 
what  chagrine,  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  made  him 
ferious,  which  contributed  to  his  Reputation  :  For 
it  vv'-as  from  his  Temper  that  the  Severity  of  his 
Manners  proceeded,  which  gained  him  the  Opi- 
nion of  a  Perfon  of  great  Integrity  in  the  State, 
and  infpired  him  v/ith  Courage  to  declare  him- 
felf  againft  Philip  and  Akxayider^  the  Conquerors 
of  the  World. 

He  had  likewife  naturally  a  great  and  noble 
Genius  towards  all  the  Sciences,  and  a  Spirit  that 
enabled  him  to  furmount  all  the  Difficulties  he 
met  with  in  his  Endeavours  after  Eloquence.  To 
his  natural  Vehemency  he  added  fuch  lively  ex- 
terior Actions,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  hear  him 

without 
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without  feeling  at  the  very  Bottom  of  one's  SouF 
iitit  moii  fenfible  EfFe(Sts.  Valerius  Maxwms  tells 
us  that  he  had  a  very  quick  and  brifk  Eye,  the 
Motions  of  which  he  took  the  Advantage  of  to 
exprefs  in  his  I'cry  Face  whatever  Action  was  re- 
quifite  to  his  Subjef!:,  and  to  make  himfelf  look 
terrible  whenever  there  was  cccafion.  He  eave 
his  Voice  fuch  an  Inflexion,  and  ftich  a  Tone  to 
his  Words,  and  fuch  an  Air  to  all  his  Actions, 
that  he  gained  the  Admiration  of  all  that  heard 
him.  And  this  Vehemency  of  Action,  joined 
with  that  of  Expreilion,  is  what  m.akes  up  the 
Character  of  that  powerful  Eloquence  which 
none  ever  arrived  to  but  Demofthenes^  as  Longinus 
affures  us,  and  of  which  ^dntiUan  has  left  us  fo 
fair  a  Defcription  in  his  Inftirations ;  where  he 
fays  that  Demafihenes  made  what  Impreilions  he 
pleafed  upon  thofe  that  heard  him,  by  infpiring 
them  with  his  own  Sentiments  and  Pailions,  or 
by  raifmg  thofe  they  were  already  pofielTed  of, 
by  making  them  fenfible  of  all  his  Ardour ;  and 
by  ftirring  up  in  them  Anger,  Envy,  or  Indig- 
nation ao-ainfl  thofe  he  was  himfelf  ao-ainft :  and 
that  this  was  the  principal  Art  in  which  his  Elo* 
quence  confiiled. 

What  Ludan  favs  of  this  Orator,  by  the 
Mouth  of  Alexander  s  Succeflbr,  contributes  high- 
ly to  his  Glor)\  Had  it  not  been  for  Deimfthe^ 
ncs^  fays  King  Aiit'ipater^  I  had  taken  Athens  with 
lefs  Difficulty  than  I  did  Thebes-,  but  he  v/as 
every  where  to  oppofe  my  Defigns,  he  could  by 
no  means  be  furprized,  but  was  alone  more  for- 
midable than  Fleets  and  Armies.  What  would 
he  have  done  had  he  had  the  Com.mand  of  an 
A.rmy,  or  the  Adminiflration  of  the  publick  Re- 
venues, when  we  found  it  a   Matter    of  fuch 

Difficult^^ 
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T)Ifficulty  to  defend  our  felves  agalnft  the  Force 
-and  Power  of  his  Words  ?  King  Philip  reflecting 
how  terrible  this  Man  would  have  been  had  he 
had  any  warlike  Command,  when  the  Thunder 
of  his  Eloquence  was  fo  dreadful,  fays  in  the 
fame  Place,  Let  no  one  call  the  Athenians  my ' 
Enemies,  for  I  know  none  I  have  but  Demo- 
Jiheyies ;  it  is  he  alone  that  wages  War  with  me, 
that  oppofes  my  Defigns,  and  fruftates  all  my 
Enterprizes.  So  that  this  incomparable  Perfon 
£ave  that  Prince  more  Trouble,  and  more  con- 
founded his  Affairs,  than  the  Pyreum  v/ith  all 
its  Gallies,  or  tlie  united  Force  of  all  Greece, 
Dionyfius  of  Halt  car  najpus  conFeffes,  that  the  Elo- 
quence of  this  Orator  made  the  fame  ImpreiTion 
upon  him,  as  the  Myfteries  of  the  Goddefs  Cybele 
4id  upon  her  Priells.  But  nothing  fecms  more 
to  raife  the  Glory  of  this  great  Man,  than  what 
^dntilian  fays  of  him.  That  it  was  the  Elo- 
quence of  Dcfno/ihcnes  that  made  Cicero  an  Ora- 
tor ;  and  this  is  v/hat  Tully  himfelf  acknowledges 
when  he  fays,  that  he  made  it  his  Endeavour  to 
follow  him,  but  could  never  attain  to  it.  Thefe 
Inftances  of  Applaufe  may  be  jullly  oppofed  to  the 
InYQck^iYQ.'i  o^yuverial  2iRdi  Sidonius,  who  have  re-  . 
proached  Detnojlheiies  with  the  Obfcurity  of  his 
Birth,  as  if  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  and  the  na- 
tural Abilities'  of  every  Man,  depended  upon  the 
-Circumflances  of  his  Nativity. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  better  Idea  of  the 
great  Advantage  Demoflhmes  had  over  all  other 
Men,  in  the  Art  of  Pronunciation,  and  in  a 
graceful  Action,  than  the  Teftimony  of  his 
greateft  Rival.  For  Mfchines  being  carf  in  a  Suit 
he  was  engaged  in  againft  Ctefiphon^  whom  De-  ' 
mojihenes  had  defended,  for  Shame  and  Qvld  had 

retired 
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retired  to  Rhodes,  v/here  fome  of  his  Friends  Im* 
portuning  him  to  repeat  to  them  the  Oration  he 
had  made  againft  Cteftphon^  he  read  it  over  to 
them  i  upon  which  they  requefted  likewife  of  him 
to  let  them  hear  that  which  Demojihenes  had 
made  againft  him,  which  he  likewife  did,  and 
read  it  to  them  very  diflinclly  ;  whereupon  they 
all  began  to  admire  it :  Btd  what  would  you  have 
done^    faid  he,    had  you  heard  him  [peak  it  hiiU" 

To  this  animating  Power  of  Aclion  he  had 
join'd  the  equal  Force  of  great  and  noble  Ex- 
preilions,  of  lively  Defcriptions,  of  m.oving  Paf- 
fages,  proper  to  affe6f  and  make  ftrong  ImprelTions 
upon  the  ^>lind.  All  his  Difcourfes  were  full  of 
expreiJive  Figures,  of  frequent  A  poftrophe's,  and 
reiterated  Interrogatories,  which  gave  Life  and 
Vigour  to,  and  animated  all  he  faid  ;  as  Longmus 
obfer\'es.  So  that  we  may  truly  affirm,  never 
any  other  Orator  raifed  his  Anger,  Hatred,  In- 
dignation, and  indeed  all  his  Paffions,  to  that 
Height  as  Demojihenes  did.  And  this  doubtlefs 
was  the  Reafon  that  made  Demetrius  Phalereus 
fay.  That  he  harangued  as  if  he  had  been  infpired  ; 
and  Eratojlhenes  in  Plutarch,  TJjat  he  /poke  like  an 
Enthufiajh  For  he  was,  as  it  were,  in  Raptures 
when  he  fpoke,  by  the  Heat  of  his  A6lion,  and 
the  violent  Tranfport  of  his  Imagination. 

What  fhall  I  fay  of  that  fharp  Style  where- 
with he  ftirred  up  the  Mind  of  the  Ather.ian  Re- 
publick  againft  Philip,  without  any  Regard  to 
his  Qiiality  ?  of  thofe  bitter  Invedtives  he  made 
againlf  Medias  in  order  to  make  him  odious  and 
obnoxious  to  the  publick  Hatred  ?  of  thofe 
vehement  Tranfports  of  Palllon  he  was  in  againft 
/EJchines  in  his  Oration  for  Ctefiphon  ?  of  all  thofe 

frequent 
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frequent  Invocations  of  the  Gods  ?  of  thofe  Apo- 
ftrophe's  to  the  Sun  and  Stars  ?  of  thofe  Oaths,  by- 
Heaven  and  Earth,  by  Fountains  and  Rivers, 
according;  to  the  Maxims  of  his  ReHo;ion  ?  and 
of  thofe  ftrange  forc'd  Figures,  and  of  all  thofe 
violent  Pafiions,  and  furious  Commotions  which 
we  meet  with  in  feveral  Parts  of  his  Dif- 
courfes  ?  To  all  which  he  adds  a  Tone  more  thun- 
dering than  that  of  Pericles^  whom  he  had  pro- 
pofed  for  his  Imitation.  And  the  Vehemency 
of  A6lion,  join'd  with  that  of  Expreffion,  is  what 
makes  up  the  Characler  of  that  powerful  Elo- 
quence which  none  ever  arrived  to  but  De- 
mojihenes. 

He  had  alfo  a  particular  Talent  in  reprefent- 
ing  Things  exa6tly  with  all  their  Circumilances, 
which  is  of  no  fmall  Moment,  in  order  to  gain 
Credit  with  the  People ;  to  v/hom  all  Things 
feem  to  have  a  greater  Degree  of  Probability,  if 
they  are  but  well  circumilantiated.  And  he 
had  fo  exquifite  an  Art  in  painting  all  Things 
according  to  Nature,  that  the  meereil  Fables, 
as  he  related  them,  would  prevail  more  upon  the. 
Account  of  that  fimple  plain  Way  he  delivered 
them  in,  than  the  moit  fubftantial  Reafons,  than 
the  moft  convincing  Truths  alledged  by  others. 
And  thefe  kind  of  Reprefentations  of  Things 
taken  according  to  Nature,  were  what  he  had 
wonderful  Succefs  in. 

The  Eloquence  of  Demojihenes^  fays  Dionyjtus 
Halkarnajfeus^  was  very  artificial,  he  could  turn 
and  wind,  and  tread  the  moft  unbeaten  Paths, 
to  come  to  his  propofed  End  with  the  greater  Se- 
curity. But  tho'  he  had  a  moft  admirable  Talent 
at  difplaying  his  Reaf)ns  to  the  beft  Aivantage, 
and  at  eftablifhing    his  Arguments   u^on    firm 

and 
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and  lading  Foundations,    yet  was  he    infinitely 
more  expert  at  confuting  thofe  of  his  Adverfaries 
by  the  Strength  of  his  Enthymemes,    "W'liich  were 
fo  celebrated  by  all  Antiquity.     And  he  never 
appeared  more  powerful  than  when  he  v,'as  moil 
powerfully  attack'd ;    as  v/e   may  obferve  in  his 
Oration  for  Ctefiphon^    the  Succefs  of  which  rifes 
as  to  its  Value  in  proportion  to  the  Greatnefs  of 
the  Merit  of  /Efchines  his  Adverfary.     Never  was 
any  Affair  tranfadled  by  two  Orators  with  greater 
Heat  and   Fury,    or  with    greater  Application  ; 
for  they  were  full  four  Years  in  preparing  their 
Matter.      This    Animofity,      which     refounded 
throughout  all  Greece^    brought  together  from  all 
Parts  a  mighty  Concourfe  of  Auditors  to   affift   at 
this  Decifion,  and  to  fee  a  Tryal  of  Skill  between 
thefe  two  great  Men,  who  were  fo  celebrated  for 
their  Emulation. 

But  as  this  Vehemence  was  the  principal 
Character  of  this  Orator,  fo  Fhotius  affures  us, 
that  th  Dfe  Harangues  he  made  to  the  People,  had 
more  Force  and  Energy  in  them,  than  thofe  he 
made  to  the  Senate ;  for  whatever  is  great  and 
noble  in  Eloquence,  is  fo  to  Advantage  v/hen  deli- 
vered before  a  great  Affembly.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  Credit  he  had  gained  in  the  State  by  the 
Integrity  of  his  Intentions,  authorized  him  to 
fay  any  thing,  and  to  fpeak  to  this  People  with 
Indignation  and  Refentment,  who  were  of  that 
Temper,  that  they  muft  be  prelTed  to  their  Duty. 
The  Sharpnefs  this  Orator  ufed,  and  the  frequent 
Inftances  he  gave  them  of  his  being  angry  and 
enraged  at  them,  were  not  in  the  leaft  difpleafmg 
to  them,  when  they  were  once  fenfible  that  there 
was  a  Necefiity  of  waking  them  out  of  that  Le- 
thargy into  which  their  natural  Negligence  and 
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Idleneis  had  led  them.  And  Demojihenesy  th..t 
he  might  more  fccurely  manage  this  Sort  o^ 
People,  who  were  truly  proud  and  haughty, 
but  withal  timorous  and  cowardly,  made  a  great 
Show  of  his  Zeal  for  the  Good  of  the  State  uf  on 
all  Emergencies.  They  had  accuftcmed  them- 
felves  to  bear  his  Inve61:ives  r.nd  Re  caches,  by 
i^eafon  of  the  Fruit  they  often  reaped  from  his  good 
Counfels.  Neither  was  he  himfelf  ignorant 
how  requifitc  it  was  to  appear  fbn>etirnes  angry 
and  fevere,  tlmt  he  might  be  ufeful  to  thofe  that 
heard  him. 

There  was  neverthelefs  in    this  auiftere   kind 
of  Eloquence   a  great  deal    of  folid  Reafon,    of 
found  Judgment  and    good   Senfe,    without  any 
falfe  Colours,    without  any  thigg  that  is  weak  or 
fuperiicial  ^    and  his  Reproaches,    how  fevere  (o- 
ever,  were  always  takan  in  good  part,    becaufe  he 
back'd  them  with  fuch  weighty  Reafons   and  Aj;- 
guments,  as  were  irrefiftable.     His  Language  was 
the  common  Dialect,    having  nothing  in  it  that 
was  far  fetched,  or  exquifitely  nice  j    yet  it  was 
very  pure  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  Delicacy  gf 
Tafle.then  prevalent  at  Athens.       But  he  had   aii 
Art  of  giving  his  Language,    as   plain  as  it  was, 
all  the  Life  and  Vigour  tliat  c-oul4  be  ^     fo  that  hq^ 
|)leafed  by  the  Vehemence  of  his  Adli-on.      It  is 
obferved,  that  the  longer  he  fpoke,     the  finer  his 
Orations  were.     I  (hculd  nevei^  ena^    were  I  to 
take  in  all  that  could  be  produced  upon  this  Sub- 
iecl ;  what  has  be^n  a-iready  faid,  will  give  us  an 
Idea  of  the  extraordinary  Vv  orth  of  this  great  Man, 
and  a  juft  Eftimate  of  his  Merit. 

He  flourifhe-d  in.  th«s  Reign  of  Fhil'ip  of  Ma- 
iedoji.  The-  Time  of"  his  Birth  and  of  his  Death 
is  uncertain.     It  is  fuppofed  he  was  born  about 
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the  Year  of  Ro?ne  three  hundred  and  feventy-three, 
and  lived  about  threefcore  Years. 
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P  0  LTB  lU  S. 

THE  taking  of  Ccnftant'inople  by  Mahomet 
the  Great  fell  in  the  latter  Times  of  Pope 
Nichobs  the  Fifth,  a  Pope  not  only  ftudious  of 
good  Letters,  and  particularly  of  Hiftory,  but 
alfo  a  great  Encourager  of  it  in  others.  From 
the  dreadful  Overthrow  of  that  City  and  final 
Sibverfion  of  the  Greek  Empire  many  learned 
Men  efcaped,  and  brought  over  with  them,  into 
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Italv^  that  Treafure  of  ancient  Authors,  wl^Gb, 
by  their  Unhappinefs  we  how  pofiefs  ;  and  among 
the  reft  feme  of  the  remaining;  Frag^ments  of 
Polybius.  The  Body  of  his  Hiftory,  as  he  left  it 
finiihed,  confifted  of  forty  Books,  of  which  the 
eighth  Part  is  only  remaining  to  us  entire.  As 
for  his  Negociations  when  he  wa.^  fent  EmbaiTa- 
dor,  either  from  his  own  Countrvmen  the  Com- 
monweakh  of  the  Achalans^  or  afterwards  was 
employed  by  the  Komans  on  their  Bafmefs  with 
other  Nations,  we  are  obliged  to  Conjlantine  the 
Great  for  their  Prefer\'^ation ;  for  that  Emperor 
v/as  fo  much  in  love  with  the  dextrous  Alanage- 
ment  and  Wifdom  of  this  Grecian^  that  he  caufed 
them  all  to  be  faithfully  tranfcribed,  and  made 
frequent  ufe  of  them  in  his  own  Difpatches  and 
Affairs  with  foreign  Princes,  as  his  beft  Guides, 
in  his  Concernments  with  them. 

None  that  converfe  with  Books  can  be  iz- 
norant  that  Polybius  was  of  McgalopGlis,  a  City 
in  Arcadia.  He  began  to  flouriili  in  the  times 
of  Ptolc?ny  Phikmeter^  and  was  born  about  the 
fourth  Year  of  the  Hundred  and  forty-third 
Olympiad.  He  was  the  Son  of  Lycortus^  General 
of  the  JchaianSy  which  was  the  mod:  renowned 
Republick  then  in  Greece.  That  great  State 
fent  them,  both  Father  and  Son,  in  the  Quality 
of Embaffadors  to  xht  Egyptian  King;  and  the 
Son  had  afterwards  the  fame  Honour  when  he 
was  deputed  to  go  to  the  Ro?nan  Conful,  who 
made  war  upon  King  Perfeus  in  Thejjaly.  He 
was  born  noble,  and  as  he  received  at  his  Birth 
great  Gifts  from  Nature  which  favoured  his  De- 
lio-n  of  writing:  Hiftorv,  fo  that  Chance  of  For- 
tune  which  brought  him  to  Pome  was  of  no  fmall 
Advantage  to  him  \  fmce  he  was  indebted  to  it 
D  2  not 
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not  only  for  the  befl  Part  of  his  Learning,  but  for 
the  important  Friendihip  he  contradled  with  Sci- 
pic,  and  Leiius,  which  contributed  much  to  the. 
Celebration  of  his  Hiilory  to  Pofteritf. 

But  the  Pains  he  took  in  the  Acquifition  of 
all  that  could  put  him  into  a  Capacity  of  writing 
well  and  labouring  for  Eternity,  feems  worthy 
to  be  confidered.  He  thought  he  could  make 
no  exact  Defcription,  nor  be  confident  of  the 
Authority  of  his  Mem.orials  from  whatroe\'er 
Place  he  fhould  have  them,  if  he  had  not  rec- 
tified them  by  his  own  Sight;  viewing  himfelf 
the  Countries  he  intended  to  treat  of.  He  re- 
folved  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted  with  many 
Places,  as  v/ell  of  Enro-pCy  as  Afia  and  Africay 
whither  he  went  purpofely  to  be  afiured  of  what 
he  fhoulo  Vv'rite  of  them.  And  he  ufed  Scipio^s 
Autliority  to  procure  Vefiels  fit  to  fail  upon  the 
Aila7itic  Ocean,  judging  that  what  he  fhould 
there  obferve  would  prove  witivX  to  his  Defign. 
It  is  certain  that  he  pafied  the  Alps,  and  one 
Part  of  Gaul,  to  reprefent  truly  HayiiuhaW  Paf- 
fage  into  Italy  %  and  fearing  to  omit  the  leaft 
Circumftance  of  the  fame  Scipios  A6lions,  he 
travelled  all  over  Sp£iin^  and  flopt  particularly 
at  New  Carthage,  that  he  might  carefully  iiudy 
the  Situation  of  it. 

POLTBIUS^  tho'  he  principally  intended 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Romans^  and  the  Eftablifhment 
of  the^r  Empire  over  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
World  which  was  then  known,  yet  he  had  in 
his  eye  the  general  Hiftory  of  the  Time?,  in 
which  he  lived,  not  forgetting  either  the  Wars 
of  his  own  Country  with  their  Neighbouis  of 
Mtolia,  or  the  concurrent  Affairs  of  Macedoyna^ 
and  the  Provinces  of  Grme^   (which  is  properly 
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fo  called)  nor  the  Monarchies  of  AJia  and  Egyptf 
4ior  the  Republick  of  the  Carthaginians^  with 
the  feveral  Traverfes  of  their  Fortunes,  either  in 
relation  to  the  Romans^  or  independant  to  the 
Wars  which  they  waged  with  them,  befides  what 
happened  in  ^pain  and  Sicily^  and  other  European 
Countries*  The  Time  which  is  taken  up  in  tb's 
Hiflory  cer/ifts  of  fifty-three  Years,  and  the 
greatefl  Part  of  it  is  employed  in  the  Defcription 
of  thole  Events  of  which  he  was  an  Eye-wit- 
nefs,  or  bore  a  confiderable  Part  in  the  Conduct 
of  them.  He  was  fully  qualified  to  execute  the 
great  Defign  he  engaged  in ;  for  tho'  poflibly  he 
might  yield  to  one  or  two  of  the  Greek  Hifto- 
rians  in  the  Praife  of  Eloquence,  yet  in  Wifdom 
and  all  other  Accomplifhments  belonging  to  a 
perfeft  Hiftorian,  he  was  at  leaft  equal  to  any 
other  Writer  Gre^k  or  Roman^  and  perhaps  ex- 
celled them  all.  He  comes  recommended  by 
the  Nobility  of  his  Birth,  by  his  Inftitution  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  his  Knowledge  in  natural 
and  moral  Philofophy,  and  particularly  the  Po- 
liticks; by  being  converfant  both  in  the  Arts 
of  Peace  and  War ;  by  his  Education  under  his 
Father  Lycortusy  who  voluntarily  depofed  himfelf 
from  his  Sovereignty  of  Megalopolis  to  become  a 
principal  Member  of  the  yf^fo^w  Commonwealth, 
which  then  fiourifhed  under  the  Management  of 
Aro.tus  \  by  his  Friendfhip  with  Scipio  AfricanuSy 
who  fubdued  Carthagey  to  whom  he  was  both  a 
Companion  and  a  Counfellor ;  and  b)^  the  Good- 
will, Eiteem  and  Intimacy  which  he  had  with 
feveral  Princes  of  Afiay  Greece  and  Egypty  during 
his  Life ;  and  after  his  Deceafe,  by  deferving  the 
Applaufe  and  Approbation  of  all  fucceeding 
Ages» 

D  3  We 
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We  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Worth  and 
Greatnefs  of  this  Writer  by  the  Number   of  Sta- 
tues erecled  to  his  Pfoncur,    by  the    Greeks   at 
Palantium^  Mantinaa^    ^egaa^     Me  galop  oT:  s    and 
otlier  Cities  of  Arcadia ;  the  Infcriptlcn  of    one 
of  which  teflifies,    fays  Fatifanlas^    that  he  tra- 
velled over  all   Seas  and  Lards,    was   a  Friend 
and  Ally  to  the  Rcmaiis^    and  reconciled   them, 
being  then  incenfed   againfl  the   Grecians ;    and 
another  Infcription   is  thus.    If  Greece  had  at 
frjl  purfued  the  Ccunjel  of  Pclybius,    it    had  not 
offended;    hut  hci72g   now  mtferahly  affdBed^    he  is 
her  only  Comfort  and  Support.     He   is  mentioned 
with  great  Honour  by  Cicerc^  Straho^  fcfephus  and 
Plutarch;    and  in    v.hat  Rank   of  Writers  they 
are  placed,    none  of  the  Learned  need  to  be  in- 
formed.    He  is  copy'd  in  whole  Books  together 
by  Livy^  commonly  eftecmed  the  Prince  of  the 
Ro??ian  Hiflory,    and  tranfiated  word   for  word  ; 
tho'  the  Latin  Hiftorian  is  not  to  be  excufed  for 
giving  him    only  the  dry   Commendation    of   a 
Writer  not  to  be  defplfed,    without  confeiling  to 
whom  he  had  been  fo  much  obliged.      Marcus 
Brutus^  who  preferred  the  Freedom  of  his  Coun- 
try to  the  Obligations   which  he   had  to  Julius 
Ccefar^  io  prized  Polyhius^  that  he  made  a  Com- 
pendium of  his  Works,    and  read  him  not  only 
for  his  L"iftru6cion,  but   for  the  Diverfidn   of  his 
Grief,  when  his  noble  Enterprize  for   the  Refto- 
ration  of  the  Com.monwealth  had  not  found  the 
S' ccefs  which  it  deferved.     And  thi$  is  not  the 
jeaft  Commendation  of  this   Hiftorian,    that  he 
who  was  not  wholly  fatisfied  with  the  Eloquence 
of  Tully^  fliould  epitomize  Polyhius  with  his  own 
Hand.     It  was  on  the  Confideration    of  Brutus^ 
and  the  Veneration   which  he  paid   him,    that 
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Conjlmtlne  the  Great  took  To  great  a  Pleafure 
in  reading  him,  and  colle(5ling  the  feveral  Trea- , 
ties  of  his  Embaffies ;  of  which,  tho'  many  are 
now  lofl,  yet  thofe  which  remain  are  a  fufHcient 
Teilimony  of  his  great  Abilities.  He  learned 
the  Roman  Tongue,'  and  attained  to  that  Know- 
ledge of  their  Lav/s,  their  Rights,  their  Cuftoms 
and  Antiquities,  that  few  of  their  own  Citizens 
underftood  them  better  i  ^  having  gained  Permiffion 
from  the  Senate  to  fearch  the  Capitol,  he  made 
himfelf  familiar  with  their  Records,  and  after- 
wards tranflated  them  into  his  Mother-Tongue  ; 
So  that  he  taught  the  Noblemen  of  Rome  their 
own  municipal  Laws,  and  was  accounted  more 
fkilful  in  them  than  Fabius  PiSforj  a  Man  of  the 
Senatorian  Order,  who  wrote  the  Tranfa(Sl:ions  of 
the  Pun'ick  Wars. 

PO  LTB  lU  S  was  without  all  queflion  a 
very  great  Man  ;  he  was  noble,  and  of  the  firft 
Rank  of  his  Country,  a  Soldier,  a  Statefman, 
and  a  Philofopher  ;  and  withal  of  an  excellent 
Underftanding ;  polifhed  and  cultivated  by  Buli- 
nefs  and  eminent  Trufts,  and  tempered  and 
ballafted  by  his  own  and  his  Country's  AfRiclions. 
So  that  it  may  be  faid,  no  Man  ever  engaged  in 
a  Work  of  this  Sort  better  furnifhed  with  Requi- 
fites ;  and  he  feems  tg  fill  the  Chair,  when  he 
treats  difti ndly  on  any  of  the  above-named 
SubjecLS  ;  but  when  he  talks  of  War,  which  is  the 
favourite  Subje6l  and  Darling  of  Hiftory,  how 
like  a  General  and  perfe6l  Mafter  in  that  Trade 
does  he  acquit  himfelf  ?  Hov/  exac^  and  painful 
is  he  in  his  Defcriptions  of  Battles  by  Land  and 
Sea,  defcending  to  every  Particular  that  may 
afford  Light  to  his  Reader  ?  How  finely,  fruit- 
fully, juftiy   and  morally,    does  he  inllru6l  and 
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reafon  on  Events  of  Councils,  Battles,  and  all 
kind  of  Tranfadlions  ?  How  does  HanmhaT^ 
Craft  and  Wifdom,  and  Flammius\  Rallinefs  and 
Folly,  appear  in  his  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Thrafymeyie  \  infomuch  that  from  Readers  we 
become  Spe61:ators  of  all  thofe  Exploits  ?  How 
faithful  is  he  to  the  Chara<Si:er  of  the  Carihagi- 
nianSi  in  their  Naval  Knowledge  and  Strength? 
And  with  what  Franknefs,  Alfurancc  and  Im- 
partiality, does  he  fhew  the  Ro?na7ts  Ignorance, 
and  reprove  their  Raihnefs,  when  he  compares 
thofe  two  People  on  the  Siibje<St  of  their  martial 
Affairs  and  Adventures  ?  All  which  we  read  with 
Pleafure,  and  approve  v/ith  Eafe.  So  that,  in  a 
Word,  he  will  be  found  throughout  to  preferve 
his  Chara6ler  of  a  brave,  able  and  impartial 
Writer.  The  Subje6t  of  his  Hiftory  were  all  the 
moft  confiderable  Adiions  in  the  World,  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  fecond  Punick  War  to  the 
End  of  that  which  terminated  the  Differences  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Macedofiian  Kings,  by  the 
utter  Ruin  of  their  Monarchy. 

LJ  MOT  HE  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  one 
Sebajiian  MacciuSy  who  treating  of  Hiflory,  and 
declaiming  againft  Digreflions,  condemns  thofe 
of  Salluji  and  Polybius  ;  indecently  calling  them 
bafe-conditioned  Fellows,  and  Men  fprung  out 
©f  the  Dregs  of  the  People*  and  the  more  to  de- 
fame the  latter,  he  particularly  adds,  that  he  was 
a  meer  Pedant  given  to  Scipioy  to  ferve  him  in  the 
quality  of  a  Praeceptor ;  but  this  Imputation  is 
unlearned  and  ridiculous,  for  it  is  utterly  im- 
probable that  a  Perfon  fo  exercifed  in  Affairs  of 
State,  and  accuftomed  to  great  Employments, 
as  Polybius  was,  fhould  be  known  to  Scipio^ 
and  accompany  him  in  all  his  military  Ex- 
peditions,, 
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pedltions,    for    no   other   Purpofe   than    to    in- 
i}ru(Si:   him   in  the  Parts   of   Speech,    and   teach 
him    the      Rudiments    of     Grammar.       Tliere 
mi2;ht  be  more   Reafon  perhaps   to  charge  him, 
as  fbme  have  done,  with  Impiety    and  Want  of 
Religion   in    his  Devotion    to    the  Deity ;    for 
thoucrh   he    fpeaks  in  many    Places  very    adyan- 
fageoully  of  the  Worfhip   of  the  Godr,  as  when 
he  attributes  all  the  Glory  of  ArcacUa^i  his  Coun- 
trv,  to  their   great  Care  in    ferving  the   Altars, 
r.nd  elfewhere  profelTes    that  he   abhors   the   Li- 
centioufnefs   of  War  that   caufes  the  Deftrudion 
ctf  Temples,  which  he  makes  to   be   a  mofl  ca- 
pital Crim.e  i  yet   he  declares  fo^  formally  in.  an- 
other Place  againft  the  Divinity,  and   all   thcfe 
who  in  his  T^ime   held  the  Opinion  of  the. Pains 
&f  Hsll,  that  it  appears  evidently  he  believed  no- 
thing of  the  Matter.     And  about  the  End  of  the 
fixth   Bock  he  obferves  that  Superftition,  v/hich 
was  accounted  a  Vice  by  all  other  Nations,  pafied 
for  a  Virtue  among  the  Homans.     If  one   could, 
fays  he,  compofe   a.Republick   only  of  wife  and 
virtuous  Menj.ali  thofe  fabulous  Opinions  of  Gods 
and  Hell"v/ould   be  altogether  iuperHuous^     But 
{;i,vizt  there    is  no  State  where  th^  People  are  not 
(as  w^e   fee  them)    fubjefl    to  Ir^-egularities    and 
evil  Actions;    one  muft,  to  bridle   them,  make 
ufe   of  thofe  im^aginary  Fears,    and    the  panick 
Terrors  of  the  other  World  that    our  Religion 
imiprints,  and  which  the  Ancients  have  fo   pru- 
dently introduced  to  this  End,  that  they  cannot 
be  contradicted  now  by  any  but  rafn  Perfons,  or 
thofe  who  are  not  well  in  their  Wits..    Let  fuch 
as   defend  Polybius    in   every  thijig  (as   Cafauhon 
has  done)  fay  what  they  pleafs  tn  his  favour,  they 
oa  never,  after  fo  formal  a  Declaration,  make 
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him  pafs  for  a  Perfon  very  zealous  in   the  Reli- 
gion of  his  Time. 

Besides  the  forty  Books  of  his  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  it  is  credible  by  one  of  the  Letters 
which  Cicero  writ  to  Lucceiu's^  that  he  made  a 
particular  Treatife  of  the  War  of  Numantia, 
His  grreat  Asre  furnifhed  him  with  Convenience 
to  write  much  j  fince  we  underftand  from  Ln- 
c'lan^  that  he  pafTed  the  great  climacterical  Year, 
and  died  not  till  he  was  eight}^-two  Years  old. 
Fie  confeiTes  himfdf,  that  the  Advice  of  Lelius^ 
which  he  often  required  in  their  ordinary  Con- 
ferences^ and  the  Memorials  which  that  great 
Perfon  furniilied  him  withal,  were  very  advanta- 
geous to  him. 

But  as  to  his  Manner  of  v/riting,  the  Learn- 
ed have  not  agreed  to  beftov/  upon  him  the 
Praife  of  Eloquence.  Dionyfius  Hahcarnajfeus^ 
the  moft  flridi:  and  auilere  Critick  among  them, 
calls  him  impolite,  and  reproaches  him  with. 
Ne2:lig:ence  both  in  the  Choice  pi  Words  and 
the  Structure  or  Compofition  of  his  Periods, 
His  Excellency  neverthelefs  is  fuch  in  all  other 
Things,  that  one  would  ill ppofe  he  negle6ted  tlie. 
Nicety  of  Words  as  of  little  Importance,  to 
confine  himfelf  entirely  to  Things  more  ferious 
9nd  fignificant.  He  certainly  deferved  the  great 
Elogies  given  him  by  learned  Men.  Polybiusy 
fays  Bodin^  is  not  only  every  where  equal  and 
like  himfelf,  but  alfo  wife  and  grave,  fparing 
in  his  Comm.endations,  iharp  and  fevere  in  his 
Reprehenfions,  and  like  a  prudent  Lawgiver 
and  a  good  Commander,  he  difputes  many  Things 
concerning  the  military  and  civil  Difcipline,  and 
the  Duty  of  an  Hiftorian.  Lipfius  is  more  large 
in  his  Commendation.     Polybius^    in  Judgment 

and 
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and  Prudence,  is  not  unlike  ThucycUdes  ;  but  in 
his  Care  and  Style  more  loofe  and  free ;  he  flies 
out,  breaks  off,  and  dilates  his  Difcourfe  ,  and  in 
many  Places  does  not  To  much  relate  as  prcfelTed- 
\y  teach  ;  but  then  his  Advices  are  every  where 
right  and  falutary,  and  I  fnould  therefore  the 
rather  commend  him  to  Princes,  tecaufe  there 
is  no  need  of  an  anxious  Enquiry  into  his 
Thoughts,  but  he  himfelf  opens  and  reveals  his 
Senfe,  Polybius^  fays  Rapin,  is  more  grave  than 
Thucydides  ;  he  does  not  fo  often  introduce  Scipio 
fpeaking,  altho'  he  had  a  kind  of  right  to  do  it ; 
having  all  along  waited  upon  him  in  his  Wars. 
He  has  frequent  Digreiiions  upon  Politicks,  the 
Art  of  War,  and  the  Law^s  of  Hiftory,  which 
do  not  feem  neceflary.  He  is  a  greater  Libertine 
than  ^Xenophon^  and  treats  the  Opinions  the  Peo- 
ple of  thofe  Days  had  of  their  Gods  and  PIcil  as 
Fables.  But  the  moft  learned  Cafauhon^  in  his 
Preface  to  Polyhius^  has  moft  clearly  and  at  large 
demonftrated  the  Excellence  of  this  Greek  Wri- 
ter, and  wherein  he  is  to  be  preferred  before  th^ 
other  Hiftorians. 
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DIODORUS  SICULUS. 

r^IODORUS    SICULUS    was    a   Native. 
•*-^  of  Agyrium^  a  City  in  iS/t/Zy,  and  flouriflied 
in  the  Time  of  'Julius  Cafar  2A\di  Augujius.     He- 
wrote  at  Rajne  his  excellent  Workj^    entitled  Bi- 
hliotheca  Hifiorica,  after  having  travelled  through 
the  greateft  Part  of  Jfta  and  Europe^  with  mere- 
djble  Hazards  and  Fatigue,  to  inform  himielf  and 
coUedb  Materials.     He  fpent  thirty  Years  in  com- 
pofmg    it,   -aad  -coUe^ed    it    into   fortv  Booksy 
which  took  in  th^  Subftance  of  what  the   moft  ■ 
renowned  Hiftorlans    had    v/ritten    before  him  ; 
infomuch,  that  if  this  Work  were  ftill  compleat^ 
we  could  not  want  a  competent  Knowledge  of 
the  firft  and  remoteft  Ages. 

But,  to  the  great  Grief  of  learned  Men, 
of  the  forty  Books  only  fifteen  are  now  extant. 
The  firfl  five  a?e  entire,  and  give  us  an  Aecount 
of  the  fabulous  Times,  and  explain  the  Antiqui- 
ties and  Tranfadlions  of  the  Egyptians,  AJJyrians^. 
Per/tans^  Lybians,  Grecians^  and  other  Nations, 
before  the  Trojan  War.  The  five  next  Books 
are  wantmg.  The  eleventh  Boek  begins  at 
Xerx-es^s  Expedition  into  Greece :  Fro^n  whence, 
to  the  End  of  the  twentieth  Book,  which  brings 
the  Hiftory  down  to  the  Year  of  the  World 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Work 
J5  entire  3  but  the  latter  twenty  Books  are  quite 

lofl. 
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loft,  Henm  Stephens  afRrts,  Irom  a  Letter  com- 
muni  edited  to  him  by  Mr.  La-Lara  Baif^  that  all 
the  Works  o{  Diodorus  are  found  entire,  in  fome 
Corner  of  Sicily.  I  confefs,  fays  La  Mothe^  upon 
this  Occafion  I  would  willingly  go  almoft  to  the 
End  of  the  World,  if  I  thought  to  find  there  fo 
great  a  Treafure.  And  I  fliall  en\y  thofe  that 
will  come  after  us  this  im-portant  Difcovery,  if  it 
fhall  be  made  when  we  fhal]  be  no  more  ;  and 
that  inftead  of  fifteen  Books  only,  which  we  now 
enjoy,  they  {hall'  pofTeis  the  whole  forty. 

The  Contents  of  the  whole  Work  are  thus 
explained  by  the  Author.  Our  fix  iirft  Books^. 
(tiie  laft  of  v/hick  is  loft)  fays  he,  com.prehend 
all  that  happened  before  the  X\^?j*  of  Tr^y^  to- 
gether with  'm?.ny  fabulous  Matters  here  and 
there  interfperfed.  Of  thefe,  the  three  former 
r-elate  the  Antiquity  of  the  Barbarians  j  and  the- 
three  latter  contain  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  The 
eleven  next  following,  include  all  that  happened 
remarkable  in  the  World  from,  the  Deftru6lion 
of  Troy  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Laftly,  the  e^^her  twenty-three  extend  to  the 
Conqueft  of  yulius  Ccsfar  over  the  Gauls-,  v/hen 
he  made  the  Brltijh  Ocean  ths  Northern  Bounds- 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

This  Writer  has  undergone  vario\is  Cha- 
racters from  the  Learned.  PUny  allerts,  that 
Diodorus  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  fpoke 
ferioufly,  and  avoid<id  writing  of  Trifles,  Pr//,>2z/x 
apud  Graecos  dejit  -TiUgari  Diodortis.  Bifhop 
jMontague.,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Apparatus^  gives 
tbis  Sicilian  the  Reputation  @f  an  excellent  Au- 
thor, who,  with  great  Fidelity y,'  immenfe  Labour, 
zsiA  uncommon  Diligence  and  Ingenuity,  has- 
'Colle^Sled.  an  Hiftorical   Library,,  in  which  he  has 

reprefented 
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reprefented  his  own  and  the  Studies  of  other 
Men,  being  the  great  Reporter  of  human  Ac- 
tions. He  is  cenfured  nctwithflanding  by  Bocli- 
rius^  who  condemns  the  Style  of  this  Hiftorian  ; 
and  Liuhvicus  /^/"y^i- with  great  Acrimony v arraigns 
the  Body  of  his  Hiftorv,  and  the  Narration-  of 
which  it  is  com.pofed.  He  blames  him  particu- 
larly for  relating  ftrange  and  incredible  Com- 
putations of  Time,  for  inferting  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  preferved  their  publick  Records  for  an 
hundred  thouiiind  Years  ;  that  the  Chaldeans  had 
made  Obfervaticns  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  for 
the  Space  of  four^hundred  feventy  and  tv/o  thou-  , 
fand  Years  before  Alexander  s  Ccnquefts  in  Afta  ; 
that  the  Egyptians  reckoned  fome  ten  and  others 
three  and  twenty  thoufand  Years  from  Ifis  and 
Ofiris^  to  the  fam^e  Alexander ;  and  that  their  firft 
Kings,  w^ho  were  Gods,  did  each  of  them  reign 
no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  Years. 

But  La  Mothe^  with  great  Juftice,  vindicates 
the  Credit  of  this  Writer ;  he  fays,  that  Diodo- 
rus  inferted  the  Egyptian  Ephe?neridesy  and  the 
aftronomical  Calculations  of  the  Chaldeans^  only 
to  fhev/  what  was  the  common  Belief  of  thofe 
I^eople  i  not  infifting  that  he  himfelf  was  of  that 
Opinion.  He  is  fo  far  from  it,  that  he  fays 
exprelly  in  his  fecond  Book,  that  he  cannot  pof- 
fibiy  acquiefce  to  what  the  College  of  Chaldeans 
had  determined  of  the  long  Space  of  Time  which 
preceded  the  Victories  of  Alexander.  I  am  fo 
far,  fays  the  French  Critick  again,  from  condemn- 
ing the  Fables  and  excellent  Mythology  in  the 
firit  five  Books  of  Diodorus^  that,  in  my  Opinion, 
we  have  nothing  more  precious  in  all  that  re- 
mains of  Antiquity  ;  for  befides  that  Fables 
may  beferioufly  told,  and  that  Flatoh  Timaus^ 

with. 
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v/ith  many  oiher  Works  of  great  Confequence, 
would  be  ufelefs  upon  this  Suppofition,  yet  thefe 
are  of  that  Ufe  to  give  us  a  Notion  of  the 
whole  Theoloo^y  of  the  Idolaters.  And  if  it 
were  lawful  to  give  a  holy  Name  to  ^  profane 
lliins:,  I  might  call  the  five  fore-mentioned 
Books'  the  Bible  of  Paganifm  ;  fince  they  teach 
us  at  the  firft  Viev/  what  the  Gentiles  believed  of 
Eternity,  and  of  the  Creation  of.  the  World. 
So  that  they  give  us  fo  perfect  an  Idea  of  the 
Theogony  of  the  Egyptians^  which  was  after- 
w^ards  followed  by  the  Greeks^  that  without 
them  we  fhould  have  been  Strangers  to  thele 
ufeful  Difcoverief,  and  thefe  moft  curious  Rela- 
tions would  have  been  unknown  to, us. 

The  Time  of  thofe  two  Emperors,  Ccefar 
and  Ai'.giijhis^  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  purefl 
Age  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  but  not  fo  of  the 
Greek  \  in  their  Reigns  the  Achenian  Eloquence 
was  already  transferred  to  Rome.  It  is  no  won- 
der then,  that  Diodorus  is  not  equal  in  this  re- 
fpeft  to  Herodotus^  Thucydldes  or  Xenophon^  being 
a  Sicilian  only,  and  under  the  Difadvantage  of 
writing  at  fuch  a  Seafon.  Photius  neverthelefs 
does  not  forbear  to  praife  his  Style>  as  being  very 
clear,  unaitecled,  and  propor  for  his  Subject, 
which  is  Hiftory.  It  is,  fays  he,  neither  too 
Jttick^  nor  too  full  of  old  Words  ;  his  Manner 
of  Writing  obferves  a  juft  Mediocrity  between 
the  mofl  fublime  Style,  and  the  other  which 
the  School  calls  humble  and  creeping,  upon  the 
account  of  its  Lownefs,  which  is  carefully  a- 
Voided  by  this'Hiftorian. 

D  10  D  O  RU  S  is    commended  by   Ji^JIin 
JUartyr.  as  the  moft  renowned  aaa  efteemeci  of 

all 
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all  the  Greek  Hiftorian.s,  and  bv  his  Wrltincrs> 
takes  occafion  to  prove  the  Excellence  and  An- 
tiquity of  Mofes  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  He^ 
hrews  ;  and  when  he  would  infinuate  that  Ho- 
imr  had  learned  in  Egypt  the  moft  beautiful  Paf- 
fages  with  which  he  adorned  his  Poefie,  he  ufes 
for  it  the  Authority  of  Dlodorus^  whom  he  does 
not  name  without  Praife.  Eufehius  goes  beyond 
'Juftin  MsiriyKj  both  in  Titles  of  Hojiour  and 
Citations  of  PaiTages  di'awn  from  thisHiftorian, 
v/ith  vv'hich  he  fills  all  the  Books  of  his  Evan- 
gelical Preparation.  And  when  he  treats  of  the 
Beginning  of  the  World,  and  of  what  the  An- 
cients believed  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  the 
Cuftom  which  the  Carthaginmns  had  to  facrifice 
Men^.  and  of  infinite  other  Sulijecls  which  fall 
into  his  principal  Deiign,  he  always  alledges 
Diedcn'^iis ;  but  he  does  it  chiefly  when  he 
examines  the  Theology  of  the  Egyptians  in  his 
fccond  Book,  v/here  he  very  much  extols  the 
Fame  of  him  ^  he  calls  him  a  mofl  illullrlous 
Writer,,  mofl  exa<St  in  his  Narrations,  and  one 
in  high  Eft-eem  among  the  Learned  for  his  pro- 
found Doctrine ;  and  hq  adds,  that  there  is  no 
Grecian  who  is  not  defirous  to  read  him  and  al- 
low him  the  Preference  above  oth^r  Writers  in 
the  fame  Language.  But  when  he  infifts  in  his 
tenth  Book,  that  Greece  had  received  from  the 
Hands  of  thofe  it  efteemed  barbarous,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  "JewSf  all  tlie  Sciences  and 
Learning  for  which  it  had  fo  great  a  Value ;  it 
is  in  that  he  attributes  to  him  the  greateft  Ho- 
nour :.  For  after  he  had  ufed  the  Teliimonies  of 
Clement^  Porphyry^  PlatOy,  Deniocritus^  EleraclUus^ 
Jx>fephus^     and  other    Authors,,  he   Eiiifhes   his 

Proo£ 
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Proof  with  a  QLiotatlon  out  of  the  firft  Book  of 
that  incomparable  Hiftory,  to  the  end^  fays  he> 
that  the  Authority  of  Diodorus  7nay  he  as  a  Seal  to 
all  my  Demonjlraiion, 
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D I  0  NT S lU S 
HALICARNASSEUS. 

TF  this  Writer  had  not  faid  of  himfelf  in  the 
Beginning  of  his  Hiftory,  that  he  Uved  In  the 
Reign  of  AugujTus^  v/e  might  be  well  afTured  of 
it  from  Strabo ;  who,  fpeaking  of  the  City  of 
Halicarnaffus^  obferves  diat  it  gave  the  World 
two  illuftrious  Perfons,  Herodotus^  and  in  our 
Time,  fays  he,  Dionypus  the  Hiftorian. 

Among  many  Writers  who  bore  the  Name 
of  Dionyfius^  Suiclas  makes  mention  of  another 
befides  him  we  fpeak  of,  who  was  of  Halkar^ 
najfus  alfo,  and  of  his  Poilerity.  He  appeared 
under  the  Emperor  Adrian^  with  the  Surname 
of  Muftcus  ;  becaufe,  tho'  he  was  an  Orator,  his 
principal  Talent  lay  in  Mufick ;  of  which  he 
compofed  many  Books.  As  for  our  Hiftorian, 
he  came  to  Rome  a  fliort  Time  after  Augiijius 
had  happily  finifhed  the  Civil  V/ars,  and  con- 
tinued there  two  and  twenty  Years  :  He  em- 
ployed his  Time  in  learning  the  Latin  Tongue, 
and  colle6fIng  Materials  for  the  Defign  he  had 
laid  of  writing  his  Hifton^  For  this  purpofe  he 
confulted  all  Books,  all  the  Commentaries  and 
Annals  that  had  been  written  by  Romans  of 
^Learning  and  Credit,  about  the  Concerns  of  the 
State,  Old  Cato^  Fahius  Afaximus,  Valerius  An^ 
tiasy  Licinius  Macer^  and  fome  others.  He  ac- 
knowledges 
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knowledges  that  the  Converfation  he  had  with 
the  learned  Men  of  that  Imperial  City,  and  his 
frequent  Conference  with  the  greateft  Genius's  of 
the  Age,  were  of  no  lefs  Service  to  him  than  all 
his  own  Diligence  and  Application. 

His   Hiilory  treats  of  th^  Rojyian  Antiquities, 
which  he  comprifed   in  twenty  Books,    whereof 
there  remain   no  more  than  the  firft  eleven   to 
this  Age,    which  conclude  with  the  Time  when 
the  Confuls  refumed  the   chief  Authority   in  the 
Republick,  after  the  Government  of  the  Decern^ 
virij    which  happened  three  hundred  and  twelve 
Years  after  the  Foundation  of  Rome,     The  whole 
Work  comprehended  much  more ;    for  it  palled 
from  the  taking  of  Troy  over  the  fabulous  and 
hiflorical  Time,    to  the    Beo-innins;  of  the  firft 
Punick  Wvs ',     ending  where  Polyhms  begins  his 
Hiftory.      In  order  to    a    clear    Notice  of  the 
Ro?nan  People,  he  has  begun  his  Work  with  the 
Aborigines^    the  firft  Inhabitants   of  Italy,       His 
Authority  is  vindicated  by  Scaliger^    who   afierts, 
that  we  have  no  Author  remaining  that  has  ob- 
ferved  fo  exadl  Order  in  Chronology ;  and  tho'  he 
may  be  cenfured  for  relating  too  creduloufly  fome 
improbable  Stories,    yet  upon  the    whole  he    is 
efteemed   as  an  exact  and  diligent  Writer,    and 
more  fincere  than  Livy.     He  is  cenfured  as  a  very 
prolix  Orator,    his  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  have 
an  univerfal  Apnlaufe,    and  the  Lofs  of  v/hat    is 
wantino;  is  exceedindv  lamented. 

The  Style  of  this  Writer  [-SisPhotius  confiders 
it)  is  new  and  uncommon,  but  attended  with  a 
Simplicity  which  renders  it  delightful  j  and  he 
adds,  that  the  Elegancy  of  his  Phrafe  corrects 
and  foftens  the  Roughnefs  that  is  fometimes 
found  in  his  ExpreiTion.  He  commends  him  ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly  for  iifing  many  Digreflions,  which  re« 
tain  and  recreate  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,    when 
the  Evennefs   of  an  hiftorical  Narration    begins 
to  be  wearifome  and  tedious.     The  Excellencies 
of  this  Writer  are  more  particularly  diflinguifhed 
by  Bod'inus ;    Dlcrnyfiiis^    fays  he,    befides  the  E- 
fteem  he  merits   by  his  familiar  Style  and  pure 
jittick  Greeks    hss  alfo  written  the  RQman  Anti- 
cjuities  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Citv>    with 
■fo  great  a  Diligence,  that  he  feems  to  excel  all 
other  Greek  and   Latin  Authors ;    for  what  the 
Latins  negle<5ted  as  common   and  well   known, 
■their  Sacrifices,    Plays,    Triumphs,    Enfigns    of 
Magiftrates    and    all    the  Order  of  the   Roman 
publick  Government,  their  Taxes  or  Revenues, 
their  Aufpida  or  Divinations,  their  great  AfTem- 
blies  and  their  difficult  Divifion  of  the    People 
into  Tribes  and  Clafles;    lafllyy   the  Authority 
of  the    Senate,    the  Commands  of  the  Plehes  or 
lov/er  Orders,    the  Authority   of  the  Magiftrates 
and  the  Power  of  the   People  he  only  feems  to 
have  accurately    delivered  j     and   for   the  better 
underftanding   of  thefe,.  he  compares  them  with 
the  Grecian  Laws  and  Rites,    as  when  he  fetches 
the  Laws  of  Retainers,    VafTalage  or  Prote<Si:ion, 
which  Romulus  ir.ftituted,  and  derives  them  from 
the    Cuftoms  of  the  Athenians    and   Thejfalians, 
The  Laws,  he  goes  on,  of  Romulus,    and  Niimay 
-and  Serviusy    had,    togerther  with  the  Origin  of 
the  People  of  Rome,  periflied  totally,  if  this  Au- 
thor had  not  prefer ved  them.     It  is  a  great  Glory 
•to  him  to  have  exceeded  all  the  P^orjian  Writers 
in  Things  wherein  they  ought  to  have  had  fo  great 
Advantage  over  him. 

Certainly,  fays  La  Alothe,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  a  Man  of  that  Reputation,  v/hich 
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D'lonyftus  had  acquired  in  Learning,  could  pro« 
duce  any  thins;  that  was  not  very  polite  and 
worthy  of  his  Name.  We  have  bis  Compofitiom 
of  Rhetoricky  and  the  moft  fubtle  Criticks  place 
him  in  the  firft  Rank  .of  thofe  who  dehghted  in 
that  Sort  of  Study  ;  and  tho'  there  were  no  more 
to  be  faid  of  him  than  the  Requeft  that  was  made 
him  by  Po?npey  the  Great,  to  give  him  his  Judg- 
ment on  the  hrft  Greek  Hiftorians,  and  efpecially 
on  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ;  it  fhews  fufficiently 
the  Efbeem  wherein  he  Hved  in  his  Time,  and  of 
what  Authority  hz  was  in  Rome^  v/hen  that  great 
General  choie  him  out  of  many  others  to  inform 
him  upon  this  Subje6t,  His  Characters  of  an- 
cient Writers  that  were  before  him,  are  too  exact 
jind  rigorous,  and  his  Laws  of  Eloquence  too 
fevere ;  for  according  to  the  Strictnefs  of  his 
I^vlaxims,  there  never  was  a  perfect  Hiftorian. 
Among  many  Inftances  of  his  Spleen  in  Criticifm 
he  took  upon  him  to  blame  the  Style  of  Plato^ 
This  was  one  of  the  Occafioi^s  of  a  Letter 
which  Pompey  writ  to  him  in  Plato's  Defence  5 
and  we  fee  by  Dionyfiiis  his  Anfwer,  that  altho' 
to  pacify  Pompey^  he  profeiles  himfelf  an  Admirer 
oiPlato^  yet  he  Ifill  perfiftsto  give  the  Preference 
to  Demojthenes. 

But  his  Confidence  and  Credulity  in  relating 
Stories  wholly  improbable  deferve  to  be  con- 
demn'dx.  V/hat  can  be  thought  of  his  making 
a  Razor  cut  a  Whetftone,  by  the  Command  of 
Navius  ASflus  the  Augur?  His  reprefenting  Caf- 
tor  and  Pollux  fighting  for  the  Rojnans  againll 
the  Latins?  The  Rivers  Vultirms  and  Glanisrun- 
ning  back  to  their  Source,  m  favour  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Cumis  P  He  fays,  that  a  Statue  of 
the  Goddefs   Fortune  pronounced    thefe  Words 
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twice.  Rite  me  Matrona  dedicaftis.  But  there  is 
fcarce  a  more  ftrange  Relation  in  the  Roman 
Hiflory,  than  the  Action  of  Cltslia^  as  he  re- 
prefents  it.  He  fays  that  this  Roman  Virgin, 
y/ho  was  given  in  Hofl-age  with  many  others  to 
Pcrjemm^  King  of  the  Hctrufcians^  returned  with 
all  her  Companions  from  the  Tufcan  Camp  to 
the  City  of  Rome^  fwimming  over  the  River  T}'- 
her^  wherein  they  had  leave  to  bathe ;  as  if  it 
were  poiTible  that  fearful  Maidens,  who,  it  may 
be  fuppofed  had  not  learned  to  fwim,  durft  but 
look  upon  fuch  a  River  v/ith  Defign  to  pafs  it, 
and  caft  themfelves  defperately  into  it,  when 
the  Peace  was  almoft  concluded.  For  tho'  Pin- 
tarch  defcribes  the  Place  in  the  Life  of  Puhlico- 
la^  fo  very  agreeable  and  convenient  to  bathe 
in,  yet  he  conieifes  that  the  River  was  very  ra- 
pid and  deep ;  Livy  writes  with  no  more  like- 
lihood when  he  tells  the  fame  Story.  Plutarch 
does  indeed  in  fome  meafure  queftion  the  Truth 
of  it.  The  Account  of  Valerius  Aiaxi?nus  is 
more  agreeable,  that  this  young  Lady  under  the 
Favour  of  a  dark  Night  efcap'd  from  the  Ene- 
mies Camp,  mounted  upon  a  Horfe  which  bore 
her  among  her  Friends  on  the  other  Side.  The 
Equeftrian  Statue,  erected  to  her  Honour  by  the 
Romans^  fupports  this  Opinion  -,  but  v»^hen  Wri- 
ters will  facrifice  what  is  plain  and  probable  to 
fomething  marvellous  and  extraordinary,  we  can- 
not be  furprifed  at  fuch  Pvclations. 
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UNDER  that  learned  Emperor  Adrian  flou- 
rifhed  Arrian  of  Nlccmedia^  a  City  of  Bl- 
thyniay  the  celebrated  Scholar  of  Epi£ietus^     (Did 
calls  him  Flavins  Arrianus  Nico??iedie7ifis)  a  Phi- 
lofopher  and  Hiftorian  ;  and,  if  fome  may  be  cre- 
dited, an  eminent  Civilian.     Suidas  acquaints  us 
from    Heliconius^    that    he   attained  even  to  the 
Confular  Dignity,  and  that  for  the  Sweetnefs   of 
his  Style,  he  was  termed  another  Xenophon.    Pho- 
tius   agrees  with  him,    and  adds,    that   he  was 
Prieft  to   Ceres  and  Proferpine.      Ludan  in  his 
Pfeudcmantes  allures  us,    that  Arrian  the  Scholar 
of  EpiBetus^  a  IMan  of  the  firfl  Rank  in  Rome^ 
employ 'd  his  whole  Life   in  the    Study  of  polite 
Literature,  for  which  he  was  fo  particularly  fa- 
mous, fays  Dio^  that  he  was  complimented  with 
his  Freedom  both   of  Rome  and  Athens.     Dio  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  advanced  to  be  Praefe6t    of 
Cappadocla^  and  that  he  reduced  the  Alauyji   and 
MaJJdgetcs,     Pliny  the  Younger,    who  was  then 
Proconful  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia^  addrefied  (^v^n. 
of  his  Epiflles  to  him,  and  this  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, becaufe  Arrian  was  not  only  a  Bithynian, 
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but  wrote  the  Bithynian  and  JIaunian  Hiftory% 
an  Abridgment  of  the  firft  of  v/hich  may  be  feea 
in  Photliis^  and  a  Fragment  of  the  laft  in  the 
fecond  Volume  of  Blancardh  Edition  of  his 
Works. 

He  likewife  -^vTcte  the  Parthian  Kiftory  in 
feventeen  Books,  an  Extra6l  v/hereof  Photius 
has  preferved.  We  have  four  Books  of  his  Diiler- 
"  tations  on  Epi6ieUis  \  as  alfo  a  Paraplus,  or  Lu- 
ilration  of  the  Coafts  of  the  Euxhie  and  Red  Seas, 
infcribed  to  the  Emperor  Adrian^  if  that  In- 
fcription  be  genuine;  for  ^nhnafius  imagines  thefe 
to  have  been  the  Vv"^orks  of  another  of  the  fame 
Name,  who  flourifhed  from  the  time  of  Nero  to 
Vefpajlan.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Dio  the  Syracu^ 
fian  5  an  Account  of  Timolcon^  Acts  in  Sicily ; 
a  Book  of  Tadicks,  and  a  Treatife  on  Hunting, 
as  a  Supplement  to  X^mplxsis  Work  upon  the 
fame  Subject .  His  Indian  Hiflary  xve  have  com- 
pleat,  notwithfianding  the  AfTertation  of  the  learn- 
ed Sfuchius  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  BOILEJU^  in  the  Life  o'i Epiaetus^ 
gives  Arriayi  this  extraordinary  Charadler :  Of 
all  the  Scholars  of  Epi^etus,  fays  he,  Arrian  is 
the  only  one  whofe  Name  has  been  tranfmitted 
with  Reputation  to  Pofterity ;  but  he  is  fuch  a 
one  as  fufHciently  demxonftrates  the  Excellency 
of  his  Mailer,  tho'  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  had  been  of  his  forming.  For  this  is  the 
very  Perfon  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
be  Prseceptor  to  Antoniruy  furnamed  t-he  Pious^ 
becaufe,  like  that  Philofopher,  he  committed  to 
writing  the  Dictates  deliver'd  by  his  Mailer  in 
his  Life-time,  and  publifh'd  them  in  one  Vo- 
lume, under  the  Name  of  Epi£ietus  h:s  Difcour- 
fes,  or  Diiiertationsj   which  at  prefcnt  we  hav-e 
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in  four  Book^  After  this  he  compofed  a  little 
Treat! fe  called  his  Enchindiorty  which  is  a  fhort 
Compendium  of  all  Epicletus^  Philofophical 
Principles,  and  hath  ever  been  acknowledged 
for  one  of  the  moft  valuable  and  beautiful  Pie- 
ces of  ancient  Moralit)^.  He  likewife  writ  a 
large  Book  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  EpiSietiiSy 
which  is  now  unfortunately  lofl.  And  to  fhew 
how  much  he  was  of  Opinion  this  Writer  had 
obliged  Mankind,  he  allures  us,  that  EplSfetus 
left  nothing  of  his  ov/n  Compofition  behind  him, 
and  if  Arrian  had  not  tranfmitted  to  Mankind 
the  Maxims  of  his  Mafter,  we  have  fome  Rea- 
fon  to  doubt  whether  the  very  Name  o(  Epl^e- 
tus  had  not  been  loft  to  the  World.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  know,  whether  his  Hljiory  was  writ  be- 
fore his  Enchiridion^  and  thofe  other  Difcourfes 
of  Ep'icietus^  which  Sbnplicius  in  his  Commenta- 
ries allures  us  to  be  compofed  by  him ;  for  tho* 
it  might  not  be  thought,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary and  natural  Courfe  of  Study,  he  fhould 
apply  himfelf  to  Philofophical  Contemplations  in 
the  youthful  Part  of  his  Life,  yet  it  appears  in 
the  Preface  of  thofe  Difcourfes,  that  he  writ 
them  as  they  were  fpoken  by  his  Mafter,  coHect- 
ed  from  his  Mouth  whilft  he  was  yet  the  Scho- 
lar of  that  great  Philofopher ;  and  he  complains 
that  they  were  publifhed  without  his  Privity, 
which  is  a  certain  Evidence  of  their  beino-  writ- 
ten  in  his  younger  Age.  Photius  fays,  they 
were  formerly  in  twelve  Books,  befides  certain 
Philofophical  DiiTertations  by  him  mentioned 
which  are  loft  to  this  Age. 

As  for  his  Hiftorical  Compofitions,  tho'  we 
have  them  not  all  intire,  by  what  remains  of 
them  we  may  difcern  enough  to  oblige  us   to 
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value  his  Merit ;  and  his  (qycw  J]ooks  of  the 
Conqueft  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  eight 
trhich  treat  particularly  of  Ind'ia^  may  fuffice  to 
give  him  a  Rank  and  Name  among  the  chiefeft 
Hiilorians.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  in  ten  Books 
the  Hiftory  of  thofe  Actions  which  happened  a- 
piongft  Alexander  i  Captains  after  his  Death,  for 
they  could  not  agree  about  the  dividing  their  Con- 
quells  ;  but  of  thofe  there  remains  nothing  at  this 
Day  but  an  Abridgment  of  them,  which  Photius 
gives  us  in  his  Bihliotheca, 

This  Author  gives  us  to  underfland,  that  he 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Di- 
vine Infpii'ation,  and  that  he  did  it  under  the 
Title  of  'ArctCafiu:  ' Au^tDif^v,  and  with  the  fame 
Number  of  Books  that  Xenophon  chofe  to  de- 
fcribe  the  Conquefts  of  Cyrus  ;  and  fome  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  {o  affected  to  follow  that  Author, 
that  he  has  perfectly  imitated  him  in  his  Style, 
and  in  many  other  refpects  ;  and  therefore  he 
is  diftinguifli'd  by  the  Name  of  the  Young  Xe^ 
nophon.  He  declares  in  his  Preface,  that  the 
Relations  of  the  Facts  he  has  delivered,  are 
founded  upon  the  Faith  of  Arijhhulm  and  Ptole- 
maus  LaguSy  who  accompanied  Alexander  in  all  his 
Enterprizes,  and  his  Accounts  are  the  more  cre- 
dible, for  that,  befides  the  Royal  Quality  of  the 
latter,  they  did  neither  of  them  publifh  their 
Writings  till  after  Alexander's  Death,  without 
any  other  Obligation,  than  a  real  Defire  of  dif- 
covering  the  Truth  of  his  Actions.  And  yet 
our  Author  profeffes  in  his  Defcription  of  the 
Death  of  Callijihenes  the  Philofopher,  that  it 
was  diverfly  reported  by  them,  though  they 
were  both  near  the  Perfon  of  Alexander^  when 
the  Procefs  was  made  againfl  that  unfortunate 
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Perfon.  Artjlobulus  fays,  he  was  led  in  Chains 
after  the  Army,  till  he  died  of  a  Sicknefs;  the 
other  affirms,  that,  after  having  been  expofed  to 
7'orture,  he  was  ftrangled  for  being  unhappily 
involved  in  the  Confpiracy  of  Hermolaus  ;  fo  dif* 
ficult  it  is  to  come  at  the  Truth  of  Actions  per- 
formed, and  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  one  and  the  fame  Fa6l  is  many  times  vari- 
ouHy  related  by  thofe  who  faw  it,  becaufe  of  the 
divers  Refpedls  and  Interefts  in  which  the  Relators 
are  feveraliy  engaged, 

P HOTIUS  commends  Arrian  as  equal  to 
the  beft  Hifcorians  \  his  Narration  is  always  a- 
greeable,  becaufe  it  is  both  fhort  and  intelligi- 
ble, and  he  never  difcompofes  his  Readers  with 
tedious  Digreifions,  and  fuch  Parenthefes  as  may 
obfcure  the  Senfe  of  his  Sentences,  And  one 
cannot  eafily  find  in  all  his  Hilt ory,  any  one  fuch 
miraculous  Event,  as  might  render  it  fufpected, 
if  you  will  except  fome  PredicSlions  of  Ar'ijlandey\ 
and  the  Story  of  two  Nnu  Springs^  which  appear- 
■ed  near  the  River  of  Oxus^  as  foon  as  Alexander 
was  there  encamped. 

The  Pattern  which  Arrlan  propofed  to  imi- 
tate, permits  him  not  to  elevate  his  ^t^\Q  to  a 
fublime  Degree  of  Oratory,  becaufe  the  Elo- 
quence of  Xenophon  is  not  of  that  Order  j  but 
his  Phrafe  is  mingled  with  fuch  excellent  Figures, 
that  by  retaining  all  the  Clearnefs  of  him  that  he 
imitates,  his  Style  has  nothing  in  it  either  too  flat- 
ly low,  or  too  highly  towering.  He  occafionally 
iifes  fometimes  oblique  Orations,  and  fometimes 
direct  ones.  The  Oration  of  Callijlhtnes  againft, 
Anaxarchus^  who  would  have  Alexajider  to  be  a- 
dored,  is  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  of  thofe 
that  are  dire(^  j  and  there  are  two  others  not  infe- 
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riour  to  it  cf  the  fame  Prince  to  his  Soldiers,  who 
began  to  mutiny,  once  in  the  Indies^  and  the  other 
Time  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Tigris.  7'hofe  which 
were  made  before  the  Battle  at  the  Streights  of  J^ 
7Tianus^  and  at  the  Plain  of  Arhela^  or  Gaugamelay 
are  oblique,  and  much  more  concife  than  the  Oc- 
cafion  required.  Phot'ius  makes  a  very  favourable 
Judgment  of  the  Hiftor)'-  of  Arrian^  and  fays,  that 
whofoever  fhall  compare  it  with  the  moft  ancient 
of  thofe  which  are  fo  much  eileemed,  it  will  be 
found  there  are  many  things  in  them  which  by  no 
means  come  up  to  the  Value  of  the  other.  He  was 
a  Writer  of  fo  great  Integrity',  that  by  way  of 
Eminence  and  Diftinclionjhe  was  called  The  Lover 
of  Truth, 
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THIS  Hiflorian  is  the  more  conuderable  a- 
mong  thofe  who  have  laboured  in  the  i^^- 
man  Hiftorv,  in  that,  befides  the  Commendation 
which  Photius  gives  him,  to  have  truly  as  pof- 
fible  delivered  his  Matter,  he  alone  has  particu- 
larly defcribed  the  A6tions,  according  to  the 
Provinces  where  the  Scene  of  them  lay,  and  the 
different  Regions  wherein  they  were  tranfailed. 
This  Mfethod  is  certainly  very  ufeful  and  regular, 
to  exprefs  diftindtly  the  feveral  Exploits,  and 
feparately  from  each  other,  and  at  one  View 
prefent  what  pafies  in  every  Country  5  no  way 
of  Writing  can  be  more  inftru6live  than  this, 
and  apter  in  that  refpedt  to  pleafe  and  fatisfy 
the  Mind  of  the  Reader  ;  fo  that  the  Hiftory  of 
Appian^  as  Suidas  relates,  was  often  by  an  Ex- 
cellency of  Title  called  the  Bafilic  or  Royal  Hi- 
ftory. 

He  defcended  from  one  of  the  chief  Families 
of  Alexandria^  and  came  to  Kome  in  the  Time 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan  \  he  there  practifed  the 
Law  for  fome  time,  and  pleaded  with  that  Force 
and  Eloquence,  that  he  was  foon  advanced  to 
be  one  of  tlie  Procuratores  C^sfaris^  and  after- 
wards carried  to  greater  Dignities  in  the  Empire 
under  Adrian   and  Antoninus   Pius*      He   was 
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preferred,  as  Photius  relates  to  the  Admini^ 
ilration  of  a  Province ;  Sigonius  and  fome  others 
call  him  Sophifta  _  "^kxandrinus^  and  make  him  an 
Egyptian. 

The  Hiftory  of  Arr'ian  was  divided  into 
three  Volumes,  which,  as  the  fame  Photius  ob« 
ferves,  contained  four  and  twenty  Books.  It 
be_2;an  at  the  Taking  and  Deftruction  of  Troy\ 
and  the  Fortune  of  Mneas^  and  extended  beyond 
the  Reign  of  Auguftus^  making  Excurfions  fome- 
times  even  to  the  Times  of  Trajan.  As  to  his 
Style,  the  fame  Photius  obferves,  that  as  his 
Manner  of  Writing  was  plain  and  eafy,  fo  he 
had  nothing  in  it  that  was  foaring  high  or  fu- 
perfluous,  and  he  gives  him  the  Privilege  of 
being  not  only  very  faithful,  but  one  of  thofe 
who  has  given  the  greatefi  Teftimony  of  his 
Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  War,  and  all  kind  of 
military  Difcipline.  To  read  the  Defcription 
of  his  Battles,  would  make  one  fancy  himfelf 
in  the  middle  of  them  j  and  he  is  fo  happy  in 
his  Orations,  that  he  manages  and  moves  the 
Affections  which  way  he  pleafes,  whether  it  be 
to  revive  the  Courage  of  the  drooping  Soldiers, 
or  reprefs  the  extravagant  Tranfports  of  thofe 
that  are  too  violent.  Of  the  many  Works 
which  he  compofed,  there  remains  to  this  Time 
but  the  leaft  Part,  which  defcribe  the  Pimick^  Sy-- 
rian,  and  Parthian  Wars;  thofe  againft  Mi^ 
thric/ates,  againll  the  Spa7iiards,  againft  Hanni- 
bal^ and  five  Books  of  thofe  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Rome^  and  thofe  of  Illyria.  As  for  that  of  the 
Celtick  War,  or  the  War  of  the  Gaulsy^  there  is 
only  a  Fragment  or  Compendium  of  it  extant, 
rather  to  make  us  regret  what  we  want,  than 
fatisfy  our  Minds  with  that  which  remains.     The 
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Account  he  gives  of  the  Civil  Wars  Is  exceedingly 
praifed  by  Phothis  j  it  is  written,  he   fays,  with 
great   Accuratenefs,     Elegance    and    Clearnefs  j 
it  begins  with  the  Sedition  of  the  Gracchi  about 
the  Agrarian  Law,  and  continues  it  down  through 
all  the  Tumults  and  Confufions  of  the  Romans^ 
to  the  Death  of  Pompey  the  younger,    which  was 
^ut  five  Years  before  the  Battle  of  ASliutn^  and 
the  Settlement    of  Auguftus  in  the  Empire  j    a 
Story  that  is  not  written  at  large   and  intirely  by 
any  other  but  this  Author  and  Dion  Caffius^  and 
is  one  of  the  beft  Supplements  that  is   extant  of 
the  laft  Books  in  the  End  of  Livy^  and  one  of  the 
beft  Introductions  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cesfars  ; 
and  laftly,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  lively  Reprefen- 
tations  that  is  to  be  found   in  any  Hiftory  of  the 
Diforders   of    Commonwealths,    and    the    Mi- 
feries   that    attend    great  Changes    in   Govern- 
ments. 

But    notwithftanding  this    favourable    Cha- 
racter of  Phofms  in  behalf  of  Appian^  Bodin  falls 
foul  both  upon  his  Memory,  and  his  Judgment 
in  the  Matter  of  Hiftory  j  for  this  bold  Cenfurer 
denies  that   it  was  the  Roman  Practice  to  lend 
their  Wives  to  one  another,  after  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Partkians   and  Laceda?noniam^    and   imputes 
too  much  Credulity  to  our  Hiftorian  upon  this 
account ;  tho'  Plutarch  relates   the  fame  Thing, 
and  fays,  that  Cato  freely  lent  his  Wife  to  Hor-- 
tenfius  the  Orator ;  nor  is  the  Law  of  Romulus^ 
or  that  againft  Adulterers  mentioned  by  Agelliui^ 
(as  Bodin  unadvifedly  imagines)  repugnant  to  this 
Practice.     He  blames  him  likewife    for  making 
Ccefar  fay,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
certain  ExprelTions  that  were  not  fpoken  by  him, 
but  by  Pompey^  in  a  threatning  Speech  which  he 
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ufed  to  the  Senate,  when  he  put  his  Hand  upon 
his  Sword,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not 
grant  him  what  he  defired,  that  Sword  fhould 
purchafe  it.  This  ought  in  Candour  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  a  Failure  of  Memory,  to  v/hich  all  Man- 
kind is  fubje^t.  He  condemns  him  likewife  for 
another  Error  in  miftaking  Calphurnia  for  Pom- 
peia^  that  Wife  of  Cesfar^  who  was  vitiated  at 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  good  Goddefs,  Sigonius  is 
more  indecent,  he  arraigns  him  of  Levity,  and 
many  Omiflions,  without  producing  any  Inflance 
to  fupport  the  Charge.  Scaliger  is  very  bold  in 
his  Cenfur€  upon  him,  in  his  Animadverfions  on 
the  Hiftory  of  Eufebius^  where  he  fays  he  would 
appear  to  be  a  Child  in  the  Bufmefs  of  his  Hiflory, 
•WGYQ.  it  not  that  an  Infinity  of  Matters  were 
added  to  his  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Syna. 
Thefe  Reflections  are  raifed  too  high,  yet  his 
Partiality  is  a  Fault  that  runs  through  2X\  his 
Works}  he  flatters  the  Romans^  always  placing 
the  Right  as  well  as  the  Advantage  on  their  Side, 
to  the  Prejudice  of  all  other  Nations  with  whom 
they  were  concerned.  We  may  add  to  this,  that 
he  often  attributes  to  himfelf  the  Labours  of 
ethers,  tranfcribing  many  Paragraphs  and  entire 
Sentences  of  PolybiuSy  and  other  Authors  more 
ancient,  inferting  them  in  his  Works  without 
citing  their  Texts,  or  making  any  Acknow- 
ledgment due  to  their  Merit  upon  fuch  Occafions. 
He  is  likewife  charged  for  tranfcribing  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Commentaries  of  Augujius^  which 
contained  (as  Sueto?iius  relates)  the  moft  memo- 
rable Actions  of  his  Life.  This  is  indeed  a  Sort 
of  Theft  not  to  be  allowed  ;  Depreheyidi  In  furto 
?nalle^  qiiam  mutuum  reddere  i  as  Pliny  fays  to  Vef- 
pafia?!^  on  the  fame  Subject  3  and  Scaliger  on  this 
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Occafion  calls  him  alienorum  lahorum  Fucum^  allu- 
ding to  a  certain  Sort  of  lazy  Flies,  which  nourifh 
themfelves  by  the  Labour  and  the  Honey  of 
others. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  Severity  of  Sca- 
I'lger  upon  the  Character  of  Appian^  he  has  had 
his  Admirers,  v/ho  have  reprefented  him  in  a  more 
favourable  Light  \  C^sJius  Secimdus  Curio^  in  his 
Epiflle  Dedicatory  before  the  Lntin  LnpreiTion, 
writes  thus  cf  him  r  It  is  certain,  fays  he,  that 
Appian  propofed  to  himfelf  the  Method  and  Con- 
texture of  Thucydides  and  Sal'ujl^  and  endeavoured 
to  imitate  them  both  in  tlicir  Veracity  of  Ex- 
preinon,  and  Quicknefs  of  Tranfition  j  for  he 
did  not  weave  together  a  perpetual  Series  of 
Hiftory,  as  Livy  and  others  ;  but  from  the  whole 
Matter,  that  ir,  from  the  greatefl,  arid  the 
moft  immortal  Actions  of  the  Romans^  he  fepara- 
ted  the  Wars  they  made  upon  any  Nation  or  Peo- 
ple, and  made  fo  many  Bodies  of  Hiflory  as  the 
Wars  were  they  undertook ;  v/hich  Reafon  and 
Image  of  Writing,  Cttfar  purfued  in  his  fo  much 
celebrated  Comjnentaries,  wherein  nothing  is 
found  empty,  fabulous  or  incredible  ;  no  fuper- 
fiuous  or  feigned  Speeches,  or  Orations  for  Often- 
tation,  but  all  pure,  true,  religious  and  neceflarvy 
in  v/hich  he  did  not  imitate  the  Vanity  of  the 
G^rc-t-ij,  which  to  do  is  not  indeed  to  VvTite  an  Hi- 
flory, but  to  deceive  the  VvTorld  with  Fables.  Rapin 
confelTes  that  he  was  a  Copier  of  all  the  Greeks 
that  treated  on  "the  fame  Subject,  which  occafiona- 
his  Style  to  be  as  various  as  the  Books  from  which, 
he  ftole  J  yet  after  all,  his  Works  are  not  to  be 
defpifed,  for  they  contain  Matters  of  W"orth  and. 
Learning.. 
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1)10  CASS  I  US^  who  is  befides  known  by 
the  Surnames  of  Cocceius  and  Cocceianus^ 
tvas  born  at  N'lcea^  a  City  of  Bithyma^  whither 
he  retired  in  his  latter  Years  to  pafs  in  quiet  the 
remaining  part  of  his  Life,  after  the  Example  of 
thofe  Animal?,  who  always  return,  as  they  fay,  tcy 
die  in  their  Manfions.  The  Infirmity  of  his  Legs. 
called  him  to  this  Recefs,  and  he  writes  that  his 
Genius  had  foretold  it  him  long  before,  by  a 
Verfe  of  Homer's  Iliads,  recited  by  Photius.  As 
Socrates  was  faid  to  have  had  a  familiar  Spirit,  or 
Daemon,  who  was  as  a  Director  of  his  Life, 
Dio  alledges  he  was  warned  by  his  to  avoid,  by 
withdrawing  himfelf,  the  Ambufhes  which  the 
Prestorian  Militia  prepared  for  him  ;  and  the  fame 
Spirit  or  Goddefs  (to  ufe  his  own  Words)  made 
him  write  his  Hiitory,  who  before  exercifed  him- 
felf only  in  Philofophical  Learning,   as  that  of 
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divine  Dreams  and  their  Interpretation,  and  he 
compofed  a  Treatlfe  upon  that  Subject. 

His  Father  Jpronianus^  a  Confular  Man, 
(according  to  the  Phrafe  of  that  Age)  was  Go- 
vernor of  Dalmatian  and  forne  time  after  Procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia.  He  himfelf  had  the  fame  Confular 
Dif^nity  beftowed  upon  him  twice,  which  he 
exercifed  jointly  with  the  Emperor  Alexander^ 
Son  of  Mammea^  after  he  had  pafied  through  di- 
vers Employments  under  the  precedent  Em- 
perors j  for  Macr'inus  had  eliablifhed  him  Lieu- 
tenant or  Governor  of  Pergamus  and  S?nyrna^ 
ajid  he  fome  time  commanded  in  Africk^  and  had 
afterwards  the  Adminiftration  of  Aiiftria  and 
Hungary^  then  called  Panncnla^  committed  to- 
him.  Thefe  Circumftances  are  proper  to  be 
known  before  we  fpeak  of  his  Writings,  becaufe 
they  recommend  and  derive  upon  them  a  greater 
Authority. 

His  Hiftor/  comprifed  all  the  Time  from 
the  Building  of  R^jine  to  the  Reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  v/hich  he  writ  in  eighty  Books,  divided 
into  eisiht  Decads,  of  which  few  are  faved  from 
that  unhappy  Lofs  that  has  been  fatal  to  many 
admirable  V/orks  of  this  Nature,  by  the  Igno- 
rance and  Incurfions  of  barbarous  Nations, 
At  prefcnt  the  five  and  thirtieth  Book  is  the  firfl 
of  thofe  that  remain  entire ;.  for  v/e  have  but 
fome  Fragments  of  the  four  and  thirtieth  pre- 
ceding. His  Progrefs  to  the  fixtieth  is  compleat 
enough;  but  inftead  of  the  lail  twenty,  we  mufb 
be  content  with  what  XiphUlmis^  a  Monk  o£ 
Conftantinopk^  has  given  us  in  a  Compendium  of 
them.  Phothis  obfen.es  that  he  writ  his  Roman 
Hiftory,  as  fome  others  had  likewife  done,  not 
from   the  Foundatioa  of  Rome  only,    but  even 
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from  /Eneas  his  Defcent  into  Ilafy,  which  he 
continued  to  the  Tyranny  of  Hsliogahalusy  and 
fome  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Jlcxander  Sevefus  his 
SuccelTor.  That  which  we  have  of  it  now  in  our 
Pofleffion,  comprehending  the  Events  of  three 
hundred  Years  at  leaft,  begins  but  at  the  Time 
when  Lucullus  had  his  great  Commands,  and 
finifhes  v/ith  the  Death  of  Claudius  the  Emperor^ 
the  reft  is  the  Epitome  of  Xipkilhius  before  m^en,- 
tioned. 

Though  all  that  has  been  loft  of  this  exceT- 
"^ent  Author  is  much  to  be  regretted,  I  think 
nothing  is  fo  deplorable  as  the  Lofs  of  the  forty 
laft  Years,  of  which  he  v/rit  as  an  Eye-witnef'^) 
and  one  that  had  a  Part  in  the  Government  of 
the  State.  For  he  could  give  no  Account  of 
what  pafTed  before  the  Empire  of  Comniodus^  but 
from  the  Relation  of  Strangers.  But  after  that 
Emperor  to  tlie  other,  with  whom  he  had  the 
Honour  to  be  Collegue  in  the  Ccnfulfhip,  he 
built  his  Relatioi  >  no  more  upon  the  Faith  of 
others,  but  delivered  his  own  Obfervations,  which 
are  new  come  to  us  only  by  the  Hand  of  Xiphilitius^ 
his  Abbreviator.  It  is  a  clear  Evidence  of  the 
prudent  Condu6l  of  Dio,  that  he  could  pafs 
fteadily  through  fuch  dangerous  Times  as  thofe 
■under  the  Cruelty  and  Tyrannies  of  Ccmmodusy 
Car ac alia ^  Macrinus^  zn^  Heliogalalus  (or,  as  it 
ought  to  be  writ,  Elagaholus)  witliout  the  Lofs 
of  his  Life,,  his  Fortune,  or  Reputation,  v.'hich 
run  great  Hazards  under  fuch  arbitrary  and  bloody 
Princes,  and  are  in  the  utmoft  Danger,  without 
the  greateft  Dexterity  of  Wit  and  ConducSl.  He 
was  fo  commendable,  and  behaved  with  that 
Equanimity,  that  after  having  overcome  thofe 
ilormy  and  tempeftuous   Seafons,    w^herein  the 
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Qiiality  of  a  Stranger  and  his  Riches  expofed 
him  to  much  Envy,  he  arrived  happily  at  a  iafe 
Port,  and  became  iafe  under  the  Reign  of  Jlex- 
ander  Sever  us,  an  exceeding  Lover  of  Juftice^ 
and  a  moft  powerful  Protector  of  virtuous  Men. 

Under  him  he  publifhed  the  Rrj7ncm  Hillorv^ 
,to  which  he  was  dire6led  by  his  Genius,  as  we 
obfer\'ed  before,  and  at  the  fame  Time  obeyed 
the  Command  of  Sepfhnius  Severn s,  by  whofe 
Orders  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  Undertaking-/ 
He  confefles  himfelf  that  he  employed  ten  Years 
in  providing  the  necefiary  Materials  for  this 
great  Building,  and  twelve  more  in  raifmg  itj^ 
and  adding  that  Majefty  unto  it,  which  makes 
us  even  at  this  Day  admire  its  difm.embred  Frag- 
ments, and  broken  Ruins.  A  Man  of  his  Qiia- 
lity,  who  had  palled  his  whole  Life  in  the 
Management  of  publick  Affairs,  who  had' 
throughly  read  Men  as  well  as  Books,  and  of  fuch 
an  experienced  Conduct,  could  not  avoid  proving 
a  moft  correct  Hiftorian.  Nor  has  any  of  the' 
Ro7nan  Writers  difcovered  fo  much  as  he  of  thofe 
State  Secrets,  which  Tacitus  ftyles,  Arcana  htipe- 
riif  and  of  which  he  makes  fo  high  a  Myftery. 
He  is  fo  exact  in  defcribing  the  Order  of  the 
Comitia,  the  eftablifhing  of  Magiftrates,  and  the 
Ufe  of  the  publick  Rites  of  the.  Ro?nans,  that 
there  is  no  Account  of  them  fo  particular  in  any 
other  Author.  And  in  what  relates  to  the  Con- 
fecration  of  the  Emperors,  their  Apothcojis,  or 
inrolling  among  the  Number  of  the  Gods,  we 
may  fay  he  is  the  only  Writer  who  has  (hewn  us 
an  exact  Form,  except  Herodian,  who  affected 
afterwards  to  imitate  him  upon  the  fame  Subject. 
But  particularly  in  the  fifty  fixth  Book,  he  is 
very  curious   where  he  reprefents  the  Pomp  of 
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Auguftus  his  Funeral,  his  Bed  of  State,  his  EiE- 
gies  of  Wax,  and  the  funeral  Oration  which 
Tiberius  read  before  tlie  People ;  then  defcribes 
the  Rites  that  related  to  the  burning  of  his  Body  ; 
how  L'lvia  gathered  and  laid  up  his  Bones,  and 
in  the  End  with  what  Dexterity  they  made  an 
Eagle  fly  from  the  funeral  Pile,  whence  that 
Bird  of  yuplter  feemed  to  bear  the  Soul  of  the 
Emperor  to  Heaven. 

The  Funeral  Oration  before  mentioned  intro- 
duces a  Remark  that  Dio  ufed,  not  only   the  ob- 
lique, but  the  direct  v/ay  of  Oration  alfo  in  the 
Body  of  his  Hiftory.     T^hofe  of  Fompcy  to    the 
Romans^  and  of  Gahhihts  afterwards  in  his  thirty- 
fixth  Book,  are  of  the  laft  Sort.     The  Philofophi- 
cal  Difcourfe  of  Philifms   to  CicerOy  found  in  the 
eight  and  thirtieth,  which    perfuades  him  to  bea^ 
his  Exile  in  Macedonia  with  Conftancy,,  is  alfo  in 
the  Form  of  a  Prafopopceiay  after  a  very  confider- 
able  Dialogue  between  them  two.     The  Orations 
of  Agr'ippa  and  Mecanas^  the   firft  of  whom  ex- 
horted Aiigiijius  to  quit  the  Empire,  the  fecond 
on  the  contrary  to  retain  it,  are  of  the  fame  Sort,, 
and  contain  the  whole  fifty-fecond  Book.    By  this 
it   appears,  that  they  who   believe    all   Sorts   of 
Orations  to   be  indecent  in  Hiftor}^,  will  not  be 
pleafed  with  D'lo^  Method  of  writing,  for  he  ab- 
Stains  not  from  thofe  which  are  moll  to  be  avoided,, 
namely,  the  Dire^y  and  has   made  ufe  of  Dia- 
logues alfo,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Criticks  in  Hiftory.     , 

But  if  we  mufl:  take  notice  of  his  Faults,, 
there  are  others  which  deferve  fooner  to  be  com- 
plained of  than  what  we  mentioned  :  He  is  ac- 
cufed  of  having  taken  C^efar's  Part  too  much 
againft  Pompeyy  and  to  accommodate  himfelf  to 
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the  Courfe  of  Fortune.  Nor  feems  he  more 
equitable  in  refpe^t  of  Antonius's  FacSlion,  which 
he  always  favours  to  the  Prejudice  of  that  of 
Cicero,  And  whoever  reads  in  the  forty-fixth 
Book  the  Invedive  of  ^  Fufii4s  Calemts  againft 
this  incomparable  Orator,  will  be  hardly  able  to 
endure  all  the  Injuries  with  which  it  feems  Dio^ 
would  have  fullied  his  Reputation.  Not  content 
to  make  him  reproached  for  being  the  Son  of  a 
Fuller  or  Dyer,  and  y^r^j  often  reduced  to  drefs 
Vines  or  cultivate  Olive-Trees,  he  ailaults  his 
Perfon,  and  touches  his  Honour  in  the  mofl  {^n^ 
fible  Parts  j  he  reprefents  him  ridiculous  for  his 
Fearfulnefs,  and  to  blaft  him  the  more,  affirms^, 
that  of  all  the  Orations  which  were  {^tw  of  his, 
he  delivered  not  one  of  them  after  the  Manner  in 
which  they  were  writ,  and  therefore  his  Want  of 
Memory  is  imputed  as  a  Crime  to  him^  But  he 
makes  Calenus  much  more  fevere,  he  would  have 
him  throw  off  the  long  Robe,  if  it  had  not  been 
ufeful  to  him  to  hide  his  bandy  Legs,  and  ill-fhaped 
Feet ;  and  arraigns  his  conjugal  Bed,,  to  expofe  the^ 
Vices  of  his  Wives,  charges  him  with  proftituting 
the  Honour  of  one  of  them ;  and  in  the  Mention 
of  his  Children,  he  accufes  him  of  Inceft  with  his 
Daughter,  and  reprefents  his  Son  as  an  infamous 
Libertine,  perpetually  drunk.  Certainly,  to  treat 
one  of  the  greateft  Perfons  in  the  Romari  Repub- 
lick  in  this  fcandalous  Manner,  is  rather  like  a 
Satyrift  than  an  Hiftorian.  But  Dio  purfues  hi& 
Blow,  and  fo  violently  preiTes  upon  the  Character 
of  this  wonderful  Orator,  that  in  the  following 
Book  he  takes  a  new  Occafion  to  make  Fulviay 
the  Wife  of  Antomus^  vomit  out  abundance  of 
Reproaches  againft  his  Memory,  and  pierce  his 
Tongue  through  with  her  Bodkin, 
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DIG  has  not  beha^Td  with  more  RefpetSl  to 

tlie  Reputation  of  Seneca^  uniefs  thoie  Reiiedtions 
are  juftly  charged  upon  Xiphiline^  who,  as  feme 
fuppofe,    maHcioully    dehvers   the    Thoughts   of 
Suillius^  or  fome  other  as    bad,  for  thofe  of  Dio ; 
tho'  other  Writers  have  accufed  Seneca  of  leading: 
a  Life  quite  contrary  to   the  moral  Difcipline  he 
profetfed,    and    the    philofophical    Character   to 
which    he    pretended.      In    this    Hiftory    he    is 
branded  with  the  Guilt  of  Adultery  with   Julia 
and  Jgrippina^  and   charged  with  the   Death   of 
the  1  aft.     He  is  taxed  with   reading  Lectures '  of 
Pederafty   to  Nero^    and   afcending  the  Theatres 
with   him,  to  make    Orations  in  bis  Applaufe. 
In  fhort,  his  Luxury  and  Avarice  arc   aggravated 
to  diat  degree,  that   the  Caufe  of  the  Rebellion 
in  Britain  is  imputed  to  him  \  where  the  People 
could  no  more  endure  his  Extortion,  than  Neva 
could  fuffer  his  Confpiracies,.  from  which  he   had 
no  other  Means  to  deliver  himfelf  than   by  put- 
ting fo  cruel  a  Mafter   to   a  violent  Death.     But 
thefe    Invedlives    feem   to   proceed  rather  from 
the   Malice     of   the  Abbreviator   than    the   Hi- 
l^oi  ian ;    becaufe   Dio^    in  his  fifty-ninth  Book, 
declares   himfelf  in  Favour   of  Seneca^  and  very 
much  to  his  Reputation. 

This  Writer  has  been  feverely  cenfured  for- 
Superftition  and  Credulity,    and  by   that  means 
fome  Difcredit  has  fallen   upon  his  Hiftory.     But 
furely  fome  Allowance  ought  to  be  m.ade  to  the 
Weaknefs   of  Humanity,    for   the  beft   Authors 
have  been  blamed   for  the   fame  Blemilhes   and. 
Imperfections.     In    his    forty-feventh    Book    he 
tells   us,    the   Sun  appeared  at   Rome  fometimes. 
leffer  and   fometimes   greater  than   ordinary,,  to 
foretel  the  bloody  Battle  fought    in  the  Fields- 
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tjf  Philippi ;  which  was  alfo  fignified  by  many 
other  Prodigies.  He  gave  Credit  to  the  ftrange 
Qualities  of  the  P/yllh  who  pretend  to  a  Power 
of  expelling  Poifon  out  of  the  dead  Body  of 
Cleopatra ;  whom  thefe  Men  (for  there  was  no 
Female  among  them,  fmce  they  begat  themfelves) 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  to  Life  again. 
Thefe  Pfylli  are  mentioned  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Augnjius  Cafar  to  cure  Cleopatra 
after  fhe  had  been  bitten  by  the  Afp,  by  fucking 
out  the  Venom  of  her  Wounds,  that  fhe  might 
adora  his  Triumph  at  Rome,  In  his  f  ^.y-eighth 
B jok  he  relates,  that  a  Phcenix  was  (ten.  in 
Egypt  in  the  feven  hundred  and  nineteenth  Year 
after  the  Foundation  of  Rome.  In  another  Place 
he  writes,  that  Vefpafian  cured  a  blind  Man,  by 
fpitting  in  his  Eyes ;  and  worked  a  like  Miracle 
upon  a  lame  Man's  Hand,  which  he  reftored  to 
its  Vigour  and  former  Ufe,  by  walking  upon  it  ; 
thefe  Men  being  forewarned  in  a  Dream  that 
they  fhould  receive  this  Benefit  from  the  Em.- 
peror.  In  another  Place  he  fays,  that  Apollonius 
Tyancsm  faw  in  the  City  o'i  Ephsfus  all  that  paf- 
fed  at  the  Death  of  Domitian  in  Rome,  at  the 
fame  Inftant  when  the  Tyrant  was  under  the 
Murderer's  Hand  3  fo  that  he  cried  out,  calling 
mpon  the  Name  of  StephanuSy  which  was  the 
Name  of  the  Villain,  bidding  him.  Jir ike  boldly^ 
and  immediately,  fays  he,  the  Act  was  done. 
As  if  Dio  would  have  conformed  himfelf  to  Fhi^ 
lojlratus-i  who  writ  at  the  fame  Time  the  Life 
of  this  Impoftor,  and  there  was  no  Difference 
to  be  allowed  between  true  and  fabulous  Hi- 
Hory. 

He  does  not  efcape  Cenfure  from   fome,  par- 
ticularly from   Batonhis^   who    finds  fault  with 
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him  for  not  exprefling  himfelf  with  more  Fa- 
vour towards  Chriflianity.  This  Charge  fcarce 
dcferves  a  Reply,  fince  he  is  to  be  efteemed  as  a 
Pagan  Author,  who  was  not  like  to  recommend 
a  Religion  contrary  to  what  he  profefied.  It  is 
certain,  that  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Victories  of 
Marcus  Aureltus^  he  attributes  to  the  Magick 
Art  of  one  Arnuphh  an  Egyptian^  rather  than  to 
the  Prayers  of  the  ChrijUans^  the  miraculous 
Rain  which  fell  in  Favour  of  the  Romans<i  and 
the  ftrange  Tempefls  which  afflicted  the  Army 
of  the  ^wdi\  whom  the  learned  Cluverius 
takes  for  the  prefent  Moravians.  But  is  it  a 
VVonder  in  things  fubjectto  various  Interpretations, 
as  are  ordinarily  fuch  Prodigies,  that  Dio  an  ido- 
latrous Hiftorian  fhould  not  give  the  fame  Judg- 
ment as  a  Believer  -,  and  that  he  fpake  otherwife 
of  them  than  Tertullian^  Eufebius^  and  fome  others 
have  done  ? 

His  Style  h  by  Phottus  placed  In  the  Rank  of 
the  moft  elevated,  being  exceedingly  raifed  by 
the  Loftinefs  of  his  Thoughts.  His  Difcourfe, 
fays  he,  is  full  of  Phrafes,  which  refemble  the 
ancient  Conftruction  or  Syntax,  and  his  Expref- 
fion  anfwers  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Matter  he 
treats  of.  His  Periods  are  often  interrupted  with 
Parenthefes,  and  he  ufes  many  Tranfitions, 
which  are  very  troublefome  when  they  are  not 
ufed  artificially  after  his  manner.  But  one 
thing  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  his  Lan- 
guage is  veri  numerous,  and  adjufted  according 
to  Art ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  fo  little  laboured, 
that  the  Reader  does  not  perceive  the  Care  that 
has  been  takei.  in  it ;  becaufe  it  is  fo  clear  and 
intelligible,  thit  every  one  prefuppofes  as  much 
Facility   ii:    die  Compofition,    as   there    is    in 
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the  Reading.  He  feems  to  have  imitated  Honey - 
dides-i  whom  he  follows,  efpecially  in  his  Nar- 
ratives and  Orations  ;  but  he  has  the  Advan- 
tage over  him,  not  to  be  reproached  with  Obfcu- 
rity.  Thucydides  is  his  great  Example  in  every 
thing  elfe,  which  he  copies  after  with  the  greateft 
Circumfpection.  This  is  the  Judgment  Pho- 
tius  gives  of  him,  who  is  to  be  allowed  more 
Credit  on  this  Occafion  than  Sigonius^  who  cen-> 
iures  Dio  for  being  too  Jfmticky  and  fo  prolix 
in  his  Orations  that  he  is  troublefome  to  his 
Readers.  The  World  muft  be  left  to  the  Liberty 
ox  Thiiiking,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Romans, 
Populo  libera  Jmtto  Suffragla  :  Yet  I  conceive  for 
what  relates  to  Language,  the  fureft  way  is  ta 
leave  that  to  thofe  to  whom  it  is  natural,  and  who 
have  fucked  it  with  thtir  Milk,  rather  than  to 
Straiigers  who  are  much  more  fubject  to  be 
miftaken. 

Besides  theHiftory  of  !>/!?>  it  feems  that  Sul- 
fas afcribes  to  him  fome  other  Compofitions,  as 
the  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Jrrianusy  the  Actions 
pf  Trajariy  and  certain  Itineraries.  Raphael  Vola^ 
terranus  makes  him  befides  Author  of  three  Books 
intitled  De  FrincipBy  and  fome  fmali  Treatifes  of 
Morality. 

Editions  of  D/0  CASSIUS. 
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HERODIAN, 

A  Grammarian  oi  Alexandria  in  the  third 
Century,  the  Son  of  JpoIiGniusy  furnamed 
Dyfcolus.  He  pafled  moft  part  of  his  Time  at 
RoTncy  in  the  Courts  of  the  Emperors,  where 
he  wrote  his  Hiftory,  confining  of  eight  Books : 
From  the  Death  of  Antoninus  Philofophus  to  Bal- 
binus^  and  Maximus  Pupienus  murdered  by  the 
Army,  in  favour  of  young  Gordian^  whom  they 
made  his  Succeflbr. 

The  Hiftory  of  Herodian  receives  its  Com- 
mendation from  the  Merit  of  its  Author.  He 
declares  at  the  Beginning  of  his  firft  Book,  that 
he  will  only  write  of  the  Affairs  of  his  own 
Time,  which  he  himfelf  had  feen  or  received 
from  Perfons  of  the  beft  Credit ;  for  which  he 
was  excellently  qualified,  by  rcafon  of  the  pub- 
lick  Employments  that  he  exercifed  ;  for  he  might 
juftly  boaft  that  he  palled  through  the  principal 
Offices  of  the  State. 

About  the  End  of  the  fecond  Book  he  ac- 
quaints \i^^  (before  he  begins  to  write  the  Life 
of  Scptimii{S  Severusy  which  contains  all  the 
third  Book)  that  his  Hiilory  in  general  fhall 
comprehend  the  Space  of  feventy  Years,  and 
treat  of  the  Government  of  all  the  Emperors 
who  fucceeded  one  another,   during  that  time ; 
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that  Is,  from  the  Reign  of  Marcus  Jurelius  An- 
toninus the  Phiioiopher,  to  that  of  the  younger 
Gordia7iusy  Grandchild  of  the  former,  who  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  third  of  that  Name. 
His  eighth  Book,  which  is  the  lart  of  his  Work, 
ends  with  the  unworthy  Slaughter  of  the  two 
old  Men  Balbifius  and  Pupienus^  whom  he  calls 
Maximns^  committed  by  the  Pr  atari  an  Soldiers, 
to  advance  the  forementioned  Gordianus  junior  to 
the  Throne. 

This  Writer  is  pralfed  for  his  exact  Judg- 
ment ;  his  Obfen^ations  are  difci  eet  and  eleo-ant, 
and  whoever  reads  him  with  Attention  will  find 
a  great  and  delightful  Variety,  both  of  Thinss 
and  Men,  and  frequent  Examples  of  the  Frowns 
and  Smiles  of  Fortune,  as  fhe  is  ever  changing  ; 
he  will  obferve  (Irange  and  wonderful  Councils, 
and  unexpected  Events ;  he  will  hnd,  as  Occa- 
fion  ferves^  grave  and  weighty  Sentences,  and  a 
Style  full  of  Dignity  and  Sweetnefs.  He  will 
difcover,  fays  Politian,  Plenty  of  neceflary  Ma- 
terials for  the  Improvement  of  his  Life  and  Man- 
ners, and  as  it  were  the  Looklng-Glafs  of  Hu- 
manity, which  he  may  infpect  all  his  Life-time  ; 
and  from  whence  he  may  draw  Inftructions  for 
the  better  Management  of  publick  or  private 
Affairs.  This  Author  may  be  read  either  in  the 
original  Greeks  or  Latin  3  for  It  Is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  Herodian  receives  more  Honour,  who 
in  his  own  Language  flows  v/ith  a  plentiful  Vein, 
or  Politian,  who  has  tranflated  him  fo  happily 
that  he  does  not  feem  fo  much  to  have  rendered 
as  to  have  writ  that  Hlftory.  This  Author,  in 
the  Judgment  of  Photius^  has  writ  with  an  Air 
io  much  the  more  clear  and  agreeable,  in  that  he 
has  not  too  much  affected  the  Attick  Te.ms,    but 
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fo  tempered  his  Phrafe,  that  his  Difcourfe  is 
heighten'd  above  the  lower  Form  of  Oration  ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  fuperfluoiis,  fo  it  cannot 
be  faid  that  he  has  omitted  any  thing  ufeful  or 
necefi'ary  to  be  known  j  and  he  adds,  (to  com- 
pleat  his  Character)  that  confidering  all  the  Vir- 
tues of  an  Hiftorian,  there  are  few  Authors  to 
whom  Herod'tan  ought  to  fubfcribe. 

It  is  obferved  by  La  Mothc^  that  this  Writer 
has  given  a  very  noble  and  folemn  Defcription 
of  the  Pagan  Ceremon  es  ufed  at  the  Confecra- 
tion  or  Apotheofis  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  It  is 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  fourth  Book,  where  he 
io  well  reprefents  to  us  all  the  Funeral  Honours 
tendered  to  the  Afhes  of  Severus^  (which  his 
Children  had  tranfported  from  England  in  an 
Alabailer  Cheft)  that  it  is  difficult  to  iind  any 
where  a  Relation  more  exact  and  inftructive. 
He  tells  us  how  they  were  put  into  an  Urn  with 
*  the  general  Adoration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
People,  and  carried  by  the  Confuls  to  the  Tem- 
ple, where  the  facred  Monuments  of  their  Em- 
perors w'cre  preferved  ;  and  then  proceeding  to 
defcribe  the  Funeral  Pomp,  he'  informs  us  that 
his  Effigies  in  Wax,  all  clothed  in  Robes  of  Gold, 
was  placed  at  the  Gate  of  his  Palace  on  an  Ivory 
Bed,  elevated  from  the  Ground  and  magnificent- 
ly adorned  ;  where,  feven  Days  together,  the  Se- 
nators in  Black,  and  the  Rcnian  Ladies  all  in 
White  (without  any  other  Ornaments)  came  to 
-^y  their  Refpects  ;  taking  their  Places,  the 
Women  on  the  Right,  and  the  Men  on  the  left 
Sid^of  the  Bed,  all  appearing  with  very  mourn*" 
ful  Countenances.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the 
Phyficians  came  duly  to  vifit  this  Reprefentation 
©f  the  Emperor,   making  formal  Approaches  to 
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the  Bed,    as    if  he    were    alive,    and   declaring 
th^t  his   Sicknefs  grew  daily   worfe  and  worle  : 
So   true   it   is    that  this    World    is   a   continual 
Comedy.     After  this  Time  was  pafled  over,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  Youth  and  the  Knights 
carried  the  fame  Bed  on  their  Shoulders,     firit 
to  the  great  Forums.^    where  the  Magiftrates   of 
Rome    ufed    to    furrender    their   Charges  ;     and 
there  a  Chorus  of  young  Men  on  the  one  Side, 
and  Virgins  on  the  other,  fung  Hymns  to   the 
Praife  of  the  dead  Emperor.     From  thence  they 
proceeded    to  the  Campus  Afartius-,    which  was 
without  the  City ;    where  the  Bed  and  EfEgies 
were    placed    in  a  large   fquare  Tabernacle    of 
Wood,    elevated  to  the  Height  of  one  of  thofe 
Towers,    on  which  Lights  are  placed  upon  the 
Sea-Coails,  to  dire6t  Mariners  to  avoid  the  Dan- 
gers of  rocky  Shores.      In  the    next  Place  he 
writes,  that  the  Roman  Knights  made  their  Horfes 
run  round  about  the  Tabernacle  in  certain  or- 
derly Motions,    which  were  at  that  time  called 
Motus  Pyrrhichii  y    and  in   orbicular  Revolutions. 
And  at  tjfie  fame  time  there  were  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  Chariots  filled  with   Perfons  that   repre- 
fented  the  moll  qualified  Men  of   the  Empire, 
who  alfo    went  in  a   kind  of  Proceilion  round 
the  great  Machine,  till  the  next  Succeflbr  of  the 
Emperor  took  a  Torch  in  his  Hand,  and  with 
it  kindled  fome  combuftible    Matter   made   for 
that  Purpofe   at   the  Bottom  of  it,  and  then  in 
a  little   time  all   the  fuperb    Edifice    was  con- 
fumed  in  Flames ;    and   at  the  fame  time  they  let 
an  Eagle  fly,    which  the  Pagan  Superflition  of 
that  Age  believed  was  to  carry  the  Soul  of  the 
Deceafed  into  Heaven, 
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yU L  lUS  Capitclinus  allows  Herodian  to  be 
a  good  Hiftorian,  but  accufes  him  neverthelefs  of 
bearing  too  hard  upon  the  Memory  (ji  Alexander 
Sevei'usy  and  his  Mother  Mammea.  This  Charge 
is  not  fo  well  fupported,  for  he  fpeaks  very 
refpedfuily  of  the  Clemency  and  mild  Difpo- 
fition  of  that  Prince,  who  reigned  fourteen 
Years  without  any  Effufion  of  Blood,  and  with- 
out taking  the  Life  of  any  one,  otherwife  than 
by  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Juif  ice  ;  which  he  re- 
marks, as  a  Virtue  very  rare,  and  without  Ex- 
ample, fmce  the  Reign  of  Antoninus  the  Philo- 
fopher. 

As  to  the  Emprefs  Mawanea^  (who  is  propofcd 
by  fome  as  a  Pattern  to   thofe  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  Education  of  Princes)  he  by  no  means 
approved   of    her  Government :    Sometimes    he 
defcribes  her  as  a  Princefs  devoured  by  Avarice, 
who  invaded  the   PolTeffions    of  others    by    evil 
and  fraudulent  Means  ;   and  fays,    fhe   was   for 
that  Reafon  hated  by  her  Son.     And  then  he  re- 
prefents  her  to  be  fo  proud,  that  fhe  could  not 
endure  her  Daughter-in-Law  Augufta^  impatient 
to  have  the  Title  of  Emprefs  given  to  any  but 
herfelf,  but  banifliied  her  into  Africa  j  after  having 
caufed  her  Father  to  be  put  to   Death,  againlt 
the  Confent  of  the  Emperor,    becaufe  he  made 
publick  Complaints  of  the  Wrongs   he  and  the 
young  Emprefs  had   fuffered   by   the  Cruelty  of- 
the  fame  Mammea.     Nor  was  fhe  lefs  injurious 
to  her  Son,  who   when  he  regretted  the  Defeat 
of  the  Roman  Army,    which   was  too  far   ad- 
vanced into  the  Country  of  the  Parthians,  could 
not  but  impute  the  Difhonour  of  it  to  her ;  who, 
©n  Pretence  of  her  Care,  which  perfuaded  him 
not  to  hazard  his  Perfon,   was  the  Occafion  of 
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tiie  Lo(s  of  that  Army,  and  of  all  the  Reproaclv 
and  Infamy  that  attended  it.  Nor  does  Herodian 
aifign  any  other  Caufe  of  the  I>eath  both  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Son,  who  were  alTaflinated  hv 
the  Soldiers,  than  the  Hatred  they  had  conceived 
againft  Manmiea ;  becaufe  of  her  infatiable  Ava- 
rice, and  ihamelefs  Parfimony,  by  which  means 
Maximius  was  raifed  to  the  Empire. 

But  though  Herodian  juflly  blamed  Mam- 
mea  for  her  ill  Condu6i:  in  the  Matter  of  Go- 
vernment, he  very  much  commends  her  Care 
in  the  Education  of  her  Son,  excluding  from 
him  all  profane  Perfons,  and  efpecially  thofe  Pefts 
of  Courts,  who  flatter  the  bad  Inclination  of 
Princes,  and  fo  pervert  their  Nature,  and  imme- 
diately vitiate  their  Underftandings.  She  would 
fuiFer  none  to  have  Accefs  to  hirh  that  were  not 
virtuous  in  their  Lives,  and  of  approved  Beha- 
viour ;  and  fo  difcreetly  regulated  his  Time,  that 
it  was  chiefly  employed  in  Affairs  worthy  of  him. 
Nor  was  the  Vio;ilance  and  great  Pains  fhe  took 
to  preferve  her  Son  from  fo  vile  a  Monfter  as  He" 
Uogahalus  (who  ufed  all  Methods  to  deprive  him 
of  his  Life)  lefs  worthy  of  Praife,  as  our  Hiftorian 
obferves.  Lampridms  likewife  commends  the 
Piety  of  this  Princefs,  and  fays,  that  never  any 
Prince  was  better  educated  than  Alexander  Severia 
in  all  the  Exercifes  of  Peace  and  War,  by  the  ex- 
lent  Mafters  fhe  provided  for  him.  And  he  fi- 
nifhes  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Life  of  that  Empe- 
peror,  in  obferving  that  he  was  of  a  fweet  Difpo- 
fition,  being  the  Son  of  a  moft  virtuous  Mother. 
Thus  the  Integrity'-  of  this  Hi  dorian  feems  clear 
and  unblameable,  nor  is  it  Juftice  to  condemn 
him,  as  guilty  of  Prejudice  or  Partiality  in  his 
Writings, 
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TnotrGH  v/e  confider  Herodian  in  this  P1?.C« 
as  an  Hiftorian,  yet  we  are  told  by  Suidas  that 
he  writ  many  other  Books,  which  are  not  pre- 
ferA'ed  to  our  Time.  A?nfnia?2us  Alcu'cellinidS  calls 
him  Art'ium  minut'ijfi7num  SciJcitatGre?n-.  He  paffed 
the  beft  Part  of  his  Life  at  Ro?7ie  in  the  Courts  of 
the  Em^perors,  where  he  had  Opportunities  to  in- 
form himfelf  (with  that  Curioiity  which  appears 
in  his  Writings)  of  m.any  Particulars,  which  arc 
to  be  found  no  where  elfe. 

Assisted  by  thelc  Advantages,  he  traces  the 
A6tions  of  Men  to  their  true  Springs,  fliews  how 
their  Meafures  were  laid,  and  how  purfued,  makes 
grave  and  pertinent  Refjcctions  in  due  Time  and 
Place,  and  ofters  InftrucSlions  and  Advice,  whici% 
exactly  followed,  would  conduce  exceedingly  to 
the  Ornament  and  Improvement  of  human  Life. 
His  Language  is  clear  and  mafculine,  and  Hows 
from  him  with  fo  much  Eafe,  that  he  feems  to 
have  taken  no  Pains  to  adorn  it ;  yet,  as  carelefs 
of  Ornament  as  he  appears,  he  ftill  preferves  a 
Majeft}'  fuitabie  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Subject 
which  he  treats,  and  has  fomething  in  him  fo 
pleailng,  and  {o  comely,  as  perhaps  all  the  Art  and 
Labour  of  other  Men  can  never  reach , .  which,  by 
all  the  World  is  allowed  a  Beauty  and  Perfection 
of  Style,  not  to  be  attained  unto  but  by  the  com- 
pieateft  Genius,  and  the  greatefl  Mailers  of  the 
Tongue  they  write  in.  His  Lives  feem  to  be 
written  with  the  Air  of  a  Gentleman,  who  is  al- 
ways natural  and  unafFecfed,  as  well  in  his  Ex-' 
f  relTion  as  Behaviour,  and  may  be  diftmguifhed 
as  well  by  the  Fafhion  of  his  Style  as  the  Mien 
and  Carriage  of  his  Body.  It  may  be  truly  faid, 
ttiat  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has  given  us  a  juft 
Piclujre  of  the  Roman  Emperors  3    laying  open  to 
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our  View,  as  well  their  Beauties  as  their  Ble- 
miihes,  and  difplaying  both  without  Flattery  or 
Prejudice  in  their  true  and  natural  Colours.  It 
m^y  be  julHy  iaid  of  him,  as  it  Avas  of  Suetonhsy 
that  he  writ  their  Lives  with  the  fame  Freedom 
that  they  led  them.  Cafauhcn  has  done  Juftice  to 
Herodia7i  in  this  Particular,  and  efL?:blii]led  the 
Fame  of  his  Sincerity,  as  well  as  his  other  hifto- 
rical  Virtues  ;  v/hofe  Authority  in  the  Republick 
of  Letters  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  add  any  thing  more  upon  this 
Subject. 
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PLUTARCH. 

THIS  Writer  flouriflied  In  the  Time  of' 
Trajan^  and  was  born  at  Chceronea^  a  fmall 
City  of  Boeotla  in  Greece^  betv/een  Attica  and 
Phccis^  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Xylaiider  has  obferved,  that  Plutarch  him- 
felf  in  the  Life  c-f  F aides  and  that  of  Anthony  has 
mentioned  both  Nero  and  Domitlan  as  his  Con- 
temporaries, His  Family  was  aricient  in  Chccro- 
nca^  and  had  for  many  Dcfcents  borne  the  m.oft 
confiderable  Offices  in  that  petty  Common- 
wealth ;  the  chiefeft  of  which  was  known  by  the 
Name  of  Arch  on  amoncr  the  Grecians.  His  great 
Grandfather  was  Nicarchusy  v.'ho  among  other 
Sons  had  Lamprias,  a  Man  eminent  for  his 
Learning  and  Philofcphy.  He  makes  mention 
of  his  P'ather  in  his  SyinpoJiaqueSy  or  T^lle  Con- 
verfationSy  and  reprefejits  him  as  arguing  feveral 
Points  of  Philofcphy;  but  his  Name  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  any  Part  of  the  Works  remaining 
to  us.  But  yet  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  Man  not 
ignorant  in  Learning  and  Poetry. 

The  Father  of  P/:^/^r<:^  had  many  Children  be- 
fides  him ;  Timon  and  Lamprias  his  Brothers  v/ere 
bred  up  with  him,  all  three  inflrucSted  in  the  Libe- 
ra! Sciences,  and  in  all  Parts  of  Philofophy.  'Tis 
manifeft  from  our  Author  that  they  lived  toge- 
ther in  great  Friendlinefs,  and  in  high  Vene- 
lation  to  their  Grandfather   and  Father.     What 
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AfFe61:ion  Flutarch  bore  in  particular  to  his  Bro- 
ther Timon  may  be  gathered  from  thefe  Words  of 
his.  "  As  for  my  felf,  tho*  Fortune  on  feveral 
Occafions  has  been  favourable  to  me,  I  have  no 
Obli2;ation  fo  great  to  her,  as  the  Kindnefs  and 
intire  Friendfhip  which  my  Brother  Timon  has 
always  born,  and  flill  bears  me  j  and  this  is  fg 
evident,  that  it  cannot  but  be  noted  by  every 
one  of  our  Acquaintance."  Lamprias^  the  youngcft 
of  the  three,  is  introduced  by  him  in  his  Alorals 
as  one  of  a  fweet  and  pleafant  Converfation,  in- 
clined to  Mirth  and  Raillery,  or  as  we  fay  m 
EngRJh^  a  well  humoured  Man,  and  a  good 
Companion. 

The  whole  Family  being  thus  addicted  to 
Philofophy,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  was  initiated 
betimes  to  Study,  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined. In  purfuit  of  which  he  was  fo  happy  as 
to  fall  into  good  Hands  at  firft,  being  recom- 
mended to  the  Care  of  Ammonius^  an  Egyptian^ 
who  having  taught  Philofophy  with  great  Repu- 
tation at  Alexandria^  and  from  thence  travelling 
into  Greece^  fettled  himfelf  at  laft  in  Athens^ 
where  he  was  well  received,  and  generally  re- 
fpe6i:ed.  At  the  End  of  Themijiodes  his  Life, 
Plutarch  relates,  that  being  young,  he  was  a 
Penfioner  in  the  Houfe  of  this  Ammonius,  and  in 
his  Sympojiaq'ues  he  brings  him  in  difputing  with 
his  Scholars,  and  giving  them  Inilruclion.  Ha- 
ving theAf^iftance  of  fuch  a  Mafter,  he  advanced 
to  Admiration  in  Knowledge,  and  that  without 
firft  travelling  into  foreign  Parts,  or  acquiring 
any  foreign  Tongue,  tho'  the  Ro?nan  Language 
at  that  Time  was  not  only  vulgar  in  Rome  itfelf, 
but  generally  through  the  Extent  of  that  vaft 
Empire,  and  in  Greece,  which  was  a  Member  of 
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it;  for  like  a  true  Phllofopher,  who  regarded 
Things,  not  Words,  he  ftrove  not  even  to  cul- 
*tivate  his  Mother  Tongue  with  any  great  Exadi- 
nefs..  And  himfelf  confeiles  in  the  beginning  of 
Demofihenes  his  Life,  that  during  his  Abode  in 
Italy  and  at  Rome^  he  had  neither  the  Leifure  to 
^\idy^  nor  fo  much  as  to  exet^cife  the  Rc?nan 
Language,  (I  fuppofe  he  means  to  write  in  it, 
ra;ther  than  to  fpeak  it  -,)  as  well  by  reafon  of  the 
Affairs  he  managed,  as  that  he  might  acquit  him- 
felf to  thofe  who  were  defirous  to  be  inftrucled 
by  him  in  Phiiofophy,  infomuch  that  he  became 
not  converfant  in  Latin  Bocks  'till  the  Declina- 
tion of  his  Age. 

.  As  it  was  his  good  Fortune  to  be  moulded  nrft 
hy  Mailers  the  moil  excellent  in  their  kind,  i'o 
it  was  his  own  Virtue  to  fuck  in  with  an  incredi- 
ble Defire,  and  earneil  Application  of  IMind, 
their  wife  Inilru6lions ;  and  it  was  alfo  his  Pru- 
dence fo  to  manage  his  Health  by  Moderation  of 
Diet,  and  bodily  Exercife,  as  to  preferve  his  Parts 
without  Decay  to  a  great  old  Age,  to  be  lively 
and  vigorous  to  the  lail,  and  to  prefen'e  himfelf 
to  his  own  Enjoyments,  and  to  the  ProRt  of 
Mankind.  Thus  principled  and  grounded,  he 
confidered  that  a  larger  Com.munication  with 
learned  Men  v/as  neceiTary  for  his  Accomplifh- 
ment;  and  therefore  having  a  Soul  infatiable  of 
Knowledge,  he  took  up  a  Refolution  to  travel, 
Egypt  was  at  that  Time,  as  formerly  it  had  been, 
famous  for  Learning,  and  probably  the  Myile- 
rioufnefs  of  their  Doctrine  might  tempt  him,  as  it 
had  done  PythagorGS  and  others,  to  converfe  with 
the  Priellhood  of  that  Coimtry,  which  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  his  Bufmefs,  by  the 
Treatife  of  Jfis  and  Ofiris^    v/hich  he  has  left  us; 
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m  which  he  -fhews  himfeJf  not  meanly  verfed  ii* 
the  antient  Theology  and  Philofophy  of*  thoie 
wife  Men.  From  Egypt  returning  into  Greecey 
he  viilted  in  his  Way  all  the  Academies  or  Schools 
of  the  Philofopiiers,  and  gathered  from  them 
man.yr  of  thofe  Oblbrvations  with  which  he  has 
enriched  Pofterity. 

Besides  this,  he  applied  himfelf  with  QXtreniQ 
Diligence  to  colle^l  not  only  all  Books  which 
were  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  already  pub- 
liihed,  but  alfo  all  Sayings  and  Difcoiirfes  of 
wife  Men  which  he  b^  heard  in  Converfation, 
or  which  he  had  received  from  others  by  Tradi- 
tion ;  as  hkcwife  the  Records  and  publick  In-r 
fh'uments  preferved  in  Cities  which  he  had  vifited 
in  his  Travels,  and  v/hich  he  aftervi'^ards  fcat- 
tered  through  his  Works.  To  v/hich  purpofe  he 
took  a  particular  Journey  to  Sparta<,  to  fearch  the 
Archives  of  that  famous  Commonwealth,  to 
■underftand  throughly  the  Model  of  their  antient 
Government,  their  Legiilators,  their  Kings,  and 
their  Ephori ;  digefting  all  their  memorable  Deeds 
and  Sayings  with  fo  much  Care,  that  he  has  not 
omitted  even  thofe  of  their  Women,  or  their 
private  Soldiers,  together  with  their  Cuftoms,. 
their  Decrees,  their  Cerem.onies,  and  the  Man- 
ner of  their  publick  and  their  private  Living, 
both  in  Peace  and  War.  The  fame  Methods  he 
alfo  took  in  divers  other  Commonwealths,  as 
his  Lives,  and  his  Greek  and  Roman  Queftions 
fufficiently  teftify.  From  this  rich  Cabinet  he 
feas  taken  thofe  excellent  Pieces  which  he  has 
diftributed  to  Pofterity,  and  which  give  us  Oc- 
cafion  to  deplore  the  Lofs  of  the  Refidue  which 
either  the  Injury  of  Time  or  the  Negligence  of 
•Copiers  have  denied  to  us,-  With  regard  to  his 
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Opinions  in  Religion  and  Philofophy,  he  in  gene- 
ral followed  the  Platonic  Sedt,  for  he  had  thar 
Reverence  for  the  Memory  of  Plato  and  SocratiSy 
that  he  annually  celebrated  their  Birth-days  with 
a  particular  Veneration. 

There  can  be  no  Exa£^nefs  obferved  in 
writing  the  Life  of  Plutarch.  His  Wife's  Name, 
her  Parentage  and  Dowry  are  no  where  men- 
tioned by  him  or  any  other,  nor  in  what  Part  of 
his  Age  he  married,  tho'  'tis  probable  in  tlie 
Flower  of  it.  There  is  Reafon  to  believe  that 
his  Wife's  Name  was  Timoxena^  whofe  Conjugal 
Virtues,  her  Abhorrency  from  the  Vanities  of 
her  Sex,  and  from  Superftition,  her  Gravity  in 
Behaviour,  and  her  Conilancy  in  fupporting  the 
Lofs  of  Children,  he  takes  Occafion  to  fpeak 
of  and  applaud.  The  Number  of  his  Children 
were  at  leaft  five,  a  Daughter  called  Timoxetiay 
and  four  Sons.  Two  of  the  Sons,  Autchiilus  and 
Charon^  and  the  Daughter,  died  young,  the  two 
remaining  are  fuppofed  to  have  furvived  him. 
The  Name  of  one  was  Plutarch,  after  his  own, 
and  that  of  the  other  Lamprias,  fo  called  in  A'le- 
mory  of  his  Grandfather.  This  was  he  of  all  his 
Children  who  feems  to  have  inherited  his  Father's 
Philofophy,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  Table  or 
Catalogue  of  Plutarch's  W~ritings,  and  perhaps 
aifo  the  Apothegms.  His  Nephew,  but  whether 
by  his  Brother  or  Sifter  remains  uncertain,  was 
Scxtus  Charoneusy  who  was  much  honoured 
by  that  learned  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
who  taught  him  the  Greek  Tongue,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Philofophy. 

That  Plutarch  was  married  in  his  own' 
Country,  and  that  before  he  came  to  Rome^  is 
probable ;  that  the  Fame  of  him  was  come  beforq 
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him,  by  reafon  of  fome  Part  of  his  Works  al- 
ready publifhed,  is  alfo  credible,  becaufe'he  had 
To  great  Refort  of  the  Roinan  Nobility  to  heai 
him  read  immediately,  as  we  believe,  upon  his 
coming ;  that  he  was  invited  thither  by  the  Cor- 
refpondence  he  had  with  Sojpais  Senecio^  might 
be  one  Reafon  of  his  undertaking  that  Journey 
is  almoft  undeniable.  It  likewife  appears  he  was 
divers  times  at  Rome^  and  perhaps  before  he 
came  to  inhabit  there,  might  make  Acquaint- 
ance with  this  worthy  Man  Senecio  (who  was 
four  times  Conful)  to  whom  he  dedicated  almoft 
all  the  Lives  of  the  Greeks  and  Romaris*  He 
had  the  Opportunity  while  he  was  at  Rome,  by 
the  Favour  of  many  great  and  learned  Men  then 
living,  to  fearch  the  Records  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Libraries,  which  might  furnifh  him  with 
proper  Inllruments  and  Materials  for  fo  noble 
an  Undertaking  as  that  of  the  Roman  Lives,  a 
Defign  which  he  had  formed  early,  and  on  which 
he  had  refolved  to  build  his  Fame.  Not  but 
that  he  was  intruded  alfo  with  the  Management 
of  the  publick  Affairs  in  the  Empire,  daring  his 
Refidence  in  the  Metropolis,  which  mav  be  made 
out  by  what  Stddas  relates  of  him.  Plufarch^ 
fays  he,  lived  in  the  Time  of  Trajan^  and  alfo 
before  his  Pvcign,  that  Emperor  beftov/ed  upon 
him  the  Dignity  of  Conful  ^  an  Edlcl  was  alfo 
made  in  favour  of  him,  that  the  Magiftrates  or 
Officers  of  Illyria  fhculd  do  nothing  in  that 
Province  without  the  Knowledge  and  Appro- 
bation of  Plutarch.  When  he  was  made  known 
to  Trajan  is  like  the  reft  uncertain,  or  by  what 
Means,  whether  by  Senecio,  or  any  ether,  he 
was  introduced  to  his  Acquaintance.  But  'tis 
moft  iikely  that  Trajan^  then  a  private  Man, 
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was  one  of  the  Auditors,  among  others  of  the 
Nobility  of  Rome.  'Tis  aifo  thought  this  wife 
Emperor  made  ufe  of  him  in  all  his  Councils, 
aiid  that  the  Happinefs  which  attended  him  in 
his  Undertakings,  together  with  the  Adminiflra- 
tion  of  the  Government,  v/hich  in  all  his  Reign 
W'as  ju ft  and  regular,  proceeded  from  the  In- 
f^ru£iions  given  him  by  this  wife  and  excellent 
Man. 

For  the  Time  of  his  Abode  in  the  Pmperial 
City,  if  he  came  as  early  as  Vefpajtauy  and  de- 
parted not  till  after  Trajan  s  Death,  as  is  gene- 
rally thought,  he  might  continue  in  Italy  near 
forty  Years.  This  is  more  certain,  becaufe 
2;?.Lhered  from  himfelf,  that  his  Lives  were  almoft 
the  latefl  of  his  Works,  and  therefore  v/e  may 
Well  conclude,  that  having  modelled,  but  not 
tnlihed  them  at  Ro?7ie.^  \\q  afterwards  icCv.mtd 
the  Work  in  his  own  Countrvj  which  peifeciing 
in  his  old  Age,  he  dedicated  to  his  Friend  Seracioy 
i^ill  living,  as  appears  by  v/h^t  he  has  written 
in  the  Proem  to  his  Lives.  The  Deiire  of  vifiting 
his  own  Country,  fo  natural  to  all  Men,  and 
the  Approaches  of  old  Age  (for  he  could  not  be 
much  lefs  than  fixty)  and  perhaps  alfo  the  Death 
of  Traian^  prevailed  with  hhn  at  \2.{k  to  leave 
Italy.  After  his  Return,  he  was  by  the  unani- 
mous Confent  of  his  Citizens,  chof^n  Archon^  or 
chief  Magiftrate  of  Charonea^  and  not  long 
after  admitted  himfelf  into  the  Number  of 
Jpoll/s  Prieds,  in  both  v/hich  Em.ployments  he 
fcem.s  to  have  continued  till  his  Death  ^  of  which 
we  have  no  particular  Account,  either  as  to  the 
Manner  of  it,  or  the  Year,  only  'tis  evident  that 
he  lived  and  continued  his  Studies  to  a  great  old 
Age. 
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.  PLUTJRCH  has  been  ju%  pra'iled  for 
bis  Copioufiiers  of  Learning,  his  Integrity,  Per- 
fpicuity,  and  nnore  than  ail  this,  for  acertaiii. 
Air  of  Gaodneis  which  appears  through  ail  his 
Writings.  His  Bufmefs  was  not  to  pleafe  th<5 
J^ar,  hut  to  charm,  and  to  inilruft  the  Mind  ; 
<ind  therefore  we  may  eafily  forgive  the  Cadences 
of  his  Words,  and  the  Roughnefs  of  his  jEx- 
preilipn  -,  yet  for  Alanlinef$  of  Eloquence,  if  it 
abounded  not  in  this  Writer,  it  was  not  wajiting 
in  him.  H^  neither  fludied  the  fublime  Style, . 
Ror  aliecled  the  Howery.  The  Choice  of  Words, 
theNujribers  of  Periods,  the  Tiutjs  of  Sentences, 
and  thofe  other  Ornaments  pf  Speech,  he  neither 
fought  nor  ihun'd.  But  the  Depth  of  Senfe, 
the  Accuracy  of  Judgmeiit,  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Parts,  and  Contex.tiije  pf  the  whole,  in  fo 
;^dQiirai>l^  zvA  yzQ:  a  Field  of  Matter,  and  laftlyj. 
the  Copioufhefs  and  Variety  of  Wprd^,  appear. 
Ijiiiling  through  his  whole  Works,. 

I T  is  c^fy  to  ie^d  this  \  '/rit^r  with  thQ  Praifes 
andCommeijiiorat.iGns  of  the  L-earned  in  all  Ages,, 
for  both   antient  and  modern  have  made  honour- 
able Mention  of  him.     To  overourdpen  this  fhort. 
Accoant  with  long  Quotations  is  enough  to  raile 
a  Diftruft,    in  common  Readers,    that  Plutarch 
wants    them.     TheodG7'us  Gaza^    a  Man  learned^ 
in   the  Lailii  Tongue,  and  a  great  Reftorer  of, 
the  Greek.)  who  lived  above  two  hundred  Years 
ago,  deferves  to  have,  his  Suffrage  fet.  down  in 
Words  at  length  3:^ for  the  refb  have  only  com- 
mended Plutarch-  more  than  any  fmgle  Author,  - 
but  he  has  extolled  him  above  all  together..    It 
ip    faid,    chat  having  this  extravagant.  Queftjon 
put  to  him  by  a  Friend,  that  if 'Learning  muft 
fuifer  a  general  Shipwreck^,  and  he  had  only  his* 
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Choice  left  him  of  preferving  one  Author,  who 
fhould  be  the  Man  he  would  preferve  ?  he  an- 
fwered,  Plutarch ;  and  might  probably  give  this 
Reafon,  that  in  faving  him  he  fhould  fave  the 
beft  Colle6lion  of  them  all. 

The  Epigram  of  Agathias  deferves  alfo  to  be 
remembered ;  this  Author  flourifhed  about  the 
Year  five  Hundred,  in  the  Reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Jufi'mian-,  the  Verfes  are  extant  in  the 
Anthologia^  and  with  the  Tranflation  of  them,  by 
Mr.  Dryden^  I  will  conclude  the  Praifes  of  this 
Author,  promifmg  firft,  that  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  written  upon  a  Statue  erected  by  the  Ro^ 
mans  to  his  Memory. 

Cheronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathlefs  Praifej 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  Staiife  raife  ; 
Becaufe  both   Greece  and  P)e   thy   Fame   have 

Jhar^d^ 
'Their  Heroes  written^  and  their  Lives  corn-par'' d^ 
But  thou  thyfelfcould'Jr  never  write  thy  own  ; 
•   Their  Lives-  have  Parallels^  but  thine  has  none. 
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L   U  C  I  A  N. 

T  XJCIAN^  as  pleafing  and  ufeful  rs  he  was 
•^-^  in  his  Writings,  has  left  {o  little  of  his  owa 
AfFairs  on  Record,  that  there  is  fcarce  fufficient 
to  fill  a  Page  from  his  Birth  to  his  Death.  There 
were  many  of  the  Name  of  Luc'ian  among  the 
Antients,  eminent  in  feveral  Ways,  and  v/hofe 
Names  have  reached  Pofterity  with  Honour  and 
Applaufe.  Su'idai  mentions  one  as  a  Man  of 
fingular  Probity,  who  having  difcliarged  the  Ad- 
miniilration  of  the  chief  Praefe£t  of  the  Oriental 
Empire  under  Arcadius^  with  extraordinary  Juftice 
and  Praife  of  the  People,  drew  on  himfelf  the  En- 
vy and  Hate  of  the  Courtiers,  (the  conftant  At- 
tendant of  eminent  Virtue  and  Merit)  ^nd  the 
Anger  of  the  Emperor  himfelf,  and  was  at  lafl 
violently  deftroyed. 

Among  thofe  eminent  for  their  Learning 
were  fome  Divines  and  Fhilofophers ;  but  none 
of  this  Name  has  met  with  the  general  Applaufe 
of  fo  many  Ages  as  Luc'ian  the  Philofopher  and 
eminent  Sophijiy  who  was  Author  of  the  Dia- 
logues. He  had  not  the  good  Fortune  to  be  born 
of  iliuftrious  or  wealthy  Parents,  v/hich  give  a 
Man  a  very  advantageous  Rife  on  his  hrft  Ap- 
pearance in  the  World  ;  but  the  Father  of  our 
Luc'ian  laboured  under  fo  great  a  btraltncfb  of 
Eftate,  that  he  was  fa^n  o  put  his  Son  Apprentice 
to  a  Statuary^  v/hofe  Genius  for  the  nner  Studies 
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was  To  extraordinary  and  fo  rare,  becaiife  he 
hoped  from  that  Bullnefs  not  only  a  fpeea/  Sup- 
ply to  his  own  Wants,  but  was  fecure  that  his 
Education  in  that  Art  v,?ould  be  much  lefs  expen- 
five  to  him. 

He  was  born  in  Sam^fataj  a  City  of  Syria^ 
not  far  from  the  River  Euphrates^  a^d  for  this 
Reafon  he  calls  himfelf  more  than  once  an  J[fy' 
r'lan^  or  a  Syrian  ', '  biit  he  was  derived  from  a 
Greek  Original^  his  Forefathers  having  been 
Citizens  of  Pair  a  in  Acha'ia.  We  have  nothing 
certain  as  to  the  exa6i:  Time  of  his  Birth  i  Suidas- 
confirms  his  flourifeing  under  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan ;  but  then  he  v/as  likewifc  before  him.  Some 
mention  the  E.ei2n  of  Adriayu  but  it  cannot  be 
Bxed  to  any  Year  or  Confulate.  Tht  Perfon 
he  v/as  bound  to  was  his  Uncle,  a  Man  of  a 
fevere  and  morofe  Temper,  of  whom  he  was  to 
karn  the  Statuaries  and  Stonecutters  Art ;  for 
his  Father  obfervins;  our  Luclariy  now  a  Boy,  of 
his  own  Head,  and  without  any  Inftructor,  make 
various  Figures  in  Wax,  he  perfuaded  him.felf,. 
that  if  he  had  a  good  Mailer,,  he  could  not  but . 
arrive  to  an  uncommon  Excellence  in  it. 

B  u  T  it  happened  in  the  very  Beginning  of  his . 
Time,  he  broke  a  Model,,  and  was  very  feverely 
called  to  accoiuit  for  it  by  liis  Mafter  :  He  not 
liking  this  Treatment,  and  having  a  Soul  and 
Genius  above  2.rvj  m.echanic  Trade,  ran  away 
home.  Aifter  which  in  his  Sleep  there  appeared 
to  'him  two  young  Women,  or  racher  the  tute- 
lary GcddeiTes  of  the  Statuary  Art,  and  of  the 
iiberal  Sciences,  hotly  difputing  of  their  Pre- 
ference to  each  other,  and  on  a  full  Hearing  of 
both  Sides,  he  bids  adieu  to  Statuary,  and  iiitirely 
iurrendcrs   liimfelf   to    the    Condudl    of    Virtue 
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and  Learning.  And  as  his  Defires  of  Improve- 
ment were  great,  and  the  Inftrudions  he  had 
very  good,  the  Progrefs  he  made  was  as  con- 
fiderable,  till  by  the  Maturity  of  his  Age,  arjd 
his  Study,  he  made  his  Appearance  in  the  "l\"orld. 
Tho'  it  is  not  fuppofed,  that  there  is  any  thing 
of  Reality  in  this  Dream  or  Vifion  of  Lucian^ 
which  he  treats  of  in  his  Works,  yet  this  may 
be  gather'd  from  it,  that  Lucian  himfelf  having 
confulted  his  Genius,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Study  his  Father  had  allotted  him,  and  that  to 
which  he  found  a  Propenfity  in  himfelf,  quit- 
ed  the  form.er,  and  purfucd  die  latter,  chuiing 
rather  to  form  the  Minds  of  A^en^  than  their 
Statues. 

In  his  Youth  he  tau2;ht  Rhetoric  In  GauL  and 
feveral  other  Places.  He  pleaded  likewife  at. 
the  Bar  in  Aniiochy  the  Capital  oi'  Syria,  but  the 
Noife  of  the  Bar  difgufiring,  and  his  ill  Succefs  in, 
Caufes  diineartning  him,  he  quitted  the  Practice 
of  Rhetoric  and  the  Lavv-^  and  applied  himfelf 
to  writing,  fie  was  forty  Years  oH  when  he 
iiril  took  to  Plvilofophy.  Having  a.  Mind  to 
make  himfelf  known  in  Macedoriy  he  took  the 
Opportunity  of  fpeakiag  in  the  publick  A^Qra-- 
bly  of  all  that  Region.  Li  his  old  Age  he  was 
received  into  the  Imperial  FamJly,  and  had  the 
Place  of  Intendant  of  Egvpt^  after  he  had  travel- 
led through  almoft  all  the  knov/n  Countries  of 
that  Age,  to  improve  his  Knowledge  in  Men^. 
Manners,  and  Arts.  For  feme  Writers  make 
this  particular  Obfervation  on  his  Travel  into 
Gauly  and  Refidence  in  that  Country,  that  he. 
trained  there  the  sreateff  Part  of  bis  Kpowhdrre 
in  Rhetoric  ;  that  F^egion  being  in  his  Age,  r.nd' 
^fo  before  it,  a  Nurfery  of  Eloquence,  ?.nd  Cra- 
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tory,  as  'JwuenaJ^  Martial^  and  others  fufEcient- 
ly  witncfs. 

The  Manner  of  his  Death  is  obfcure  to  us, 
tho'  'tis  moft  probable  he  died  of  the  Gout. 
Suidas  alone  tells  a  Story  of  his  being  worried  to 
Death  and  devoured  by  Dogs  returning  from  a 
Feaft,  which  being  fo  uncommon  a  Death,  fo  very 
improbable,  and  attefted  only  by  one  Author,  has 
found  little  Credit  with  Pofterity.  If  it  be  true 
that  he  was  once  a  Chr'ijiiaji^  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  Renegade  to  that  Belief,  perhaps  fome 
Zealots  roay  have  invented  this  l^ale  of  his 
Death  as  a  juft  and  fignal  Punifhment  for  his 
Apoftacy.  This  Story  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  Fiction,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  he  fhould 
die  in  his  Bed  at  fo  great  an  Age  as  fourfcore 
and  ten,  than  be  torn  in  Pieces  and  devoured  by 
Dogs,  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  defend  himfelf. 
Of  his  Pofterity  we  knew  nothing  more,  than 
that  he  left  a  Son  behind  him,  who  was  as  much 
in  Favour  with  the  Emperor  'Julian  as  his  P  ather 
had  been  with  Aurelius  the  Philofopher.  This 
Son  became  in  Time  a  famous  Sophijr^  and  among 
the  Works  of  Julian^  we  find  an  Epiflle  of  that 
great  Perfon  to  him. 

LUC  UN  feems  to  have  taken  up  no 
fettled  Principles  of  Religion;  he  rather  doubted 
of  every  Thing,  weighed  all  Opinions^  and 
adher'd  to  none  of  them.,  only  ufed  them  as  they 
ferved  his  Occafion  for  the  prefent  Dialogue, 
and  pe-.haps  reje6led  them  in  the  next.  And  this 
is  the  mr  re  hkely,  if  we  confider  the  Genius  of  the 
^lan,  whofe  Image  we  may  clearly  fee  in  the 
Glafs  which  he  holds  before  us  o(  his  Writings. 
He  s  m  one  Fal  of  his  Book  a  Ltoic^  in  the 
Other   an   Epicurean^    never  conflani  to  Limfelf 
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in  any  Scheme  of  Divinity,  unlefs  it  be  in  defpi- 
fmg  his  Gentile  Gods.'    And  this  Derifion,  as  it 
fliews  the  Man  himfelf,  fo  it  gives  us  an  Idea  of 
the  Age  in  which  he  Hved  ;  for  if  that  had  been 
devout  or  ignorant,  his  fcoffing  Humour  had  been' 
either  reflrained,  or  had  not  paffed  unpuniilied,  all 
knowing  Ages  being  naturally  Sceptick,  and   not 
at  all  bigotted,  which,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,^ 
is  the  proper  Character  of  our  own.     In  fhort,  hs 
was  too   fantaftical,  too  giddy,  too  irrefolute  ei- 
ther to  be  any  thing  at  ail,  or  any  thing  long  ; 
and  in  this  View  I  cannot  think  he  was  either  a 
fleady    Atheift,    or   a   Deift,    but  a  Doubter,   a 
Sceptic,    as  he  plainly  declares  himfelf  to  be  in 
the  Dialogue,  when  he  puts  himfelf  under  the 
Name  of  Herjnoiunm  the  Stoic,  called  Tl:e  Dia- 
logue of  the  Se(Scs. 

As  for   his  Morals,    they   are  fpoken  of  as 
varioufly  as  his  Opinions  ;  fome  are  for  decrying 
him  more  than  he  deferves,  his  Defenders  them- 
felves  dare  not  fet  him  up  for  a  Pattern  of  fevere 
Virtue ;  no  Man  is  fo   profligate  as   openly  to 
profefs  Vice ;  and  therefore   it  is  no  Wonder  if 
under   the  Reign  of  Nerva^  Trajan^    Hadrian^ 
and  the  two  Antonines^  of  which  the  laft  was  his 
patron  and  Benefadlor,  he  lived  not  fo  much  a 
Libertine  as  he  had  it  to  be  in  his  Nature.     He 
is  more  accufed  for  his  Love  of  Boys,  than  of 
Women.     Not    that    we  have    any    paiticular 
Story  to  convince  us  of  this  deteftable  PafTion  in 
him,  but   his    own  Writings  bear  this  Record 
ao-ainft  him,    that  he  fpeaks  often  of  it,  and  I 
know  not  that  ever  he  condemns  it.     Repeated 
Expreflicns  as  well  as  repeated  Actions  witnefs 
fome  fe<v*et  Pleafure  in  the  Deed,  or  at  ieaft  fome 
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fecret  Inclination  to  it.  He  f^ems  to.  infmuate 
in  his  Dialogue  of  Zc^'^j■5  that  Socrates  V7zs  given 
to  this  Vice,  but  we  find  not  that  he  blames  him 
for  it ;  which,  had  he  been  wholly  innocent  him- 
felf,  it  became  a  Philolbpher  to  hkve  done.  He 
is  accufed  likewife  for  writing  too  iuf^iouily  in 
bis  Dialogues  of  the  Harlots.  We  find  not 
however  tha:t  LiKtan  was  charged  with  the 
Wantonnefs  of  his  Dialogues  in  his  Life-time  ; 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  certainly  have  anfwer'd 
for  himfelf,  as  he  did  to  thofe  v/ho  accufed  him 
for  expofing  Socrates^  Plato ^  and  Diogenes^  and 
other  great  Philofophers,  to  the  Laughter  of  the 
People,  when  Jupiter  fold  them  by  Inch  of 
Candle. 

-  In  other  Refpc£i:s,  this  Writer  was  of  a  Life 
as  unblameable  as  any  Man,  for  ought  we  find  to 
the  contrary  j  and  this  probable  Liducement 
favours  the  Opinion,  becaufe  he  had  fo  honour- 
able an  Employmeiit  under  Marcus  jiurelius^  an 
Empsror  ^s  clear  fighted  as  he  was  truly  vir- 
tuous. This  Writer  feems  to  be  an  Enemy  to 
nothing  but  to  Vice  and  Folly.  The  Pictures 
which  he  draws  of  N'tgrinus  and  of  De?nonax^  are 
as  fair  as  that  of  Virtue  herfelf,  if,  as  the  Philo- 
fopher  faid,  fhe  could  wear  a  Body.  And  if  we 
oppofe  to  them  the  Lives  of  Alexander^  the  falfe 
Prophet,  and  of  Peregrinus^  hov/  pleafingly,  and 
with  how  much  Profit  does  the  Deformity  of  the 
lafl  fet  off  the  Beauty  of  the  firft  ? 

LUC  IAN  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
an  uniyerfal  Scholar,  and  a  prodigious  V/it ;  he  is 
Attic  and  neat  in  his  Style;  clear  in  his  Narration, 
and  wonderful  facetious  in  his  Repartees;  he 
f  urnifiies  you  with  almoft  all  the  poetical  Hii^sory 
III  fuch  a  diverting  Manner,  tliat  you  will  not 
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erjfily  forget  it ;  and  fupplies  the  mofl:  dry  and 
barren  Wit  with  a  rich  Plenty  of  Mate- 
rials. If  we  compare  his  Style  with  the  G^'eek 
Hiftorians  his  Cotemporaries,  or  near  his  TimC) 
we  fliall  find  it  much  more  pure  than  that  of 
Plutarch^  Dicn^  or  Appian,  tho'  not  fo  grave; 
becaufe  his  Subjedrs  and  theirs  required  to  be 
treated  after  a  different  Manner.  It  was  not  of 
an  uniform  Web,  fays  Mayn^  like  Thiicydldesy 
Pclyhtus^  and  fome  others  whom  he  names,  but 
\yc..s  fomewhat  peculiar  to  himfelf^  his  Words 
well  chofen,  his  Periods  round,  the  Parts  of  his 
Sentences  harmonioufly  divided ;  a  ^xxil  Flood,  or 
even  a  Torrent  of  Perfuafion,  without  Inequaii- 
ties  or  Swellings,  fuch  as  might  be  put  in  eqyal 
Comparifon  v/ith  the  beft  Orations  of  De?nQ/}heneSy 
or  I/hrraUSy  not  fo  dry  as  the  firft,  or  {o  Hov/ery 
as  the  laft.  His  Wit,  fays  Ablancourty  was  fijl 
of  Urbanity,  that  Jttic  Salt,  which  the  French 
call  fine  Raillery ;  not  obfccne,  not  grofs,  not 
rude,  but  facetious,  well-manner'' d,  and  well- 
bred.  Only  he  will  not  allow  his  Love  the 
Quality  laft  mentioned,  but  thinks  it  ruilical, 
and  according  either  to  his  own  Genius,  or  that 
of  the  Age  in  Vv^hich  he  lived. 

If  Wit  confifts  in  the  Propriety  of  Thoughts 
and  Words,  then  Lucians  Thoughts  and  Words 
are  always  proper  to  his  Chara6ters,  and  to  hi$ 
Subje£ls.  If  the  Pleafure  arifing  from  Comedy 
and  Satyre  be  either  Laughter,  or  fome  nobler 
Sort  of  Delight  which  is  above  it,  no  Man  is  fo 
great  a  Mafter  of  Irony  as  this  Writer.  Th^ 
Figure  is  not  only  a  keen,  but  a  fhining  Weapon 
in  his  Hand,  it  glittters  in  the  Eyes  of  thofe  it 
kills ;  his  own  Gods,  his  greateft  Enemies,  are 
not   butchered   by   him,    but  fairly  flajn^    they 
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muft  acknowledge  the  Hero  in  the  Stroke,  and 
take  the  Comfort  which  P^'wgil  gives  to  a  dying 
Captain,    Mnecc  inagnl  dcxtra  cadis. 

I  K  N  o  w  not  whom  Lucian  imitated,  unlefs  it 
was  Arlftophanes^  (for  you  never  find  him  men- 
tioning any  B.oman  Wit,  fo  much  the  Grecians 
thought  tiiemfelves  fuperior  to  their  Conquerors.) 
But  he  who  has  befi  imitated  him  in  Latiriy  is 
Erafmus^  and  in  French  Fontcjielle  in  his  Z)/^- 
logves  cf  the  Dead,  v/hich  I  ne\er  read  but  with 
a  new  Pleafure. 

The  Way  which  Lucian  chofe  to  deliver  his 
pleafmg  and  profitable  7>uths,  was  that  of 
Dialogue.  Ke  was  fenfible  of  the  difficult  Tafk 
he  undertook  in  this  way  of  writing,  as  appeai^s 
in  his  Difcourfe  againft  one  who  had  called  him 
Prometheus.  He  owns  himfelf  in  this  Particular 
to  be  like  him,  to  whom  he  was  refembled,  to 
be  the  Inventor  of  a  new  Work  in  a  new  Man- 
ner, the  Model  of  v/hich  he  had  from  none  be- 
fore him  J  but  adds  withall,  that  if  he  could  not 
give  it  the  Graces  which  belong  to  fo  happy  an 
Invention,  he  deferves  to  be  torn  by  twelve 
Vultures  inftead  of  one,  which  preys  upon  the 
Heart  of  that  firfl  Man-potter.  For,  to  quit  the 
beaten  Road  of  the  Ancients,  and  take  a  Path 
of  his  own  choofmg,  he  acknowledges  to  be  a 
bold  and  ridiculous  Attempt,  if  it  fucceed  not. 
The  Mirth  cf  Dialogue  and  Comedy  in  my 
Work,  fays  he,  is  not  enough  to  make  it  plea- 
fmg ;  becaufe  the  Union  of  two  Contraries  may 
as  well  produce  a  Monfler  as  a  Miracle,  as  a 
Centaur  refults  from  the  joint  Nature  of  Horfe 
and  Man. 

It   is   evident,  that  the  chief  Defign  of  this 
Writer  was  to  difneft  Heaven  of  fo  many  immo- 
ral 
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ral  and  debauched  Deities ;  his  next,  to  expofe 
the  mock  Philofophers ;  and  his  laft,  to  give  us 
Examples  of  a  good  Life  in  the  Perfons  of  the 
true.  The  reft  of  his  Dlfcourfes  are  on  mixed 
Subje6ts5  lefs  for  Profit  than  Delight ;  and  fome 
of  them  too  libertine. 
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Gr.  ^   Laf.    Notts  Joh.    Bourdelotii. 
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CAIUS    CRISPUS 
SALLUSriUS. 

THIS  excellent  Hiftorlan  was  born  at,  Jmi~ 
Urnum^  in  the  Country  of  the  SabineSy  in 
the  Year  Six  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  from  the 
Founding  of  Rome  j  being  the  very  fame  where- 
in, according  to  the  Roman  Annals,  Jthetis  was 
taken  and  facked  by  Sylla.  He  was  defcended 
from  the  noble  Family  of  the  Salluftli^  v/hich 
had  for  a  long  Series  of  Yeiars  made  a  Figure  in 
the  fecond  Order  or  Degree  of  Quality  in  the 
Republick.      He  had    his    Education   at  Rome^ 
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the  moil  ill'jftrlous  City  tlien  in  the  World  ; 
and  finding  his  Genius  not  to  lie  to  Arms  or 
Florfcs,  but  the  more  refined  Labours  of  the 
Brain;  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Purfuit  of 
Learning. 

He  was  led,  as  well  by  his  Judgment  as  his 
Liclination   to  the  Bufinefs  of  Hiilory.     And,  as 
in  the   Ccurfe  of  his  Education  he   had  for  his 
Prssceptor,    among    ethers,    Atte'ms    Pretexatus^ 
entitled    Phihlogus^    one     of  the    moft    famous 
Grammarians  of  the  Age }  the  fame  Atteius^  on 
his  defi2;nin2:-an  Hifcorv,  furniflied  him  with  an 
Abflraif  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Romans^  to  make 
liis  Choice  of  which  he  fhould  write.     There  is 
rcafon  to  believe  he  had  laid  the  Foundation  of 
his  hiilorical    Works   in  his  earlier  Years,    but 
that  he  was   interrupted  from  profecuting    it   by 
the  Occupations  of  a  publick  Employment  3    for 
being  feized  by  the  Difeafe  of  Ambition,    as  he 
very,  frankly  intimates  himfelf,    he  would  needs 
have  a  Pofl  in  the  Government.     It  ought  to 
be  obferved,    that  the  Manners   of  the   Romans 
were  at  that  time  extremely  degenerated.     No^v 
Salhifi  coming  upon  the  vStage  in  times  fo  cor- 
rupt, and  being  young,    it  will  be  the  lefs  won- 
der'd  at,    that  he  fuifcred  himifelf  to    be    over- 
come.    It  was  enough   perhaps    to  batter  down 
a  feverer  Virtue  than  his,    and   yet  he  profeiies 
that  he  did  in  his  Heart  abominate  the  Vices  he 
faw  pracftifed.      But  the  Tide  agaiiift   him   was 
fo  firong,    that  all  the  great   and   magnan im.ous 
Notions  he    had    been    poiTefied    with    of   the 
Virtue  and  DifcipHne  of  the  ancient  Romans  be- 
came languid  in  him.     In  fhort,    he  was  borne 
away   by    the  Torrent,     and  plunged  into  the 
common  Corruption. 

We 
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V/e  are  told  he  was   made  a  Tribune  of  the 
People   in  the   Year  that  Cladius  was  killed   by 
M'do.     In  this  Office  (v/herein  by  the  way  it  is 
faid  he  got  no   Reputation)    he  acied  with    great 
Fiercenefs  againil:  Milo^    to  revenge  the  Treat- 
ment received   from  him  on  the  fcore  of  Faiijia^ 
•tV.e  Daughter  of  Sylla^    with  whom  having  been 
taken  in   Adultery,    Adih^    as  Tribune    at   that 
Juncture,  had  fentenced  to  be  feverely  whipped  ; 
which  Punifhment  he  commuted  by   a   Sum   of 
Pv'loney.     Moreover,  the  Invedive  afmbed  to  Ci- 
cero   relates,  that  in  the  Year  i^w^n  hundred  or 
three  or  four,  he  v/as  expelled  the  Senate  by  the 
then  Cenfors  Jppius  Claudius  and  Calpurnius  Pifo-^ 
upon  account  of  his  Fornications  and  Adulteries, 
Suetonius  alio  tells  us    that  Len^sm   a  Gramma- 
rian and  Freedm^an  of  Pompeys^    la/hed  him  fe- 
verely in    Lampoons^     calling    him  Jfboremajier^ 
Glutton^  Dthauchee^  and  a  Monfter  of  Inconfiiten- 
cies  in  his  Life  and   Writings.     And  the  afore- 
mentioned Invedlive  arraigns  him  of  felling   his 
Patrimony  in   the  Life-time   of  his  Father,    of 
his  having  been  twice  tried  for  Crim-es,  whereby 
he   was    brought    into  the   laft  Jeopardy ;    and 
from  whence  he  efcaped  not  by  his  ov/n  Inno- 
cence,   but    by  his  Judges    fuffering    themfelves 
to  be  forfworn  5  of  his  having  the  Impudence  in 
open  Senate  to  acknowledge  himfelf  guilty  of  A- 
dulteryj    and,    in  fine,    of  feveral  other   Enor- 
mities   too  fcandalous    to    be     inferted   in  this 
Place. 

After  his  Expulfion  out  of  the  Senate,  and 
-^during  his  Recefs  from  publick  AiFairs,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to   the  Profecution   of   his  form.er 
Defign,    of   compiling    his   Hiftory.     But  fome 
time  after,  u^on  Julius  defar'^  coming  to  be  at 
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the  Head  of  Affairs,  SaUiift  was  not  only  reftored 
to  his  Die;nity  of  Senator,  but  was  madeQuedor. 
In  which  Oiiice,  the  aforefaid  Inve£l:ive  proceeds 
to   accufe  him  of  great  Corruption,    of  making 
Sale  of  every  thing  that  he  could  in  it,  of  uiing 
it  only  as  an  Occafion  of  Plunder,  and  of  bring- 
ing the  ver)'-  Poft   into  Difgrace.     However  he 
was  afterwards  made  Praetor,    I  fuppofe,    by  the 
like  Promotion    of  Cafars ;    in  which  Employ- 
ment, as   we  have  it  from  Hirtius,  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  his  Hiftory  of  the  AfrlcaJi  War,    Cafar 
fent  him  with  a  Squadron  of  his  Fleet  againft  the 
Iiland  of  Cercina^    upon  Intelligence  there  was  a 
great   Quantity  of  Corn  in   it.     Moreover    Dlo 
has   another  Pafiage   concerning  his  Prastorfbip, 
to  this  Purpofe,    that  the  P^orces  of  Ccefar  which 
lay  in  Campania^    and  were  defigned   for  Jlfrica^ 
happening  to  mutiny,  and  the  Praetor  Saliuji  de- 
parting for  Rome  to  give  him  an  Account  of  it, 
he  was  very  near  being  knocked  on  the  Head  by 
fome  of  the  Soldiers,  who  purfued  him,  and  put 
to  the  Sword  two  Senators,  and  fpared  none  that 
fell  into  their  Hands.     The  fame  Author  relates, 
that  Ccsfar  beftowed  on  him  alfo  the  Govern- 
ment of  Numidia.      And  here  again  the  Inventive 
I  have  quoted  (whofe  Authority  is  much  fufpe6t- 
ed)  falls  upon  him  for  his  Covetoufnefs  and  Ra- 
pine, intimating    that    he   treated   it   not  like  a 
Province,  but  an  Enemy's  Country,  by  his  Pollings 
and  Exactions  ;  that  he  fcraped  together  all  that 
he  could  get,    and   brought  it  off  for  his  own 
Ufe.     By  this  Means  he  returned  fo  rich  from 
Africa^    that    he    purchafed  one   of  the    nobleft 
Dwellings  in  Koine  on  the  Quirinal  Mount  with 
fpacious  Gardens,   which  to  this  Day  are  called 
the  Gaidcns  of  Salhtji :   Befides  this,    he  had  a 
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Country-Houfe  at  Ttvoli,  which  Cicero  upbraids 
him  with  in  the  fame  Invective.  The  Remark 
of  La  Adothe  upon  this  Occafion,  is  very  juft  : 
No  one  ever  fpoke  more  handfomely  in  Defence 
of  Virtue,  and  particularly  of  Chaftity  than  he, 
nor  ufed  more  rigid  Cenfures  againft  the  Excels 
and  Avarice  of  his  Time  ;  and  therefore  the 
Infamy  of  his  Actions  fell  the  heavier  upon  him, 
becaufe  it  was  confider'd  how  feverely  he  had  ex- 
pofed  thofe  in  his  Hiflory,  who  were  much  lels 
guilty  of  Rapine  than  himfelf ;  and  Metellus^  a- 
mong  others,  whofe  Excefles  in  Spain  he  laid  opeit 
with  the  utmoft  Freedom  and  Severity.  His  Life 
was  very  different  from  his  Writings,  and  his 
Example  alone  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  as  very 
good  Men  may  write  very  bad  books,  fo  vicious 
Men  may  fometimes  compofe  very  good ;  it  be- 
ing not  incongruous,  that  an  Author  fhould  at 
the  fame  time  be  an  excellent  Hiftorian  and  a  very 
wicked  Man. 

He  married  Terentia  the  Wife  of  Cicero.^  after 
her  being  divorced,  which,  whether  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Feud  that  was  between  him  and  the 
Orator,  or  was  fubfequent  to  it,  and  pofTibly 
increafed  it,  as  I  rather  believe,  remains  un- 
certain \  but,  as  to  his  Death,  we  are  fure  that 
it  happened  fome  few  Years  after  that  of  Cafm\ 
that  he  arrived  to  the  Age  of  threefcore  and  two, 
and  departed  his  Life  in  his  own  Countr)%  His 
Reputation  for  Wit  and  Learning  admitted  him 
into  the  Friendfhip  of  the  greateft  Men  of  his 
Age :  He  was  more  particularly  intimate  with 
Mejfala^  Cornelius  Nepos^  and  Nigidius  Figidus, 
But  Ccsfar  was  the  Perfon  that  had  a  peculiar 
Kindnefs  for  Salluji^  who  again  was  a  greater 
Admirer  of  the  other,  regarding  him  a$  an  extraor- 
Voi.  II.  G  dinary 
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dinary  Man,  as  appears  by  the  two  Epiftles 
to  the  latter,  and  by  the  Chara6):er  drawn  of  him 
in  Catiline  s  Confpiracy.  And  yet  he  feems  to 
have  been  of  a  Genius  in  many  refpe£ls  oppofite 
to  Cisfars^  to  have  had  different  Notions  of  Go- 
vernment and  of  Glory,  and  to  give  the  Pre- 
ference tacitly  to  Cata, 

This  fhort  Account  comprehends  the  princi- 
pal Tranfactions  that  concern  the  Life  and  Morals 
of  Salluji ;   but  to  attempt  a  juil  and  particular 
Character  of  his  Writings,  or  to  colledt  the  Tefti- 
monies  of  Commendation  and  Praife  beftowed  up- 
on him  in  the  moft  polite  Ages   of  Literature, 
would  infinitely  exceed  the  Limits  I  propofe  on 
this  Subject.     Tacitus  calls  him  Rerum  Romana- 
rum  JiQrentiJfimiim    Au£iorem.      Crifpus    Romand 
primus  in  Hijloria^  fays  Martial,     Agellius  in  one 
Place  pronounces    him,    SubtiliJJimum  Brevitatis 
Artificem ;  in  another,  Proprietatu?n  in  Verbis  re^ 
tinentijfimum.     If  it  were  left  to   me,    fays  Lip- 
fmsj  I  fhould   not  doubt  to  chufe  Salluji  for  the 
Prefident  in    the   College   of  Hiilorians.      And 
without  detradling  from  Tacitus  or  Livy^  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  thofe  great  Authors  might  have 
met  with   Icfs  Admiration  from  the  World,    had 
Salluji  come  down  to  us  more  intire  ;  but  ^twiil 
be    remember'd  by  good  Judges,    that  in  thefe 
Matters  'tis  not  the  Bulk  but  the  Wit  and  Judg- 
ment that  makes  the   Merits    nor  will   any   of 
Tafle  among  the  Moderns  ever  diflurb  his  En- 
joyment of  the  Place,  allowed  him  by  the  befl 
Judges  of  Antiquity,  who  put  him  at  the  Head 
of  the  Roman  Hiftorians.     We   are  aillired   by 
Suidas-i  that  one  Zenobius  a  Greek  Sophifler  took 
the  pains  to  tranflate  the   Hiffory  of  Salliji  into 
Creek,     It  is  -the  Judgment  of  Simca,  ia  yne  of 
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his  Declamations,  that  he  furpafTed  Thucydid:f 
(whom  he  profelTed  to  imitate)  in  his  concife 
Way  of  V/ritingi  and  conquerM  him  as  he  fpeaks 
in  his  own  Foitification,  Cumfitpnscipua  in  Thu-^ 
cyd'ide  Virtus  Brevitasy  hac  eum  Sallujiius  vicit^ 
&'  in  fuis  eum  Cajlris  cecidit.  We  are  told  by 
Sfartian^  that  Septimius  Severus  at  the  point  of 
Death,  feeling  himfelf  fubdued  by  Sicknefs,  fent 
to  his  eldeft  Son  that  divine  Oration  (as  he  calls 
it),  which,  Salluji  makes  Micipfa  at  his  Death 
fpeak  to  his  Children,  to  perfuade  them  to  mutual 
Concord  and  Affedlion.  It  is  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  yugurthine  War. 

The  War  of  Jugurtha  and  the  Catilinanaft 
Confpiracy,  is  all  we  have  compleat  of  this  Hi- 
ftorian.  Nothing  is  left  of  that  excellent  Hi* 
Hory,  which  made  him  ftyled  the  Prince  of  Hi- 
ftorians,  but  four  Orations  and  two  Epiftles,  col- 
iecled  from  the  ancient  Grammarians  and  other 
Writers,  The  Learned  are  not  agreed,  whether 
the  two  Orations  to  Ccefar^  concerning  the  Re- 
gulation of  the  Commonwealth,  belong  to  Sal^ 
iujl,  FeJJlus  took  them  to  be  genuine,  not  Ora- 
tions but  Epiftles.  The  Oration  againft  Cicercy. 
though  commended  by  Fabius  as  Salluji^s^  VoJJlus 
thought  belonged  to  fome  Declaimer,  and  was  un«» 
juftly  charged  upon  this  Hiftorian. 

The  Criticks  have  been  almoft  difappointed, 
and  laboured  to  little  purpofe,  to  lay  any  con- 
fiderable  Blemifhes  upon  the  Writings  of  thig> 
Hiftorian.  They  would  fay  indeed,  that  he  has 
not  been  juft  to  Cicero^  in  not  only  omitting 
his  Character,  but  alfo  in  pafling  over  in  Silence 
Matters  of  Fa6f,  that  would  have  made  for  his 
Glory  though  in  his  Account  of  Catiline  %  Con- 
fpiracy he  had  ^  fair  Opportunity  of  mentioning 
C  %  ieveraU 
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feveral.  They  objeft,  that  the  Prefaces  of  Sal^ 
hift  have  not  only  little  or  no  Relation  to  the 
Pieces  to  which  he  has  prefixed  them,  but  they 
are  alfo  too  long.  They  may  be  called,  fays 
La  Mothe^  a  true  Saddle  for  all  Horfes ;  becaufe, 
as  ^nntiUan  well  obfervTS,  they  have  nothing 
which  relates  to  the  Hiftory,  nor  any  thing 
which  renders  them  more  proper  for  one  Com- 
pofition  than  another.  They  urge,  that  he 
plundered  the  Origines  of  Cato^  for  old  obfolete 
Words,  and  affecSled  to  innovate  in  his  Di6tion 
and  Style ;  and  the  moft  ingenious  Father  Le 
J\4oyne  complains  of  his  making  Memmius  ha- 
rangue it,  upon  no  other  account  than  becaufe  he 
was  one  of  the  beft  Speakers  of  his  time.  Thefe 
rj'e  the  principal  Cenfures  that  the  Labours  of 
Sallnji  have  undergone,  and  after  all  he  will  keep 
his  ground,  and  continue  of  the  foremoft  of  his 
Order. 

His  Subject  is  allowed  to  be  great  and  noble, 
it  treats  of  Matters   of  Note  and   Importance, 
fifted  from    every    thing    trivial    or    of  Levity, 
He  feems  (at    leaft  for  the  moft  part)  to  have 
been   a    difmterefted    and  impartial   Writer,    to 
be  attach'd  to  no  particular  Party,    to   be   free 
from  the  Influence  of  Hope  and  of  Fear,  to  have 
made  Truth  his  Favourite  and  Care,  and  to  have 
aimed    at  Certainty,    if  po^ble,    in   all  things ; 
infomiuch,  as  for  the  Pimick  Wars,  we  are  told, 
he  not  only  examined  the  Memoirs  and  Writings 
of  thofe  Countries,    but  vifited   many  Places  in 
Perfon,  to  avoid  Miftakes  in  his  Accounts   and 
Defcriptions. 

But  'tis  not  enough  for  Hiftorians  to  produce 
.bare  Truth,  how  important  foeverj  fhe  muft 
alfo  have  handfome  aad  becoming  Clothes,  and 
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ihe  Warmth  and  Lights  of  Eloquence  muft  at- 
tend her.  Salluj}  is  admirable  in  this  Particular, 
and  his  Strufture  is  animated  and  enliven*d 
throughout.  There  is  Life,  there  is  Spirit,  there 
is  Energy  in  his  Work  -,  and  his  Diction  is  of  the 
Character  of  Poefy,  wherein  he  has  all  the  moft 
glowing  Colours,  though  without  any  thing  flar- 
ing or  improper.  Pontin  has  made  an  agreeable 
Parallel  of  the  Figures  and  Manners  of  Speech 
in  Sallufl^  and  fome  others  with  the  like  in  Vir^ 
g'll  J  and  fhewn  that  the  latter,  in  many  Inftances, 
is  not  more  a  Poet  than  the  former.  We  are 
almofl  prefent  in  his  Battles  and  Sieges,  the  De- 
fcriptions  have  fuch  a  Life  and  Vivacity.  And 
we  are  fecretly  drawn  to  intereft  ourfelves  In  the 
Event  of  his  A6lions  and  SucceiTes  of  his 
Perfons. 

He  has  the  Art  of  drawing  the  moft  lively 
and  inftructive  Portraitures  of  Men,.  He  enters 
-into  the  Bottom  of  their  Nature,  explores  the 
Labyrinths  and  Recefles  of  their  Souls;  and,  with 
a  fort  of  Anatomy,  lavs  open  all  the  Folds  and 
Doublings  of  their  Spirits.  In  which  Perfor- 
mance, and  particularly  in  the  Charadler  given 
of  Catiline^  he  hath  let  us  fee  there  are  Qualities 
to  be  found  in  the  Mind  of  Man  that  may  look 
at  firft  fight  inconfiflent,  yet  are  not  fo ;  but 
may  reign  alternately,  if  not  altogether  in  the 
fame  Perfons.  And  laftly,  his  Draughts  are  of 
that  kind,  that  if  they  go  before  the  Narration, 
.  they  prepare  us  for  it,  and  raife  in  our  Minds  an 
Expedtation,  in  which  he  never  difappoints,  that 
fuch  and  fuch  Fa6ts  will  enfue.  But  wherever  he 
places  them,  they  agree  to,  and  feem  to  arife  from 
the  A<^ions  of  the  Perfons. 
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And  as  his  Images  of  Men  are  excelJin?,  his 
Refle6^ions  on  Things  are  as  juft  and  folid.  He 
had  a  Genius  capable  of  comprehending  and  tak- 
ing the  Height  of  the  greatefl:  Matters.  And 
he  paffes  fuch  Judgments  upon  them  as  feem  to 
proceed  from  a  liniihed  Wifdom.  I  might  alfo 
mention  the  Sententioufnefs  of  this  Fliftorian, 
wherein  there  is  as  much  of  Poignancy  as  of 
Weight.  I  have  faid  before,  his  Style  approaches 
the  Poetick  -,  and  now  let  me  tike  fome  notice 
of  its  Brevity.  There's  a  certain  P'rugality,  a 
•Continence  in  his  Language,  that  he  has  out- 
gone Thucydides  himfelf  in  ;  and  one  of  the  To- 
pics that  Tacitus  is  praifed  from,  is  his  imitating 
Sallvji  in  this  Perfection  :  Of  which  none  is  ca- 
pable that  is  not  of  an  accurate  and  conilim- 
mate  Judgment,  nor  v/ithout  a  Sort  of  Tem- 
perance of  the  Mind,  and  Command  overa  Man's 
Spirit.  For  with  all  his  Thrift  and  Parfimony 
jof  Expreilion,  there's  a  rich  and  fufticient  Ex- 
pence  of  Matter :  and  'twas  the  Talent  of  this 
excellent  Writer,  though  of  very  few  other  befides 
him,  to  come  up  to  his  own  Remark  upon  Cato^ 
£f  dijpatching  much  in  a  few  Words.  Nor  does 
his  Concifenefs  at  all  lie  in  making  that  Gar- 
inent  too  fcanty  for  the  Body.  'Twas  not  with 
the  Ideas  of  his  Mind  only  he  was  able  to  mea- 
fure  the  greateft  Things,  he  hath  alfo  clothed 
them  with  a  Style  and  Expreffion  fully  adequate 
and  proportioned  to  their  Nature,  and  has  made 
at  once  his  Thoughts  and  his  Dicfion  accord  in 
Grandeur  with  the  Dignity  of  his  Subject.  This 
is  the  Fa6ia  DiSiis  Exaquanda^  which  Salluji 
himfelf  has  taken  notice  of,  as  one  of  the  trying 
DiiEculties  of  Hiflory, 
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The   French  Critick   Rapin  has    with   great 
Exa6lnefs  entered    into,   the    particular  Accom- 
plifhments  of  this   great  Hiftorian,  and  does  not 
forget  the  chief  of  his  Faults.     Salluji  is  noble 
and  fubUme  in  his  way  of  Writing,  which  made 
^intilian  compare  him   with  Thucydides.     But 
the  Queftion  is,  whether  Sallujfs  Style,  as  ftiiF 
as  it   is,  be  not  more  proper  for  Hiftory,-  and 
gives   not  more  Force  and  Weight  to   the  Dif- 
courfe.     Has  it  not  alfo  its  Beauties  ?    Salluji^s 
Character  is  to  be  exa£l  and  concife,  he  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  commended  for  the  Swiftnefs  and 
Rapidity  of  his  Expreilion,  which  animates  him 
and  gives  him  fo  much  Life.     His  Defcription  of 
the  Place  where  Jugurtha  was  defeated  by  Me- 
tellusy  ferves  to  acquaint  us  the  better  with  the 
Fight.     We  i^fee  by  it  the  Fortitude  of  the  Ro- 
man  General,    as  well  as  the  Experience  of  the 
King  of  Numidia-i  in  taking  all  the  Advantages 
of  the  Ground ;    and  the  whole  Account  of  the 
Fight  is  better  underftood  by  the  Image  of  the 
.  Place,  which  the  Hiftorian  fets  before  our  Eyes. 
The  Defcription  of  Africa  in   Salluji's  War  of 
yugurtha  is    too    minute   and    particular..      He 
mould  not  have  faid  fo  much  to  mark  the  Bounds 
of  the  Kindom  of  Atherhal  and  Jugurtha   then   in 
queftion.     What  need  was  there  to  defcribe  that 
vaft   Country,    and   to  diflinguifti  the  particular 
Manners  of  fo  many  different  Nations  ?    Tragus 
charges  Salluji  and  Livy  (and  not  without  a  great- 
deal  of  reafon)  v/ith  a  wanton  and   immoderate 
Excefs  of  Harangues  in  their  Hiftories.     And  in- 
deed all  thofe  Speeches  we  put  in  the  Mouths  of 
Great  Men,  carry  with  them  an  Air  of  Falfhcod; 
for  from  what  Memoirs  can  a  Man   pretend  to 
have  fetched  them?  And befides  a  Warriour  never 
G  4  fpeaks 
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jpeaks  like  an  Orator.  Therefore  Harangues  are 
fuppofititious,  and  that  which  Salluji  makes  Catt- 
line  fpeak  to  the  Confpirators,  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood fecret  and  extemporary. 

The  Harangues  of  this  Hiftorian  are  ad- 
mirable, but  feldom  to  the  purpofe.  Nothing 
van  be  finer  than  Marius\  Speech,  it  is  the 
ibundei-1:  Piece  of  Morality  in  the  "World,  con- 
cerning a  noble  Birth ;  every  thing  there  is  rea- 
sonable, and  Antiquky  cannot  boaft  of  many 
Difcourfes,  where  one  may  find  fo  forcible  Per- 
faafions  to  Virtue  \  but  that  is  out  of  its  proper 
Place. 

We  ought  to  make  the  Pi6Vure  of  none  but 
important  Perfons,  wherein  Salh'Jl  is  faulty; 
for  he  gives  us  the  Picl:ure  of  Scmpromus^  who 
is  but  indire6tly  concerned  in  the  Confpiracy  of 
^llatihne :  He  is  too  prolix,  when  he  inveighs  a- 
gainft  the  Corruption  and  loofe  Manners  of  his 
time :  He  is  alwavs  angry  with  his  Country-, 
and  ever  difcontented  with  the  Go\'ernment. 
He  gives  us  too  ill  an  Opinion  of  the  Common- 
v/ealth,  by  his  Invedlives  and  Refle6lions  upon 
the  Luxury  of  Rome.  Nothing  can  be  more 
eloquent  than  the  Defcription  of  the  Condition 
Jlcme  was  in  when  CatUine  took  the  Refolution 
of  making  himfelf  Mafter  of  it.  And  when 
that  admirable  Author  reprefents  the  Common- 
wealth corrupted  by  Luxury  and  Avarice,  and 
fmking  under  the  Weight  of  its  own  Greatnefs, 
he  ufes  the  moft  exquifite  and  eloquent  Expref- 
fions  that  can  be  met  with  in  any  Hiftory. 
'Tis  in  thofe  Images  that  a  Man  of  Skill  has  an 
Opportunity  to  fhew  it,  and  the^Hiftorians  of  the 
firlt  Rate  are  full  of  thofe  fine  Strokes.  Salkji's 
Preambles,  which  are  great  Speeches  full  of  Stn(Q 
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and  manly  Eloquence,  feem  to  me  to  carry  with 
them  an  Air  of  Affeftation.  They  are  generally 
common  Places  that  have  no  relation  to  the 
Hiftory.  Perhaps  this  Author  had  fome  Pieces 
of  Reierve,  which  he  employed  upon  occafion, 
SiS.Ciuro  ufed  to  do.  That  Method  may  be 
proper  for  an  Orator,  who  fpeaks  often  in  Pub- 
lick  ;  but  fueh  Precaution  is  not  allowable 
ill  an  Hiftorian,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  Mafter  of 
himfelf  and  of  his  Time.  Among  the  Latins j 
Sail  Ji  has  a  noble  Expreilion,  a  true  Wit,  and 
an  admirable  Judgm.ent.  No  Perfon  ever  imitated 
fo  well  the  judicious,  exacSt  and  fevere  Style  of 
Thucydides,  He  is  fometimes  ftifFin  his  ExpreiTions, 
but  he  never  flags  j  his  Concifenefs  makes  him  now 
and  then  obfcure,  his  Manners  are  always  true, 
iand  he  gives  weight  to  all  that  he  fays.  His  Senti- 
ments are  always  fine,  although  his  Morals  were 
bad  ;  for  he  continually  declaims  againft  Vice,  and 
fpeaks  in  favour  of  Virtue.. 
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CAIUS     JULIUS 

C M  SAR. 


(JJIUS  JULIUS  CMSJR,  the  Son  of  Zf-f-^ 
dus  'Julius  Ccsfar  and  Aurelia^  was  defcended 
on  the  Father*s  Side  from  lulus  the  Son  of  Mneas  ^ 
on  the  Mothers,  from  Jncus  Martius.  He  was 
born  at  Rome^  during  the  Confulate  of  C.  Marius 
3ind  L,  Valerius  Flaccus^  on  the  twelfth  of  J^-lyy 
r.bout  ninety  Years  before  the  Nativity.  His 
Genius  proved  him  worthy  the  Defcent  ;  for 
notwithftanding  the  DiiHculties  of  a  narrow 
Fortune,  his  Virtue  raifed  him  to  that  ftupen- 
dous  H-ight,  which  few  have  attempted,  none  ar- 
rived at. 

He  was  contracted,  whilft  a  Boy,  to  Cojfutia^ 
a  Lady  whofe  Family,  though  far  from  the 
meanell:,  was  not  comparable  to  her  Riches : 
What  Reafons  induced  him  to  put  her  away, 
and  take  Cornelia  the  Daughter  of  Cinna  in  her 
ftead,  I  do  not  find.  But  this  Adtion,  Suetonius 
informs  us,  increafed  the  Hatred  Sylla  bore  him 
on  the  fcore  of  his  AiHnity  to  Marius^  wha 
married  his  Aunt.  At  fixteen  he  loft  his  Father^ 
ar.d  the  next  Confulate  put  up  to  be  Flanien 
Dialisy  or  High-Prieft  of  Jupiter  \  whether  he 
obtained  it  or  no.  Authors  differ.  Suetonius 
affirms  he  didj  Plutarch  fays  otherwife,  whofe 
Opinion  is  much  the  more  likely  of  the  two : 

for 
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for  Sylla,  having  then  the  fupreme  Power  in  his 
hands,  might  with  lefs  Trouble  have  prevented 
Ccsfars  being  chofen,  than  turn  him  out  of  the 
Pontificate  after  he  had  once  gained  it  by  the 
Suffrages  of  the  People.  'Tis  agreed  on  all  hands 
this  Election  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him, 
for  his  early  Ambition  roufed  the  Dictator's  Jea- 
loulies  ;  the  Prefages  he  made  of  him  are  very  re- 
markable.  You  confider  not,  fays  he  to  the  Per- 
fons  that  were  Suitors  for  Cafar\  Life,  and  urged 
the  Innocency  of  his  Youth,  that  many  Mariui% 
are  in  that  Boy. 

Thus  Cos  far  ^   though    labouring   under    the 
Misfortune  of  a  Quartan  Ague,  was  obliged  to 
hide  among  the  Sabinesy  and  remove  his  Lodg- 
ings every  Night  5  yet  his  utmoft  Caution  could 
not  prevent  his  falling   in   fometimes   with   the 
Di6i:ator's    Parties.      Such   was    the    Courfe    of 
€c:efar\  Life,  till  at  length  Sylla  yielding   to  the 
repeated  Inftances  of  Mamercus   Emilius^  Aure- 
Uus  Cottay  and  the  Veftal  Virgins,  vouchfafed  him 
a  Pardon,  though   not  without  the  utmoft  Re- 
luctancy.     Take,  faid  he,  the  fatal  Gift  you  {o 
earneftly  defire ;    but  remember,  I  have  foretold 
you,  he    will  one  day   prove    the   Ruin  of  our 
Party.     This  Conceilion,  in  a  manner  extorted 
from  Sylla ^  Ccefar  judged  no  fufficient  Security 
for  his  Perfon ;  wherefore,  fo  long  as  the  other 
was  in  Power,  he  continued  at  as  great  a  diftance 
from  Kome  as  poilible.     He  ferved  as  a  Volunteer 
in  Afiay  under  Thermus  the  Prsetor,  who  fent  him 
to  Bithynia  for  the  Fleet ;  where  he  contracted 
a  Friendfhip  with  King  Nicomedes.     Returning 
from  thence,  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  well  at  the 
Siege  of  Mityhne^  he  obtained   a   Civic  Crown  ], 
iior  did  he  give  lefs  Proof  of  his  Courage,  when 
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under  the  Command  of  Servilius  Ifauricus  in  5/- 
c'lly',  the  time  he  remained  there,  which  was 
only  ihort.  For,  on  Advice  that  Sy/Ia's  Intereft 
declined,  he  quitted  the  Camp ;  but  inftead  of 
returning  to  Rome^  as  his  Friends  defired,  took  a 
Voyage  for  Rhodes^  where  with  Cicero  he  became 
a  Hearer  o{  Apollonius^  Melons  Son,  a  great  Rhe- 
torician, defigning  to  render  himfelf  equally  fa- 
mous at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Field.  In  this  Study 
he  made  no  indifferent  Progrefs,  and  we  may 
cafily  conclude  from  the  mafculine  and  polite 
Style  of  his  Commentaries,  v/ith  that  admirable 
Speech  on  Catiline's  Confpiracy,  recorded  by  Sal-- 
luft^  he  might  have  rivalled  Tully^  had  not  more 
important  Reafons  changed  the  Lawyer  for  the 
Statefman,.  the  Orator  for  the  General  j.  Arts  be- 
fore as  incompatible  as  Empire  and  Liberty,  but 
reconciled  in  Cesfar. 

In  his  PafTage  to-  Rhodes  he  was  taken  by  the 
Pirates  that  infefted  thofe  Seas,  who  offered 
him  his  Liberty  for  twenty  Talents  ;  but  think- 
ing that  Sum  too  fmall,  he  added  of  his  own 
accord  thirty  more.  Difpatching  MelTengers  to 
raife  the  Money,  he  remained  their  Prifoner 
forty  Days  till  it  came,  attended  only  by  his 
Phyfician  and  two  Servants.  During  his  Stay 
amongft  them,  as  an  Argument  of  his  Uncon- 
cern, he  frequently  employed  his  time  in  making 
Verfes  and  Orations,  obliged  them  to  be  his  Au- 
ditors ;  and  if  their  want  of  Judgment,  or  Ill- 
nature  gave  him  not  the  Praifes  he  deferved, 
would  th  eaten  in  jeft  to  crucify  them;  which 
he  afterwards  performed  in  earneft,  though  then  it 
only  pailed  for  Raillery  and  the  Effed  of  juvenile 
Heat, 
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The  firft  Proof  he  gave  of  his  Excellence  in 
Speaking,,  was  when  he  accufed  Dolahella  of 
Male- Adminiftratlon  in  Greece ;  but  loft  more  by 
the  Enemies  he  made  on  that  occafion  than  he 
gained^ by  the  Applaufe.  His  fecond  Attempt 
indeed,  agalnft  Puhlius  Antonius  for  Bribery,  was 
more  fuccefsful :  he  engaged  in  this  Affair  to- 
oblige  the  Grecians^  and  urged  the  Matter  fo 
home  before  M.  Lucullus^  Praetor  of  Macedonia^, 
that  the  Defendant  was  glad  to  appeal  to  the  Tri- 
bunes 2X  Rome, 

C'MSAR  all  this  while  lived  far  greater  than 
his  Patrimony  could  afford,  contracfted  many 
Debts,  owed  thirteen  hundred  Talents  before  he 
obtained  any  publick  Office ;  and  his  Enemies, 
not  reflecting  to  how  great  Advantage  he  beftowed 
his  Money,  did  not  defcry  the  Politician  through 
the  Prodigal.  Still,  in  vain,  they  expeded  when 
his  Credit  fhould  link,  till  he  had^  difcharged 
the  moft  honourable  Employment  in  the  State, 
and  effectually  gained  his  Point,  by  fettling  a  Cha- 
racter for  the  moft  generous,  beft-humoured  No- 
bleman in  Ro?ne. 

The  firft  Tryal  he  made  of  his  Intereft,  was, 
when  he  ftood  with  C.  Popilius  for  a  Tribunate 
of  the  Soldiers,  and  carried  it-.  Some  time  after 
he  was  chofen  Quaeftor ;  but  that  Year  had  the 
Misfortune  to  lofe  his  Aunt  Julia^  and  Wife 
Cornelia.  It  had  always  been  the  Cuftom,  to 
make  Orations  on  the  Deceafe  of  grave  Matrons, 
but  never  on  young  Women  ;  defar  however 
took  this  Opportunity  to  fhew  the  Affection  he 
had^  for  his  departed  Lady,  and  fo  well  was  he 
beloved  by  the  People,  they  looked  upon  the 
Innovation  as  the  Effe<Sl:  of  his  Tendernefs  and 
Good-nature.     But    making   the    Harangue   in 
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honour  of  his  Aunt's  Memory,  he  produced  the- 
Images  of  her  Hufband  Marlus^  which  nobody- 
had  ever  the  Hardinefs  to  do,  fmcethe  Admi- 
niftration  came  into  Syllas  hands,  who  declared 
Marius^s  Party  Enemies  to  the  State ;  a  poHtick^ 
bold  and  happy  Attempt !  for  by  this  means  he 
revived  their  drooping  Hopes,  and  made  himfelf 
Head  of  that  Fa61:ion.  But  Cccfar  knew  the  Po- 
fture  of  Affairs  was  fomething  changed,  therefore 
thought  he  might  fafely  venture  to  do  his  Uncle 
that  Juftice,  which  he  afterwards  did  his  Enemy  ; 
for  when  the  Civil  Wars  were  decided,  thinking 
it  fuificient  Re\  enge  to  have  conquered,  he  was  fo 
far  from  triumphing  over  the  Misfortunes  of  his 
Rival,  he  reftored  thofe  Trophies  the  People  had 
demoliihed.  Upon  which  Occafion  Cicero  was 
beard  to  fay,  Cafar  by  fetting  up  Po?npeys  Statues 
had  eftablifhed  his  ov/n. 

Being  now  about  twenty-four  Years  of  Age, 
he  began  to  enter  upon  Action  ;  and  the  farther 
Spain  was  the  Theatre,  where  he  attended  the 
Praetor  Fotus^  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  Suc- 
cefs.  Yet  beholding  the  Statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  CaleSy 
(v/hither  he  went  by  the  Praetor's  Command  to 
hold  a  Convention  of  the  States)  he  was  feized 
with  an  extraordinary  Mei^ncholy,  refled:ing 
what  an  unactive  Life  he  had  hitherto  led,, 
v/hereas  that  noble  Grecian  by  his  Age  had  fub- 
dued  many  Nations.  After  his  Return  from 
Spain  he  married  Pompeiay  lefs  renowned  for 
Virtue  than  Beauty,  v/itnefs  her  Affair  with 
Clodius ;  all  Ccefars  AccompUrnments  which 
enflaved  the  World,  were  not  fuflicient  to  fix 
the  roving  Inclinations  of  a  Woman  3  nay,  fo 
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imprudent  were  her  Dcfires^  fhe  mujfl  needs  ap- 
point the  Gallant  an  Interview  at  her  own  Pa- 
lace, when  (Cafar  being  Praetor)  fhe  and  all  the 
Koinan  Ladies  were  celebrating  thofe  facred  Rites 
to  the  Gcddefs  Bona,  where  Men  were  never  per- 
mitted to  be  prefent.  Clodius  however  was  de- 
tected and  complained  of,notonly  as  an  Adulterer, 
but  a  Prophaner  of  the  Holy  Ceremonies  ;  and 
C£^'/2?r  thought  it  hi o;h  time  at  once  to  be' rid  of 
his  Wife  and  the  Scandal  :  Yet  being  fammoned 
as  a  Witnefs  againfl  Clodiusy  he  faid,  he  had  no- 
thing to  alledge  againil  him.  Why,  then,  faid 
the  Profecutors,  have  you  difmiffed  Pompeta  ? 
Becaufe,  replied  he,  /  would  not  have  fny  Wife 
€vcn  fufpe£led.  Thus  Ca:far  was  divorced,  and 
Clodius  acquitted. 

Finding  his  Generofity  turned  to  fo  good 
Account,  he  ftill  continued  to  give  Proofs  of  it 
on  all  occafions.  Being  elected  i^dile,  his  Mag- 
nificence fo  far  excelled  his  Collegues,  that  the 
whole  Honour  redounded  only  to  Ccefar,  whilft 
Bibulus  fhared  the  fame  Fate  with  Pollux yt\\Q.  other 
with  Cajior,  by  whofe  Name  alone  the  Temple 
in  the  Forum  was  called,  dedicated  to  both  the 
Brother-Twins. 

Every  Day  Increafed  the  AfFeclion  of  the 
People,  and  Ccsfar  relying  on  their  Favour, 
put  up  for  the  extraordinary  Government  of 
Egypt,  becaufe  the  Alexandrians  had  expelled 
their  King.  He  wanted  not  Suffrages,  but 
Ptole?ny  having  formerly  been  honoured  by  the 
Senate  with  the  Name  of  Friend,  now  found 
Protection  from  his  Allies.  This  made  the  firffc 
Difappointment  he  met  with^  nor  did  this  dif- 
courage  him  from  Itanding  foon    after  for    the 
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Pontificate,    which  became  void  by  the  Death  of 
JHetelliis.     Catullus  and  IjauriciiS^  both  Perfons  of 
great Intereft in  the  Senate,  were  his  Competitors; 
the  former  dreading  tlie  Lofs  of  his  Honour,  pri- 
vately fent  Cafar   a  confiderable  Offer  to  defifl-,. 
for  he  had  not  much  to  apprehend  from  Ifaur'icus  ;, 
but  he  gave  him   to  underftand  he  would  himfelf 
expend  a   much   larger   Sum  to  carry   the  Day. 
When   the  Time  appointed  for  the  Ele6lion  was 
come,   leaving  the  Houfe,.  he    told   his  Mother 
fhe  fliould  either  fee  him  High-Prieft  that  Day, 
or  banifhed.     Thus,  probably,  had  he  miffed   of 
his  Office,    his  future  Hopes  had  been    for  ever 
dafhed ;    but  Fortune   had  not    a   mind   to  dif- 
oblige  the   Man  for  whom'  fhe    had   already  cut 
out  fo   much    Bufmefs  ;    therefore    decided    fje 
Caufe   in    his    favour   by    a  vaft   Majority    of. 
Votes. 

When  CatiVini's  Confplracy  broke  out,  Ccs- 
far  was  Praetor.  The  Queltion  being  put, 
what  ffiould  be  done  with  Lentulus^  Qethegus^  and 
the  reft  of  their  Faction,  after  many  Senators 
had  voted  for  putting  them  to  death,  he  ftood 
up  and  made  an  Oration  in  their  favour,  which 
had  a  ftrange  Effe<5l  upon  the  Audience  ;  till  the 
fevere  Cato^  tranfported  with  Zeal  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, made  a  virulent  Speech,  and  infmuated 
him  to  be  a  Party  to  the  Plot,  which  effedu- 
ally  turned  the  Scales.  Whether  Cetfar  was 
really  concerned  in  this  Affair,  or  Catos  Sufpi- 
cions  were  falfe,.  has  fumiflied  the  World  with 
Matter  of  Difpute,  and  will  for  ever  remain 
undetermined. 

He  found  himfelf.  as  much  hated  by  the   No- 
bility as  beloved  by.  the  Commons  i  for  which 
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Teafon  he  countenanced  the  Tribune  Metellusr 
when  he  preferred  Laws  in  favour  of  the  latter  ; 
and  therefore  the  Senate  deprived  him  of  the 
Praetorfhip,  but  reftored  it  again,  and  returned 
him  Thanks,  when  they  found  he  modeftly  de- 
cUned  doing  himfelf  Juftice  by  that  Force  the 
People  offered  him. 

His  Praeture  ended,  Ccsfar  was  chofen  Gover- 
nor of  the  farther  Spain.  His  Creditors,  who  were 
very  numerous,  murmured  at  his  Thoughts  of 
leaving  Rome  before  they  were  paid ;  wherefore^ 
to  fatisfy  the  moft  importunate,  he  got  Crajfus 
to  be  engaged  for  him,  as  far  as  eight  hundred 
^nd  thirty  Talents  ;  then  purfued  his  intended 
Journey.  Paffing  hy  a  fmall  Village  on  the 
Jlps^  inhabited  by  a  few  miferable  Wretches, 
his  Friends  in  jeft  demanded,  whether  he  thought 
the  People  had  any  Difputes  for  Offices,  or  Feuds 
about  Elections  there  f  No,  replied  Ciefar ;  but 
I  aflure  you  fmcerely,  I  would  rather  be  the- 
firft  among  thefe,  than  the  fecond  Man  at  RQ?ne, 
They  tell  you  likewife,  as  a  farther  Inftance  of 
his  Ambition,  he  ufed  frequently  to  repeat 
two  Verfes  of  Euripides^  which,  he  tiius  in- 
verted ; 

NamfiViolandumeJiyus^  regnandi gratia 
Viohndum  eji'y  aliis  rebus  Ptetatem  colas, 

•        If  Violation  of  the  Laws  ad?nit  \ 

Of  Reaforiy  Empire  ?7iuji  the  Failing  quit  ^       > 
Jn  other  Things  to  Piety  fubmit*  \ 

Yet  even  the  fage  Plutarch  agrees,  Ccsfar 
would  have  been  content  with  an  Equal,  Pomp-ej 
would  not. 

Arriving 
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Arriving  in  Spain,  he  Toon  raifed  a  coii- 
fiderable  Army,  reduced  Portugal  and  Gallicia-i 
then  puihing  his  Succefs,  advanced  higher,  and 
carried  his  Arms  as  far  that  Way  as  the  Ocean 
would  permit.  When  the  Year  expired  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  entered  as  a  private 
Perfon,  and  with  Bibuhis  was  chofen  Confuh 
The  great  Triumvirs  were  now  agreed,  and 
Cccfar  marrying  his  Daughter  yuUa  to  Pompey, 
and  being  fupported  both  bv  him  and  Crajjus, 
he  was  equal  to  either  of  them  ;  and  had  not 
the  latter's  untimely  Death  in  Parthia  left  the 
other  two  fole  Difputers  for  the  fupreme  Power, 
thofe  Wars  which  coft  Rome  fo  much  Bloodfhed 
had  never  happened. 

Thus  Ccsfar  having  by  the  Intereft  of  Craf- 
fus  and  Pompey,  notwithftanding  Bibuhis  oppofed 
him,  paffed  fuch  Edicts  as  made  him  more  po- 
pular than  before^  and  difcharged  the  Office  of 
Conful  much  to  his  own  SatisfacSlion,  obtained 
the  Government  of  Illyricum,  and  both  the 
Provinces  of  Gaul,  where  Plutarch  informs  us 
in  nine  Years  time  he  took  five  huudred  Towns 
by  Storm,  conquered  three  hundred  States,  en- 
gaged three  Millions  of  Men  at  feveral  times, 
killed  one  third  and  took  another.  But  for  a  far- 
ther Account  of  his  glorious  Exploits  in  that 
Country,  of  his  Adfions  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Alexandria,  Jfta,  Afric,  you  muft  confult  his 
Commentaries.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve  here,, 
that  fo  long  as  Crajfus  and  Cafars  Daughter 
y-ulia  lived,  Pompey  and  he  were  in  perfect 
rriend{hip;  the  sreateft  Men  at  Rome  made  their 
court  to  him  ;  Pompey,  Crajfus,  Appius  the  Prae- 
tor of  Sardiniay_  and   Ncpos  Proconful  of  Spain, 
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'  -at  once  attended  him  at  Lucca,  where  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Lidlors,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred Senators  were  prefent.  In  fhort,  the  Ma- 
nagement of  AfFairs  at  Rome  was  wholly  decided 
.by  thefe  three  powerful  Men.  But  when  Crajjus 
died,  Ca^far  and  Pcmpey  fell  out,  fo  the  Civil 
Wars  began. 

How  much  Induftry,  Condu£l  and  Courage, 
how  much  Mercy  he  {hewed  to  his  Enemies,  and 
how  well  he  was  beloved  by  his  own  Soldiers, 
his  excellent  Memoirs  do  abundantly  teftify.  But 
his  Power  foon  became  the  Obje6l:  of  Envy,  and 
the  People  enjoying  Peace,  and  having  Leifure 
to  refle<S  how  lavifh  they  had  been  of  their  Fa- 
vours to  him,  refolved  to  pull  him  down ;  this 
could  4iot  be  done  without  an  Aflaliination  5  In- 
ftruments  were  quickly  found,  and  the  ungrate- 
ful Brutus  became  Leader  of  this  Faction.  The 
Senate-Houfe  was  the  Place  where  this  mighty 
Tragedy  was  acted,  many  were  the  Accomplices, 
v/hen  Cafar  having  received  three  and  twenty 
Wounds,  expired.  He  fell  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  in  the  fifty-fixth  Year  of  his  Age,  having 
only  furvived  his  Rival  four,  and  founded  the 
Roman  Empire  in  his  own  Blood  j  for  after  his 
Deceafe  the  Commonwealth  became  an  abfolute 
Monarchy,  the  conftant  Fate  of  ill-governed  Re- 
publicks.  He  triumphed  five  feveral  Times,  for 
Egypt,  Pontus,  AfriCy  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  be- 
ing declared  perpetual  Dictator,,  he  rewarded 
thofe  who  had  well  deferved  from  his  Friendfnip, 
and  promoted  fome  of  his  Enemies.  He  had 
only  the  fingle  Failing  of  Ambition  to  prove  him 
mortal,,  yet  afilim.ing  fuprerae  Authority,  was  no 
more  than  what  the  Safety  of  his  Perfon  required  ; 

for 
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for  otherwife  it  would  have  fallen  into  Pompey^i 
Hands,  and  then  the  Confequence  muft  have 
■proved  fatal  to  Ctefar ;  but  the  greateft  Ufe  he 
made  of  Power  was  to  pardon  thofe  that  offended 
him  :  Many  were  the  Honours  decreed  his  Me- 
mory, and  his  Name  was  the  Title  of  eleven  fuc- 
ceeding  Emperors. 

The  Name  of  yulius  Cafar  is  fo  illuftrious, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  Commendation 
of  his  Works,  of  what  Nature  foever  they  are, 
after  it  is  faid  he  is  the  Author  of  them.  So  that 
he  is  not  indebted  to  his  military  Actions  alone 
for  the  high  Reputation  that  follows  him,  fmce 
his  Learning  has  no  lefs  contributed  to  it  than  his 
Arms ;  which  made  ^untillan  fay,  that  Cafar 
fpoke,  writ,  and  fought  with  the  fame  Spirit, 
Eodem  an'imo  dixit  quo  bellavlt ;  and  ,that  the  fame 
happy  Genius  which  favoured  all  his  Victories, 
animated  even  his  Orations  and  Writino;s.  He 
writ  like  a  Man  of  Quality,  and  among  innu- 
merable Excellencies  which  he  holds  in  common 
with  other  Authors,  he  poffeffes  this  almofi 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  you  fee  the  Prince  and 
the  Gentleman,  as  well  as  the  Soldier  and  Scho- 
lar in  his  Memoirs.  He  had  a  prodigious  Wit, 
and  univerfel  Learning,  was  noble  by  Birth,  a 
confummate  Statefman,  a  brave  and  wife  Gene- 
ral, and  a  moft  heroick  Prince.  His  Prudence 
and  Modefty  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  the  Truth 
and  Clearnefs  of  his  Defcriptions,  the  inimitable 
Purity  and  Perfpicuity  of  his  Style,  diflinguifli 
him  with  Advantage  from  all  other  Writers, 
What  ufeful  and  entertaining  Accounts  might 
reafonably  be  expe6led  from  one  who  gives  you 
the  Geography  and  Pliftory  of   thofe  Countries 

and 
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and  Nations  which  he  himfelf  conquered,  and 
the  Defcriptions  of  thofe  military  Engines, 
Bridges,  and  Encampments,  which  he  himfelf 
contrived  and  marked  out  ?  It  is  obfervable, 
that  among  the  Praifes  which  the  Anticnts  gave 
to  the  Orators  of  that  Time,  though  they  valued 
much  the  Sharpnefs  of  Sulpitius^  the  Gravity  of 
Brutus^  the  Diligence  of  Pollio^  the  Judgment  of 
Cahusj  and  the  Copioufnefs  of  Cicero,  they  ad- 
mired above  all  the  Vigour  of  Cafar's  Style,  Vim 
Ccsfaris^  as  if  the  fame  Virtue  by  which  he  exe- 
cuted fo  many  military  Exploits,  had  infpired  him 
with  that  Ardour  and  Vehemence  by  which  he 
was  always  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft  of  that  Ag;e. 

In  his  moft  tender  Age  he  compofed  77;*?  Praife 
of  Hercules,  and  wrote  the  Tragedy  of  Oedipus^ 
and  fome  other  Poems  under  the  Title  of  Jidii^ 
which  Augiijlus  afterwards  forbid  to  be  pu»lifhed; 
it  is  impoHible  to  determine  what  the  Poem  was, 
called  Iter  by  Sueto?iius  ;  but  as  for  that  Epigram 
which  fome  afcribe  to  him,  and  others  to  Ger^ 
manicus^  made  upon  the  young  Thracianw\\o  fell 
into  the  K'wqy  Hebrus^  it  is  one  of  the  moft  de- 
licate Pieces  of  all  Latin  Poetry,  and  I  think  can- 
iiot  be  tranflated. 

Thrax  puer  ojiriclo  Glacie  dwn  ludit  in  Hehro^ 
Frigore  cojicretas  pondere  rupit  Aquas, 

Dumqiie  hnce partem  rapido  trahcrentur  ah  arnne^ 
Ahjcidit  heu  teneriwi  lnhrica  tejia  caput, 

Orha  quod  inventwn  mater  du?n  conderet  Urnat 
Hqc  peperi famrnisy  ccstiray  dixit -^  Aqius, 
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His  Fame  in  Oratory  was  indifputable,  but  his 
Orations  for  the  Blthyniam^  for  the  Law  Plautia^ 
for  Decius  a  Samnite^  for  SextiliuSf  and  many 
others  are  loft.  Flis  two  Anticatones  fhewed  what 
he  could  do  in  Satire,  and  his  two  Books  of  Ana- 
logy gave  him  no  fmall  Place  among  tiie  moft 
efteemed  Grammarians.  He  wrote  feme  Trea- 
tifes  of  prefaging  by  the  Flight  of  Birds,  and  o- 
thers  of  Augury,  and  fome  of  Apothegms,  or 
fhort  and  witty  Sentences.  But  what  he  pub- 
lifhed  of  the  Motion  of  the  Stars,  which  he  had 
learned  in  Egypt^  defcrves  much  more  to  be  con- 
fidcred,  becaufe  it  prognofticated  his  own  Death 
on  the  Ides  of  March^  (if  the  elder  Pliny  may  be 
credited  : )  we  muft  not  omit  the  Ephemerides^  or 
Journals  mentioned  by  Sfrvius,  nor  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Kalcndar, 

The  Title  of  thofe  Co?n?nentaries  alone,  make 
it  m.anifeil  that  Cafar  had  no  Defign  to  write  a 
complcat  Hiftory  ;  they  are  fo  naked,  fays  Cicerc,^ 
and  ftript  of  all  thofe  Ornaments  of  Oration, 
which  he  was  very  capable  to  give  them,  that 
though  they  are  extremely  agreeable  in  the  Con- 
dition they  are,  they  are  to  be  taken  for  nothing 
^'Ife  but  Notes  prepared  by  him  for  their  Ufe 
who  would  compile  a  Hiftory  of  his  Time ;  and 
though  Materials  fo  well  provided  might  have  ex- 
cited fome  Perfons,  rafti  enough  to  attempt  any 
thing,  to  try  their  Skill  to  rehne  and  polifti  them, 
yet  all  judicious  Men  have  abftained  from  doing 
It  ;  and  others  that  perhaps  endeavoured  in  it, 
have  found  themfelves  altogether  unable  and  un- 
likely to  gain  to  th^^mfelves  any  Honour,  by  med- 
dling with  a  Defign  framed  by  fo  great  an  Arti- 
£cer.     Yet  Suetomus  makes  jfmius  Psllio  ace  ufe 

him 
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him  of  not  having  been  exa6l  enough,  and  even 
to  have  dedined  fometimes  from  Truth,  fo  that 
as  the  faid  Afinius  conjedlures,  he  vi^ould  have  re- 
viewed his  Commentaries,  and  corredled  them  in 
many  Places. 

Some  Criticks  have  maintained,  that  neither 
the  three  Books  of  the  Civil  War,  nor  the  feven 
of  the  War  of  the  Gauls  were  writ  by  C^efar  \  but 
fuch  an  Opinion  is   fo  groundlefs,  that  it  merits 
not  the  leaft  Refiedion.     As  for  the  eighth  Book 
of  the  laft  mentioned  Work,    moft    agree   that 
Hirtins  was  the  Author  of  it,  who  writ  alfo  the 
Commentaries  of  the  Wars  of  Alexandria^  Africa^ 
and  Spain.  Though  fome  afcribe  them  to  Oppius, 
an    intimate    Friend   of  Cafars,    who  hkewife 
wrote  a  Treatife  to  prove  that  the  Son  of  Cleopa- 
tra^ which  fhe  pretended  to  have  had  by  the  fame 
Cafar^  was  not  of  his  begetting.  Pliny  the  Elder, 
'  fpeaking  of  the  wonderful  Abilities  of  this  learned 
Roman,  obferves  that  he  furpalTed  the  whole  Wcrld 
in  the  Vigour  of  his  Mind,  that  he  has  been  (een 
at  the  fame  time  to  read,  write,  dictate,  and  hear 
what  was  faid  to  him ;  and  adds,  that  it  was  com- 
mon with  him  to  dictate  at  once  to  four  Secreta- 
ries ;  and  v/hen  he  v/as  not  diverted  bv  other  Af- 
fairs,  he  ufually  employed  (even    to  write  under 
him.     This  Activity  of  Thought  is  as  if  he  were 
Something  more  than  human,  and  indeed  theGreat- 
nefs  of  his  Genius  would  be  judged  wholly  in- 
comparable, fhould  we  imagine  it  exadly  in  the 
Extent  of  all  his  Aihions.     His  Writings   have 
been  fo  juftly   efteemed,  that  Seli?nus  the  Great 
caufed  them  to  be  tranilated  into  Arahick^  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  reading  of  them,  which  was  no 
\tk  agreeable  than  ordinary  with  him,  contributed 

much 
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iT^uch  to  the  Conqueft  of  fo  many  Province?, 
with  which  he  augmented  the  Ottoman  Empire* 
And  Henry  IV^,  that  famous  Monarch  of  France^^ 
took  the  pains  to  tranflate  into  French  what  re- 
lated to  the  War  of  the  Gauls,  which  doubtlefs 
was  no  fmall  AfTiflance  to  that  heroic  Ardour  with 
which  that  Prince  was  fo  eminently  infpired. 

XE  NOP  HON,  fays  Rapin,  has  a  foft  and 
delicate  Way  of  writing ;  his  Difcourfe,  like  a 
pure  and  clear  Stream,  has  no  Parallel  in  all  the 
Works  of  the  Antients,  except  Cesfar's  Style, 
than  which  nothing  was  ever  writ  with  greater  Pu- 
rity in  Latin.  I  am  charmed  with  his  Plainnefs, 
and  can  find  no  Writer  that  exprefles  himfelf  witii 
the  fame  Perfpicuity.  But  dsfar,  as  plain  as  he 
is,  has  fomething  more  noble  and  lofty  in  the 
Plainnefs  and  Simiplicity  of  his  Difcourfe,  thaji 
Tacitus  in  all  the  Pomp  and  Statelinefs  of  his  Ex- 
preflion.  And  we  meet  fometimes  with  a  Ne- 
e;ligence  in  the  Antients,  better  than  all  the  Accu- 
racy and  Exa6lnefs  of  the  Moderns.  Ca-far's 
Narrative  is  admirable  by  its  Purity  and  Elo- 
quence, but  it  is  not  lively  enough,  and  wants  a 
little  of  that  Force  which  he  ufed  to  defire  in  Te- 
rence.  One  cannot  be  faid  to  write  Hiftory  who 
barely  relates  the  Actions  of  Men,  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  their  Motives ;  but  he  is  rather  like  a  Ga- 
zetteer, who  is  contented  to  acquaint  us  with 
Matter  of  Fact,  without  tracing  it  to  its  Spring 
and  Caufe  :  Juft  as  Ccsfar,  who  relates  fimply  his 
Marches  and  Imcampments,  without  acquainting 
us  with  the  Motives  of  them.  All  his  Narration 
is  too  plain  and  naked,  however  it  may  be  faid  of 
him,  he  only  writes  Mem.oirs.  Cc^far  has  an  Ex- 
treme intirdy  oppofite  tQ  Tmtus,    In  him  you 
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find  but  a  plain  naked  Style,  without  Tropes  and 
J'^igures,  and  deftitute  of  all  manner  of  Ornament. 
Nothin-g  is  fo  tedious  as  a  Defcription  too  nice 
and  minute,  which  Fault  C<^far  pxins  into  in  his 
Commentaries  :  When  he  defer]  es  his  warlike 
Machines,  it  feems  as  if  that  great  Captain,  whofe 
Reputation  in  the  military  Science  is  fo  well 
eftablillied,  had  alfo  a  mind  to  gain  that  of  a  good 
Engineer.  There  is  in  that  a  certain  Air  of  Af- 
fe6lation  unv/orthy  fo  great  a.  Man.  In  point 
of  Harangues  Polyhhis  is  more  difcreet  than  De.- 
inofthenes  ;  but  Cajar  is  more  cautious  ftill,  for  hj2 
feldom  makes  any  of  thpfe  Speeches,  becaufe  they 
do  npt  confift  v/ith  the  Truth  of  Hiftory,  and 
chufes  rather  to  write  bare  Memoirs,  that  hisDif- 
courfe  may  be  more  plain.  Ccejar  has  been  the 
greatefl  Maflier  of  Expreflion  that  ever  was.  Pe- 
dants are  in  the  right,  when  they  admire  the  inimi- 
table Purity  of  his  Style,  but  I  admire  more  his 
good  Senfe  ;  for  never  did  any  Man  write  with  fo 
much  Difcretion,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  only  Au 
thor  in  whom  we  Hnd  no  Impertinence.  He  fpeak-: 
of  himfelf-  as  an  indifferent  Perfon,  and  is  eve: 
conilant  in  the  wife  Charadfer  he  has  taken  upo'- 
him. 
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MARCUS   rULLIUS 
CICERO. 

TlyfJRCUS  TiilUus  Cicero  was  by  his  Mother 
•*'^  i/^/Wtf  defcended  from  a  Houfe  of  note,  by 
his  Father  uncertain,  fome  making  him  a  Fuller^ 
others  of  the  Family  of  Tidlius  Atticus^  King  of 
the  Voljcu  The  Name  of  Cicero  coming  from 
the  Figure  of  a  Vetch  on  the  Nofe  of  his  Ancef-. 
tors  or  of  his  own,  he  was  perfuaded  to  change 
it  ;  but  he  replied,  he  would  make  that  Name 
more  glorious  than  thofe  of  the  Scauri  and 
CatulU. 

It  is  faid  his  Mother  felt  no  Pain  in  the  De- 
livery of  him,  that  a  Daemon  or  Phantafm  ap- 
peared to  his  Nurfe,  and  foretold  her,  that  the 
Child  at  her  Breaft  fhould  hereafter  be  beneficial 
to  his  Country.     And  he  fpeedily  gave  pregnant 

Pro- 
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Fromlfes  of  the  Prediaion ;  for  on  his  Application, 
to  his  Book,  he  foon  excelled  all  the  Boys  that 
were  his  Schoolfellows,  Co  that  Men  of  great  Gra- 
vity came  to  the  School,  to  obferve  and  admire 
the  Pregnancy  of  his  Wit  j  capable  of  all  Sciences 
he  chiefly  difcovered  a  Propenfity  to  Poetry,  pub- 
lifliing  a  Poem  when  a  Boy  that  is  yet  extant,  and 
called  Pontius^  or  Pontius  Glaucus.     He  made  an 
uncommon  Progrefs  in  Rhetoric  and  Eloquence. 
The  Credit  of  his  Poetry  is  loil  in  the  fuperior  Re- 
putation of  -his  Succeilbrs  in  that  Art, 

He  heard  Phih  in  Philofophy,  and  applied  to 
Muthis  Scavola  in  the  State  Affairs,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Law ;  but  to  avoid  the  Trou- 
ble of  a  factious  Time,  he  retired  to  his  Studies, 
and  a  learned  but  private  Converfation,  'till  Sylla 
had  ufurped  the  Commonwealth,  and  Matters 
found  a  fort  of  Settlement  under  him.  About  this 
Time  Syila^  by  Cryfogonus  his  emancipated  Slave, 
profecuted  Sextus  Rofc'ms  J?7ie7'mus^  for  Parricide, 
and  .when  all  the  elder  Patrons  or  Advocates  had 
refufed  to  defend  him,  Cicero  undertook  the  Caufe, 
and  argued  it  v/ith  that  Eloquence  and  Intrepidity, 
that  Rofdus  was  acquitted. 

But  being  fenfible  that  the  Applaufe  he  gain- 
^  by  this  raifed  Syllas  Hatred,  he  travelled  into 
Greece,  and  retired  to  Athens^  as  he  pretended 
.for  the  fake  of  his  Health.  Here  he  applied 
himfelf  intirely  to  the  Study  of  Philofophy,  and 
made  fuch  a  Progrefs  as  gained  him  univerfal  Ap- 
plaufe. 

The  News  of  Syllas  Death,  the  Recovery  of 
his  Health,  and  the  Perfuafion  of  a  Friend  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  return  to  Ro?ne,  and  the  Study 
of  Rhetoric  as  proper  to  a  Statefman,  perpetually 
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cxercifing  himfelf  in  Declamations,  and  hearing 
the  moft  celebrated  Orators  of  his  Time.  From 
Athens  he  therefore  went  to  Afia  and  Rhodes^ 
where  he  declaimed  in  Greeks  at  the  Defire  of 
Jpollonius^  fo  admirably,  that  while  all  the  refb 
were  trapfported  with  his  Praife,  Apolbnlus  hav-. 
ing  fate  filently  a  while,  anfwered  Cicero^  afKing 
his  Opinion.  That  he  admired  and  praifed  him, 
but  pitied  the  Fate  of  Greece^  to  find  Arts  and 
Eloquence,  which  was  all  that  v/as  left  her,  ra- 
vifhed  now  from  her,  and  tranfported  to  Rcine. 

Being  returned  to  ^i^^;7z^,  the  Fyth'ian  Oracle, 
who  had  declared  that  he  fhould  arrive  at  Glory, 
by  making  his  own  Judgment  the  Guide  of  his 
A6lions,  not  the  Opinion  of  the  People,  made 
him  negligent  of  publick  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
cerns of  the  Bar  ;  but  being  overcome  by  the  Im- 
portunity of  his  Father  and  Friends,  he  at  once 
llione  out  the  greatefl  Orator  of  his  Time,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  Rofclus  the  Comedian,  and  JE- 
fopus  the  7>agedian  for  the  well-forming  of  his 
A61:ion,  which  afterwards  was  fo  excellent,  that 
it  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  Perfuafivenefs 
of  his  Difcourfes. 

Being  Queftor  in  Sicily  (in  a  great  Scarcity  of 
Corn  in  Rc?ne)  he  relie^'ed  the  Wants  of  the  City, 
Ly  obliging  all  the  Sicilians  to  vend  all  rheir  Stock 
in  Rome,  Which  v/ith  the  Adminiftration  of  his 
Province  with  Care,  Juflice,  Clemency,  and  ge- 
neral Satisfaction,  made  him  imagine  that  he 
'eftablifhed  an  univerfal  Character;  fo  that  meeting 
an  Acquaintance  of  his  in  Campojiia^  lie  afked 
him.  what  the  People  faid  of  his  Actions  in  Rome? 
TVhy^  replied  the  other,  where  haji  thou  been  all 
this  while  ?     This   checked  his  Vain-glory,   and 
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abated  his  Luft  of  publick  Applaufe  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  though  never  extinguilhed  his  Love  of  hear- 
ing himfelf  praifed. 

He  v^^as  fo  induftrious  to  obtain  the  Qualities 
necellary  for  a  Statefman,  that  he  not  only  knew 
the  Names,  but  the  Places  of  Abode,  the  Lands 
and  Country  Seats  that  the  principal  Citizens  en- 
joyed. The  Sicilimis  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
Advocate  againft  Verves^  whom  having  caft  and 
fined,  the  People  of  Sicily  made  him  great  Prefents 
when  he  was  ^dile,  which  he  turned  to  the  pub- 
lick,  not  to  his  own  private  Account. 

He  had  a  pleafant  Seat  at  Arpinum^  a  Farm  near 
Naples^  and  another  about  Po?npeii.  His  Wife 
Terentias  Portion  was  twelve  Alyriads,  and  his 
own  Fortune  nine,  on  which  he  lived  freely  and 
temperately,  rarely  fitting  down  to  Meat  till  Sun- 
fet.  His  paternal  Seat  he  gave  his  Brother,  and 
dwelt  himfelf  near  Mount  Palatine^  for  the  Con- 
venience of  his  numerous  Clients  ',  not  fewer  ap- 
plying, to  him  for  his  Eloquence,  than  to  Crajjus 
for  his  Riches,  or  Pompey  for  his  Intereft  among 
the  Soldiers  3  that  great  General  paying  him  a 
Deference,  and  owing  much  of  his  Authority 
and  Glory  to  him.  He  carried  the  Praetorfhip  from 
all  the  Candidates  that  flood  with  him,  and  dif- 
charged  it  with  Honour  and  Applaufe.  And  when 
he  ftood  for  the  Confulfhip,  both  the  Nobility  and 
Commons  joined  in  his  Ele6iion. 

Among  other  Things  that  he  did  in  his  Con- 
fulinip,  the  Difco^'ery  of  the  Confpiracy  of  Cati- 
line^ and  the  quafhing  of  it  by  the  Punifhment  of 
the  Confpirators.  was  the  moft  confiderable,  for 
which  he  had  the  l^itle  of  Father  of  his  Country^ 
and  was  called  the  Saviour  and  Founder  of  the  City, 
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For  by  the  Difappoirxtment  of  this  Plot,  he  deli- 
vered his  Country  from  Defolation  by  Fire  and 
Sword,  whence  he  derived  great  Authority  in  the 
State  and  with  the  People. 

Though  he  was  fomething  too  much  given 
to  praife  himfelf,  yet  he  was  far  from  envying 
others,  being  very  liberal  in  commending  both 
the  Ancients  and  his  Contemporaries  Greek  and 
Latin,  C^r  being  one  of  the  PrsEtors,  znd  Ale- 
Uilus  z.nd  BeJIia,  two  of  the  Tribunes,  did  him  rJl 
the  Indignities  they  could,  by  hindering  him  from 
fpeaking  his  Orations  at  the  Surrender  of  his 
Confuliliip,  and  v/ould  have  affronted  him  more^ 
if  Caio^  one  of  the  Tribunes,  had  not  flood  by 
him.,  and  prevented  their  Attempts.  His  fharp 
^Reflections,  Repartees,  and  Jefts  upon  the  Peo- 
ple, had  m.ade  him  fome  Enemies,  but  none  could 
hurt  him  till  the  Faction  of  Clodius  prevailed, 
Ckdhii  had  been  of  Ciceroh  Part)",  and  very  ufe- 
ful  to  him  in  the  Confpiracy  of  Caiiline  ;  but  Tc- 
rcntla^  Cicero" ^  Wife,  fuppofmg  that  Clcdia  the 
Sifter  of  Clodius  had  a  mind  to  marry  Cicero^  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  give  Evidence  againffc 
him  when  profecuted  for  violating  the  Rites  of 
the  Bona  Dea  in  C^sfar^s  Houfe,  for  the  fake  of 
Pompeioj  C^far\  Wife,  with  whomi  Clodius  was 
in  love.  He  urged  ftrongly  in  his  Defence,  that 
he  was  out  of  Koine  5  but  Cicero  proved  that  he 
was  at  his  Houfe  that  very  Morning.  However, 
by  Bribes  Clodius  comes  off,  and  refolves  to  d\{~ 
charge  all  his  Rage  and  Revenge  againft  Cicero^ 
being  chofen  Tribune  of  the  People,  though  of 
the  Patrician  Order,  for  he  was  of  a  great  Family. 
He  bribed  the  Confuls,  by  giving  them  good  Pro- 
vinces,  as  Macedonia  to  Pi/o,  and  Syria  to  Gabi- 
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Tihcs ',  and  of  three  great  and  powerful  Men,  Craf- 
fus  was  his  Enemy,  dsfar  was  going  with  his 
Army  into  Gaul^  and  Pompey  indifferently  carefTed 
both ;  but  when  Cicero  had  enraged  Ccsfar^  by  re- 
fufmg  to  go  his  Lieutenant,  as  he  himfelf  had  de- 
fired,  Pompey  on  his  account  would  neither  aflift 
nor  fee  Cicero^  when  he  came  to  his  Houfe  to  apply 
for  his  Aiiiftance. 

Thus  Clodius  preferred  an  Accufation  againft 
him,  for  putting  Lentulus  and  Ccthegus  to  Death 
illegally,  for  whicb  Cicero  put  on  Mourning  and 
fupplicated  the  People  ;  and  with  him  joined  al- 
moft  all  the  Equeftrian  Order,  twenty  thoufand 
young  Gentlemen  appearing  for  and  with  him  in 
Mourning  ;  Clodius  at  the  Head  of  a  fcandalous 
Rabble  abufmg  him,  and  throwing  Stones  at  him. 
The  Senate  themfelves  met  to  pafs  a  Decree  that 
the  People  fhould  put  on  Mourning,  as  in  a  Time 
of  publick  Calamity,  but  were  hindered  by  the 
Confuls. 

At  laft,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Friends,  Cicero 
v/ent  out  of  Rome^  guarded  by  them,  about  Mid- 
night, and  palTed  through  Lucania  on  foot,  de- 
figning  for  Sicily »  Clodius  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
Flight,  but  he  publifhed  a  Decree  of  Exile,  inter- 
didting  him  Fire  and  Water,  and  prohibiting  any 
within  five  hundred  Miles  of  Rome  to  receive  him 
into  their  Houfes.  He  pafled  at  laft  by  Sea  to 
Dyrrhachium^  and  fo  into  Greece.  This  fadtious 
Tribune  having  thus  driven  Cicero  out  of  Italy^ 
burnt  his  Villas  and  City  Houfe,  building  in  its 
place  a  Temple  to  Liberty^  and  expofed  his  Goods 
to  Sale  ;  and  not  contented  with  thefe  Outrages, 
he  fell  upon  Poinpey^  v/ho  now  repented  that  he 
had  defcrted  Cicero  fo  ungratefully,  and  therefore 
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applied  his  utmoft  Intereft  to  have  him  recalled 
from  Banishment.  Annius  Milo^  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  joining  with  him,  they  quafhed  Clo- 
diusy  and  pafl'ed  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  People  for  recalHng  him,  it  being  the  moft 
unanimous  of  any  they  had  ever  pafi'ed.  His 
Villas  and  Houfe  were  rebuilt  at  the  publick 
Charge,  and  he  was  reftored  fixteen  Months  after 
he  was  fent  into  Exile. 

CICERO  after  this  goes  to  the  Capitol, 
sntl  deftroys  the  Tribunitian  Records  of  the 
Acts  palled  in  the  Tribunelbip  of  Clcdtus^  as 
being  againfi:  the  Law,  fmce  he  was  of  the  P;i- 
Xrician  Order.  Soon  after  Adilo  kills  Glodius^ 
;ind  being  to  be  tried  for  it,  chofe  Cacero  for  his 
Advocate,  who  being  affrighted  at  the  Forum's 
being  furrounded  with  Arms,  Milo  himfelf  en- 
couraged him.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  his 
appearing  fo  confident,  and  v/ithout  Mourning, 
was  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  his  Condemna- 
tion. He  was  after  this  made  one  of  the  Augurs, 
and  having  Cilicia  by  Lot,  he  failed  thither  v/ith 
a  competent  Force,  and  governed  with  Clemen- 
cy and  Moderation,  and'  among  otlier  Actions 
which  gained  him  Applaufe,  he  drove  out  the 
Bands  of  Robbers  v/ho  infefled  the  Mountain 
yl?nnnus<)  for  which  his  Soldiers  faluted  him  Impe- 
rator. 

Leaving  his  Province,  he  touched  at  Rhodes.^ 
{laid  a  little  at  Athens^  faw  his  old  Friends,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome^  where  being  offered  a 
Triumph,  he  refufed  it  ;  but  things  were  now 
all  in  a  Ferment,  and  comang  to  an  open  Rup- 
ture, he  interpofed  as  Mediator  between  Poinpey 
and  Civfar  as  much   as  there  was  Room,  but  the 
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Wounds  being  incurable,  and  Ccefar  approach- 
ins;  Rome^  after  o;reat  debate  with  himfelf  which 
Side  to  take,  he  followed  Fonipey^  with  the 
Senators  and  great  Men  that  were  with  him, 
Ccefar  being  now  gone  into  Spain.  He  was 
welcome  to  all  but  Cato^  who  advifed  him  to 
remain  neuter,  and  govern  himfelf  by  the  Event 
of  Things,  for  the  Good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 

After  the  Battle  oi  PharfaUa  (in  which  CV- 
cero  for  want  of  Health  was  not)  he  returned  from 
Dyrrhachium  to  Brundufium^  having  very  narrow- 
ly faved  his  Life  from  the  Swords  of  young  Pom-- 
pey  and  his  Friends,  for  refufmg  to  join  their 
Army.  Cato  preferved  him  at  this  time,  and 
faw  him  fafe  out  of  the  Camp.  Ccefar  coming  at 
laft  from  Egypt,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  re- 
ceived from  him  all  imaginable  Honour,  and 
converfed  alone  with  him  for  many  Furlongs. 
When  Ccsfar  had  refolved  not  to  pardon  Liga- 
rius^  he  went  to  hear  what  Cicero  could  fay  for 
him  ;  though  he  declared  nothing  could  mollify 
his  Refentment,  yet  v/h en  he  heard  him,  he  dropt 
his  Papers,  and  vowed  that  he  was  vanquiflKd'by 
his  Eloquence. 

The  Republick  being  now  changed  into  a 
Monarchy,  Cicero  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
Philofophy,  publifhing  many  philofophical  Dia- 
logues, and  finding  out  Latin  Terms  of  A.rt  for 
thofe  of  the  Greeks.  He  fpent  all  his  Time  at 
his  Villa  near  Tufculiim^  feidom  going  to  Town, 
unlefs  to  pay  his  Court  to  Ccefar .^  whofe  Honours 
he  was  the  firft  that  voted  for,  coining  always 
new  Compliments  and  Praifes  of  his  Perfon  and 
Adions,     He    had    a    Defign    of  writing    the 
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Hiflory  of  his  Country,  intermingling  the  Af- 
fairs of  Greece  both  real  and  fabulous,  but  was- 
prevented  by  public  or  domeftic  Troubles. 
Terenila  had  not  only  negle6led  him,  and  never 
came  near  him  at  Brundufiu?n^  but  had  not  fur- 
nifhed  his  Daughter  with  neceflary  Expences  for 
her  Journey  to  him,  had  left  him  an  empty 
Houfe,  and  ran  him  very  much  in  Debt,  for 
which  Confiderations  he  put  her  off.  But  C/- 
cero  not  long  after  married  a  beautiful  young 
Lady  with  a  great  Fortune^  which  relieved  him 
from  the  Importunity  of  his  Creditors.  This 
was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  Lofs  of  his  Daughter 
in  Childbed,  which  produced  fo  great  a  Grief 
in  him,  that  all  his  philofophical  Frieads  applied 
to  remove  his  Sorrow,  and  adminifler  Comfort  to 
him. 

He  was  not  concerned  in  the  Confpiracy  a- 
gainft  Julius  Ccefar^  though  he  was  fo  great  a 
Confidant  with  Brutus^  his  Old  Age  and  timo- 
rous Temper  deterring  them  from  admitting  him 
into  the  Secret.  After  the  AflafTmation,  he  pro« 
pofed  in  the  Senate  an  A(Sl  of  Oblivion,  and  that 
FrQvinces  fhould  be  allotted  to  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fms  ;  but  Anthony  being  ConfuJ,  and  burying  Cce^ 
far^  made  fuch  a  Speech  to  the  People,  and  fo 
touched  their  Compaffion,  by  fhewing  them  the 
bloody  Garments  of  Cafar^  that  they  mutinied, 
and  ran  to  the  Floufes  of  the  Confpirators,  who 
being  fled,  Anthony  was  fo  elated,  as  to  behave 
himfelf  as  if  he  had  Thoughts  of  afTuming  the 
Government ;  he  was  ^therefore  uneaiy  at  C/- 
£erOi  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  Friend  to  Bt'u^ 
tusy  and  Liberty.  He  had  therefore  gone  with 
Dclabelh  to  Syria^  but  Hirtius  and  Pafifa    being 
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clefigned  Confuls  the  next  Year,  prevailed  with 
him  to  divert  his  Journey  to  Athens^  where  he 
faid  he  would  flay  till  their  Confulates  began; 
but  again  over-perfuaded  by  his  Friends,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome^  and  was  {o  received  by  the 
People  and  Senate,  that  the  Ceremonies  of  his 
Welcome  at  the  City  Gates  took  up  almoft  a 
whole  Day. 

OCTJFIUS  coming  to  Rome  from  ApoUonia^ 
and  falling  out  with  Anthony  about  Moneys  left 
him  by  ^Julius-y  he  applied  himfelf  to  Cicero  upon 
this  Occafion,  who  efpoufed  his  Caufe  againft 
Anthony^  and  he  infmuated  himfelf  fo  far  into 
young  Cafar^  that  he  called  him  Father,  Th« 
rower  of  Cicero  being  now  at  the  higheft,  he  had 
driven  Anthony  out  of  Rome ;  but  OSfa^ius  foon 
after  unites  with  Anthony  and  Lepidus^  and  by  a 
Profcription  he  moft  barbaroufly  and  ungratefully 
gave  up  Cicero  to  Anthony^  though  it  is  faid  he, 
contended  three  Days  to  preferve  him. 

CICERO  hears  of  his  Profcription  at  his 
Houfe  near  Tufcnhm^  his  Brother  ^lintus  being 
Vv'ith  him;  in  their  Letters  they  immediately 
make  for  a  Country  Houfe  of  Cicero  s^  near  the 
Sea,  called  AJiura,  but  Provifions  being  fhort, 
it  was  agreed  that  ^jiinfus  fhould  go  back  for 
Neceflaries,  and  Cicero  go  on.  ^intus,  a  few 
Days  after,  betrayed  by  his  Servants,  was  (lain  ; 
?.nd  Cicero  being  carried  to  AJiura^  and  finding  a 
Vefiel  ready,  went  immediately  on  board,  and 
having  failed  as  far  as  Circium^  he  came  ork 
ihore,  and  travelled  a  little  way  toward  Rome  ; 
then  he  turned  back  to  tl:.e  Sea,  and  his  Servants 
carried  him  to  Capua  by  Water  ;  when  arriving 
at  his  Villa,  his  Servants  relblved  not  to  fee  hirn 
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murdered,  and  for  that  purpofe  carried  him  away 
again  in  his  Litter  ;  but  the  AflafTms  being 
come,  and  having  broke  open  his  Doors  and  mif- 
fed him,,  no  body  owned  they  knew  any  thing  of 
him,  til]  Philo'logus^  the  emancipated  Slave  of 
^iintusy  who  was  educated  by  Cicero  in  the  li- 
beral Arts  and  Sciences,  told  Herennhis  the  Cen- 
turion, and  PopiUus  the  Tribune,  (whom  Cicero 
had  defended  from  an  Accufation  of  Parricide) 
that  he  was  gone  down  the  fhady  Road  to  the 
Sea.  The  Tribune  watching  with  the  Guard 
the  Place  where  he  was  to  come  out,  Cicero 
perceiving  him  running  to  the  Walks  after  him, 
commanded  his  Servants  to  fet  down  the  Lit- 
ter ;  fo  looking  ftedfaftly  on  the  Murderer,  all 
befides  covered  their  Faces,  whilft  Herenniui  cut 
oft  his  Head  and  Hands,  which  he  carried  to 
Ayithony^  who  received  them  with  an  infulting 
Smile,  and  ordered  them  to  be  faftened  over  the 
Rojlrum^  where  he  had  pronounced  his  Philippics 
againft  him. 

The  Merit  and  Chara6ler  of  Cicero  are  fd> 
iranfcendent,  that  all  the  learned  Men  of  An- 
tiquity have  looked  upon  him  as  a  Prodigy. 
This  great  Orator  had  the  Benefit  and  Advantags 
of  an  excellent  Education.  His  Parents  having 
difcovered  in  him  a  natural  Inclination  to  Study, 
took  exrraordinary  Care  of  him  ;  but  though  at 
thofe  early  Years,  when  other  Children  are  not 
capable  of  applying  themfelves  to  any  thing,  he 
fliewed  an  ejJtreme  Defire  to  learn,  yet  his  Fa- 
ther thought  it  moft  advifeable  to  keep  him  back, 
rather  than  to  pufh  him  on,,  at  which  Cicero 
feemed  not  a  little  diffatisfied  and  impatient,  efpcr- 
cially  v/hen  he  faw  fome  of  his  Companions  lludy 
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under  one  PIctius,  a  Mafter  then  in  repute. 
His  Father  however  was  much  to  be  commended 
in  this  Reflraint,  well  knowing  that  too  early  an 
Application  to  Study,  by  endeavouring  to  ripen 
the  Underftanding  before  the  Seafon,  may 
weaken  Nature,  but  will  never  bring  her  to  Per- 
fed^ion. 

His  Father  and  bell  Friends  were  of  Opinion 
that  the  Greek  Tongue  was  the  fitteft  for  a 
young  Man  to  begin  with,  and  therefore  made 
him  firft  enter  upon  the  Study  of  that.  All  the, 
great  Men  that  came  to  Rome  between  the 
Time  of  Af.  Scavolas  Confulfhip,  and  the 
End  of  *9)7/^/s  Didatorfhlp,  were  his  Mailers,  as 
that  Fhcedrus  he  commends  fo  much  in  his  Epi- 
illes,  and  that  Ph'ilo  the  Academic,  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  Book  De  Natura  Deormn  :  As 
AIg/o^  the  Rbodian^  whofe  Eloquence  v/as  very 
celebrated,  and  under  whom  he  ftudied  at  two 
feveral  times  ;  and  a  certain  Sidlia72  called  Diodo^ 
ius,  a  great  Geometrician,  of  whom  he  learned 
Logic,  and  whom  he  fpeaks  of  in  his  Ttifculan 
Queftions.  Thus  at  the  Age  of  feventeen  or 
eighteen  Years,  he  had  ran  through  with  incredi- 
ble Expedition,  the  almoft  infinite  Extent  of  aH 
the  Sciences  which  might  be  any  way  ufeful  to 
him  in  making  himfelf  Mailer  of  Eloquence, 
which  he  fo  paflionately  affedled. 

As  foon  as  he  had  conquered  the  Difficulties  of 
the  Greek  Tongue,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Poetry, 
to  which  he  had  an  early  and  ftronglnclination  ; 
at  feventeen  Years  of  Age,  in  order  to  accomplifh 
himfelf  in  Geometry,  he  tranflated  the  Poem  of 
AratiiSy  of  which  we  have  fome  confiderable 
Fragments  flill  left.     He  tranflated  likewife  not 

long 
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long  after  Plato^s  T'vnams^  and  his  Protagoras^ 
the  Occommics  of  Xenophon^  and  feveral  other 
Pieces  :  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  from  his  very  firil 
Years  he  difcovered  a  Genius  peculiar  for  all  the 
Sciences,  iuch  as  Plato  requires  in  the  Philofopher 
he  forms  an  Idea  of,  who  ought  to  be,  fays  he, 
a  Lover  of  all  kind  of  Knowledge.  It  was 
after  this  Manner  Cicero  fpent  his  Time  till  he 
was  twenty-fix  Years  of  Age,  at  which  Period 
he  began  to  fpeak  in  publick.  All  tlie  moll  ce- 
lebrated Lawi'ers  fearing  to  ofFend  Sylla^  had  re- 
fufed  to  undertake  Rofcius  his  Cafe,  who  was 
accufed  of  Parricide  5  the  Succefs  of  this  Adtion 
was  the  firft  Step  to  his  future  Glory,  but  it  made 
too  much  Noife  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  Sylla 
with  a  jealous  Eye,  and  by  Chryfogonus  with  me- 
ditated Revenge ;  for  this  Freedman,  who  had 
made  himfelf  Mafter  of  him  that  was  Mafter  of 
the  Commonwealth,  brought  upon  Cicero^  by  the 
ill  Offices  he  did  him,  a  Perfecution  which  ended 
not  till  the  Dictator's  Death. 

Being  forced  to  leave  Rome  to  avoid  the 
Storm  he  faw  ready  to  break  upon  him,  he  art- 
fully fpread  abroad  a  Rumour  that  he  did  it  upon 
the  Advice  of  his  Phyficians,  who  told  him 
Travel  would  contribute  to  his  Health.  He  retired 
to  Athens^  where  he  applied  himfelf  again  to  the 
Study  of  Eloquence,  and  received  nev/  Inftruc- 
tions  in  that  Art  from  a  certain  Syrian  Orator  na- 
med Demetrius,  This  ardent  Defire  after  Know- 
ledge put  him,  in  a  little  while  after,  upon  tra- 
velling into  Jfta^  to  be  there  inftrufted  by  the 
moft  famous  Men  in  every  Science  ;  among  whom 
was  Menippus  of  Caria^  the  beft  Orator  of  his 
Time,  Mfchylus  of  Cnydla^   Dlonyfm  of  Mag- 
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nejta^  Xenocles^  Pojfidonius^  and  fome  others.  A- 
bout  the  fame  Time  he  met  with  Apollonius  Mg19 
in  Rhodes^  who  had  formerly  been  his  Mafler  in 
Italy.  In  this  Voyage  he  learnt  Alh'ono.n)',  Geo- 
metry, the  old  and  new  Phllofophy,  the  Theo- 
logy of  the  heathen  Religion,  the  Cuftcms  of 
Athens^  and  all  the  Laws  of  Greece,  He  liudied 
the  Morality  of  the  Stoicks  under  Fh'ilo  and  Cii- 
tomachus.  Antlochiis.,  who  in  defiance  to  Car- 
neades^  oppofed  the  new  Academicks,  i :iftru<51:ed 
him  in  the  Opinions  of  the  Antients,  and  Zeno 
and  Phcedrus  taught  him  thofe  of  Eplcurnsy  which 
he  has  fmce  fo  much  condemned  in  his  Writings. 
And  at  laft,  after  the  Death  of  Sylla^  he  returned 
to  Rorne^t  with  a  Mind  enriched  with  all  forts 
of  Knowledge,  and  a  Body  reftored  to  perfevt 
Health,  by  the  Exercife  he  had  ufed  in  tra- 
velling. 

The  Advantage  that  confifls  in  the  Agree- 
ablenefs  of  an  Orator's  Perfon,  and  of  his  Drefs, 
one  would  imagine  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
and  yet  they  are  certainly  of  very  great  Import- 
ance. Cicero  had  the  Happinefs  of  a  handfome 
Face,  a  good  Voice,  a  pleafmg  Addrefs,  a  com- 
manding Prefence,  and  a  genteel  Agreeablenefs 
in  all  refpeils ;  Plutarch  aiTures  us,  that  he  v/as 
fo  amiable  in  his  tender  Years,  that  the  Fathers- 
of  thofe  he  ftudied  with  took  aDeliofht  infeeins: 
him  at  School.  He  was  very  decent  in  his 
Cloaths,  and  very  polite  in  his  Drefs,  even  to 
Affectation.  He  loved  Perfumes,  ajid  a  eenteel 
Table,  and  as  he  was  very  pleafant  in  Conver- 
fation,  he  delighted  in  Entertainments,  and 
was  always  very  agreeable  Company  with  his 
Friends.     His  Raillery  was    fine    and  delicate, 

and 
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and  he  managed  all  his  Bufinefs  with  fuch  an 
Addrefs,  that  in  the  moft  ferious  Confultations 
he  would  frequently  mingle  fo  much  of  light 
Converlation  as  was  enough  to  refrefh  the  Mind, 
without  diverting  it  from  what  it  was  intent 
upon.  This  is  the  proper  Character  of  that 
Z'7;/'<7«/2')' of  which  he  gives  us  the  Precepts  in  his 
Treatife  Dc  Or  at  ore.  And  tho'  it  be  fomewhat 
difRcUit  at  this  diftance  to  judge  of  the  Wit  he 
there  propofes  for  our  Imitation,  in  feveral  Exam- 
ples of  the  fine  Turn  of  WoitIs,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  very  good  at  it  himfelf,  fmce  Cato^ 
as  grave  as  he  was,  and  as  much  a  Stoick  as  he 
was,  after  having  heard  Cicero  ridicule  the  Mora- 
lity of  the  Stoicks,  in  that  Oration  of  his  for  his 
Friend  Murtena^  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and 
faying,  I nrnji  needs  confefs  we  have  a  very  pie af ant 
ConfuL 

CICERO  was  liberal,  and  that  even  to  ex- 
cefs,  but  he  took  not  (o  much  Care  in  laying  out 
hisMouey  upon  Things  that  made  a  great  Noife 
in  the  World.  AH  his  Expences  were  great, 
and  upon  noble  Accounts,  and  proceeded  more 
from  his  Temper  and  Difpofition,  than  from 
any  politick  Defign  he  had  in  them.  He  is 
reckoned  to  have  had  eighteen  Country  Seats, 
all  very  magnificent,  ftately  built,  and  fplendid- 
ly  furnifhed  ;  indeed  he  was  not  Mafter  of  fo 
many  Houfes  at  once ;  the  chief  of  them  were 
the  'Tufculane^  the  For?nian^  that  at  Caietta^  that 
at  Arpinas^  the  Pompeian^  and  that  he  had  near 
Cumcs:  Neither  was  it  fo  much  out  of  Pride 
that  he  afFe6ledthIs  Pomp,  though  it  muft  be  con- 
felTed  ne  was  a  little  vain,  as  out  of  a  Noblenefs 
of  Soul  which  fought   the  Efleem  of  a   People 

that 
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that  did  not  in  the  leaft  difrelifh  any  thing  that 
was  fiimptuous,  fo  it  were  fupported  by  Wealth 
honeftly  procured. 

Never  was  any  Perfon  born  in  a  more 
happy  Time  for  Eloquence  than  Cicero  ;  he  came 
into  the  World  when  the  Ro?nan  Empire  was  in 
its  flourlfning  State,  when  all  Knowledge  was 
come  to  its  Perfection,  and  in  an  Age  the  moft 
refined  and  polifhed  that  ever  was.  Nature  be- 
gan with  adorning  his  Body  with  all  thofe 
Graces  that  could  make  him  lovely,  and  with 
furnifning  his  Mind  with  all  thofe  natural  Qua- 
lities thet  Vv^ere  proper  to  render  him  an  extra- 
ordinary Perfon.  His  Melancholy,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Arijiotle^  is  the  common  Temper  of 
great  Wits,  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  dull  or 
heavy,  and  what  is  very  unufual,  there  was 
never  any  one  fmgle  Perfon  that  was  Mafter  of 
fo  much  folid  Reafon,  and  had  fo  much  Vigour 
and  Vivacity  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe  vail 
Stores  of  Knowledge,  and  thofe  immenfe  Trea- 
fures  of  Learning  with  which  he  had  with  fo 
much  Care  and  Labour  repleniihed  his  Mind, 
added  Weight  and  Authority  to  all  he  fpoke, 
and  made  him  deliver  himfelf  with  all  the  Soli- 
dity that  can  be  imagined. 

But  befides  this  Solidity,  which  includes  io 
much  Senfe  and  Prudence,  he  had  a  certain 
Spritelinefs  of  Wit,  a  peculiar  Grace  which 
gave  an  Embellifliment  to  all  he  faid,  fo  that 
whatever  was  the  Produ6t  of  his  Imaginatioii 
and  Fancy,  he  gave  it  a  fine  Turn,  and  made  it 
appear  in  the  mofl  agreeable  Colours.  Whatever 
ke  treated  of,  whether  it  were  the  mofi:  abftrufe 
Qudlioais  of  Dlale-iiy  the  moil    barren  Parts  of 
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natural  Philofophy,  or  the  moft  perplexed  in- 
tricate Cafes  of  the  Law,  whatever  came  within 
the  Compafs  of  his  Difcourfe,  though  never  fo 
entangled,  did  ftill  fhare  of  that  Gaiety  of  Spirit, 
and  of  thofe  Graces  that  were  fo  natural  to  him. 
Never  anv  one  had  the  Talent  of  writing;  fo 
judiciouily,  and  fo  agreeable  at  the  fame  time  '^ 
never  anv  one  vet  had  the  Art  of  mixing;  fo 
much  good  Senfe,  and  fo  much  good  Wit  toge- 
tlier. 

After  all,  the  principal  Perfecftion  of  his 
Eloquence  was  his  admirable  Talent  of  affecting 
the  Heart  upon  pathetic  Subjects,  by  that  won- 
derful Art  of  moving  the  Paffions,  the  Ground 
and  Foundation  of  which  he  had  from  Nature, 
and  which  he  fo  well  improved  by  a  conftant 
Study  of  Jrifiotles  Rhetorick.  Cicero  was 
Mafter  of  this  commanding  Eloquence  in  fo 
eminent  a  Degree,  that  in  Cafes  of  Importance, 
when  feveral  Orators  were  to  plead,  he  had  al- 
ways thofe  Parts  afligned  him  in  which  he  might 
be  moft  pathetical,  becaufe  he  had  greater  Suc- 
cefs  in  that  Kind  than  all  others  of  his  Pro- 
feilion.  It  was  his  fovereign  Perfe6tion  to  be 
moving,  and  to  make  Impreffions  upon  the 
Minds  of  his  Judges  by  the  Turns  of  his  Elo- 
quence. And  in  this  he  had  that  wonderful 
Succels,  that  fometimes  he  would  force  Sighs  and 
Tears  from  all  that  Hood  round  the  Bar.  Thefe 
flrange  Effects  proceeded  from  a  fmgular  Art 
he  had  of  working  and  infmuating  himfelf  into 
the  Heart  through  the  Mind,  where  bv  the  Force 
of  his  Reafonings  he  was  able  to  fow  thofe  Seeds, 
from  whence  thofe  ardent  Motions  fprang  which 
he  made  ufe  of  to  fhake  the  Refolutions  of  all 
that  heard  him. 

That 
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That  he  arrived  to  this  Height  of  Perfe£lioii 
IS  principally  owing  to  the  Qiialities  of  his  na- 
tural 1  emper  and  Difpofition  ;  for  he  had  a  very- 
tender  Soul,  and  a  foft  pallionate  Air.  The 
Graces  of  his  Delivery  and  Pronunciation  gave 
him  a  very  eafy  Admittance  into  the  Hearts  ot  his 
Audience,  who  finding  themfelves  furprized  by 
fo  many  Charms,  had  not  the  Power  to  make  Re-> 
fiftance.  But  to  all  thefe  natural  Beauties,  he  like- 
wife  added  an  infinite  Number  of  artificial  ones, 
v/hich  he  difplayed  throughout  his  whole  Difcourfe 
by  an  Eloquence  embellifhed  with  all  the  Figures 
;ind  Ornaments  of  Speech.  And  yet  his  Meta- 
phors are  neither  too  dazling,  nor  too  hard,  his 
Difcourfes  run  eafy  and  natural,  neither  forced 
nor  far-fetched,  his  Fisfures  are  ran2;ed  and  dif- 
pofed  in  their  proper  Places.  His  Thoughts  are 
great,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  he  was 
more  happy  in  chufmg  than  expreffing  them.  "^ 

It  would  be  impoiTible  in  this  Deiign  to 
^tranfcribe  the  Opinions  of  all  the  Men  of  Learn- 
-ing  upon  the  Eloquence  and  Chara6Ler  of  this 
..-admirable  Orator.  Julius  defar^  as  ^mttilian 
relates,  fays,  that  C/V^r^  triumphed  oftener  by  vir- 
tue of  his  Eloquence,  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
Romans  by  their  Arms.  Auguflus  in  Plutarch 
declares  he  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  Orator  j 
Hortenjius  teftifies,  that  he  was  wonderfully 
qualified  to  move  the  Hearts  of  his  Audience* 
His  Eloquence,  fays  Jufidius  Bajpjs^  was  (o  ex- 
traordinary, that  he  feemed  born  for  the  Safety 
and  Prefcrvation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Titus 
Livius^  in  a  Fragment  of  his  which  we  find  in 
Seneca's  Declamations,  fays^  that  never  any  Per- 
fon  had  gained  fo  much  Admiration  by  his  Elo- 
quence 
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C|uence  as  Cicero^  that  he  was  happy  in  his  Works, 
and  in  the  Recompence  and  the  Reward  of  them  ; 
Pater culus^  that  no  one  could  be  a  Mafter  of  Elo- 
quence in  Perfection  but  he  that  had  been  con- 
verfant  with  Cicero  \  Pliny  the  Hiftorian,  that  no 
Alortal  can  be  compared  to  him  \  ^^intilian^ 
among  many  other  Commendations  of  his  with 
which  his  Books  are  full,  declares,  that  this  great 
Man  was  a  Gift  from  Heaven,  in  w^hom  Elo- 
quence took  a  Delight  to  difplay  all  its  Power,  and 
to  unfold  all  its  Riches,  and  that  it  was  a  Shame 
not  to  yield  when  he  perfuaded.  I  mention  not 
that  famous  Epigram  which  Catullus  made  in 
praife  of  C:ceroh  Eloquence,  nor  what  'Juvenal 
i'ays  in  comjnendation  of  him  in  his  eighth  Satire, 
Martial  in  the  third  and  fifth  Book  of  his  Epi- 
grams, Cornelius  Severus  in  his  Poem,  Pliny  the 
younger  in  his  Epiftles,  St.  yerom  in  his  Epiftles  to 
Nepotian^  and  in  many  other  Places  of  his  Works. 
I  fliall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  Elogies  of  Aurelius 
ViSlor^  CaJJiodorusj  and  an  infinite  Number  of 
others,  v/ho  have  done  themfeives  immortal  Ho- 
nour by  the  Praifes  they  have  beflov/ed  upon  this 
great  and  wonderful  Man. 
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CORNELIUS  JVEPOS. 


QORNE  L  lUS   NEPOS    has    had  the 
good   fortune  to  pleafe    the    moft    judicious 
■Critics   of  all  Ages ;  but  in   this    is  ftrangely  un- 
happy; that  having  been    fo   indullrious    in    im- 
mortalizing other  A4en,  and  having  wrote  a  par- 
ticular Volume   of  the  Lives  of   Hiftorians,    he 
himfelf  has  been  almofl  forgotten ;  and    we  ha\'e 
very   little   \th  us   concerning  him.     To  add  to 
the  Misfortune,  his  excellent  Treatife  of  the  Lives 
of  lllu/hiotis  Me-fi^    which  is  the  only  one  left  us 
of  his  numerous  Writings,  has  by  fome  very  ill 
Judges  been  attributed  to  an  obfcure  Perfon,  one 
/Ermlius  Prcbus^  who  lived  in   the  barbarous  Age 
of  Theodofius. 

He  fiouriihed  before  and  2aX.qx  Ccefars  Di£la- 
torrhip.  yero?7i  places  him  in  the  fourth  Year 
of  Aiigi'Jiiis,  He  was  born  in  Hoji'duiy  a  Village 
depending  upon  Verona,  whereof  Pliny  and  An- 
tonlne  in  his  Itinerary  m.ake  mention  ;  and  is  at 
this  Day  fubje6i:  to  the  Ecclefiafticai  Jurifdi(Sf ion 
of  Verona.  This  City  lies  near  the  Po,  upon 
which  account  Pliny  calls  our  Author  Padl  Ar- 
eola, It  is  fituated  likewife  in  that  Part  of  Italy^ 
which  the  Remans  (for  with  us  it  is  other  wile) 
called   Italia    Tranfpadanay     that    part    of  Italy 

whicU 
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which  is  on  the  other  fide  the  Po ;  fo  that  Catul- 
lus, in  his  Dedication  of  his  excellent  Poems  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  might  very  juftly  call  him  an 
Italian,  But  becaufe  the  feme  Country  was  cal- 
led Gallia  Togata,  (or  that  Part  of  Gaul  wherein 
Gowns  were  worn,  in  oppofition  to  Gallia  Brae- 
cat  ay  fo  named  from  the  Garments  of  the  barba- 
rous Inhabitants) ;  Jufonius,  zWn^'mg  to  Catullus'* i 
■fore-mentioned  Epigram,  tells  his  Pacutus,  That 
lie  had  found  a  more  learned  and  obliging  Patron, 
than  Gaul  furnifhed  Catullus  with  ;  but  thefe  two 
Poets  may  be  eafily  reconciled,  confidering  that 
the  fame  Place  v/as,  with  different  rcfpects,  rec- 
koned Part  both  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  Now,  that 
Nepos  was  a  Veronefe,  was  the  conftant  Opinion  of 
that  City,  where,  inthe  Senate-ffoufe,  his  Statue 
was  ere6led  among  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  Men 
born  there.  Verona  has  indeed  produced  as  great 
Wits  and  as  learned  Men  in  all  Faculties,  as  any 
City,  perhaps,  in  the  World,  Here  were  born 
the  two  Plinys,  Macer  the  Botanic  Poet,  Vitru- 
vius  the  Architect;  and  in  later  times  that  Prodigy 
of  Wit  and  Learning  Hieronymiis  Fracajlorius^ 
the  beft  Phyfician^  Mathematician  and  Poet  of  his 
Acre. 

o 

,  As  Nepos  was  born  in  a  Place  famous  for  polite 
Learning,  fo  likewife  in  an  Age  when  Wit  and 
Elegance  of  Style  were  advanced  to  their  utmoft 
Perfedion  ;  in  that  Age  which  the  Critics  call  the 
Golden  Age  of  Eloquence,  Now,  to  be  confidera- 
ble  in  fuch  a  time  as  this,  to  be  infinitely  efteemed 
and  carefied  by  the  greateft  Perfons  in  it,  is  an  in- 
fallible Argument  of  the  real  Excellence  of  an 
Author.  GelUus  ftiles  him  Cicero\  Friend,  and 
Familiar  \  and  there  was  a  conftant  Intercourfe 
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of  Letters  between  them.  Catullus^  the  moft  ac- 
curate and  delicate  Epigrammatlft  that  ever  writ, 
dedicated  his  Poems  to  him.  Suetonius^  \i\  his 
Life  of  Julius  dsjar^  takes  notice  of  a  Letter 
from  Cicero  to  Nepos  ;  and  La^-antius  quotes  an 
Epiftle  of  Nepos  to  Tully  :  Nay,  their  Epiftolary 
Commerce  was  fo  great,  that  Macrohius  makes 
mention  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Epiffles  from 
Tully  to  Nepos.  His  Litimacy  w^th  Atticus^  is 
evident  from  the  Life  of  Atticus^  annexed  to  his 
Lives  of  excellent  Oenerals ;  for  Atticus  himfelf 
was  fo  far  from  being  one,  that  he  never  engaged 
in  the  War  either  for  Cccfar  or  Pompey^  and  yet 
had  the  good  Fortune  (which  I  believe  very  few 
of  that  Humour  ever  met  with)  to  be  honoured, 
efleemed  and  unmolefied,  through  the  whole 
Courfe  of  his  Life, 

He  left  many  learned  and  curious  Works  be- 
hind him,  which  the  Injury  of  Time  hath  de- 
prived us  of ;  and  we  have  onlv  juft  enough  left 
us  to  fee  the  Greatnefs  of  our  Lofs  in  the  reft. 
He  was  Author  of  a  Book  which  he  called  his  Chrc- 
nicle^  wherein  (in  three  diftincl  VoiumxCs)  he  gave 
an  Account  of  thofe  three  great  Inten'^als  of  Time, 
which  Hiftorians  fo  much  talk  of  :  T  he  Ohfcure 
and  Uncertain^  the  Fabulous^  and  the  Hijhrical 
Ao;es  of  the  World.  As  to  the  firft  and  fecond, 
TertulUan  informs  us,  that  Nepos  affirms,  there 
never  was  any  Saturny  but  what  was  a  Man ;  and 
Aiifonius  tells  his  Pupil  the;  Emperor,  that  he  fent 
Kim  Titiamus  Fables  and  Nepos's  Chronicles, 
wiiich  were  not  much  unlike  them.  And  Catul- 
hiSy  in  his  Preface  to  his  Poems,  tells  us,  that  Ne^ 
pos  did  0?nne  Mvum  tribus  explicare  Chartis., 

Besides  this  great  Work,  he  writ  the  Lives 

of 
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of  illuftrlous  Men  ;  of  which  twenty-two,  which 
refpe6l  the  Grecians  and  Barbarians^  are  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us ;  and  hkewife  the  Lives  of  the  Roman 
Heroes  (as  is  evident  from  his  Life  of  Hannibal) 
and  the  Roman  Kings.  But  what  through  th^  In - 
vafion  of  foreign  Nations,  and  the  Ignorance  and 
Carelefnefs  of  fuperftitious  Monks,  who  let  them 
lie  and  rot  unobferved  in  their  Libraries,  we  have 
only  their  Titles  from  other  Authors  which  have 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  furvive.  M?nilius  Pro- 
bus  hath,  by  fome  Criticks,  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Author  of  the  Lives  of  Foreign  Generals  ;  but  it 
is  a  palpable  Miftake,  occafioned  by  an  Epigram 
prefixed  to  fome  ancient  Manufcripts  of  this  Au- 
thor ;  wherein  Probus  commands  his  Book,  if 
the  Emperor  T^heodojius  enquire  after  the  Author, 
to  tell  him  it  is  one  Prvbus  \  but  then  it  follows, 
Corpore  in  hoc  rnajius  eji  Genetricis  Aviqu£  meique  ; 
that  is,  his  own  Hand,  his  Mother's  and  Grand- 
father's were  concerned  in  this  Work:  Whence 
it  is  clear,  beyond  Contradiction,  that  this  Probus 
was  only  a  Tranfcriber.  Befides,  what  Man  of 
common  Learning  and  Senfe  can  perfuade  him- 
felf,  that  this  wretched  Poet  could  be  the  Author 
of  this  moft  delicate  and  judicious  Piece  of  Hifto- 
ry  ?  The  Cleannefs  and  Terfenefs  of  the  Expref- 
fion  undeniably  prove,  that  the  Author  of  this 
Book  lived  in  the  Age  of  Julius  and  Augujlus  ; 
and  befides  all  this,  there  are  forty  Places  in  the 
Lives  themfelves,  that  prove  Nepos  was  their  Au- 
thor, and  li\Td  in  the  Age  aforefaid ;  for  which, 
if  you  pleafe,  confult  Lambin. 

But  Nepos  hath  not  been  more  abufed  by  afcrib- 
ing  his  Works  to  other  Men,  than  in  making  him 
the  Author  of  fome  Pieces  wholly  unworthy  of 

Vol.  IL  I  him. 
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him.  The  Book  of  emirmit  Romans  is  falfely 
afcribed  to  him ;  it  is  altogether  Aurellus  Vigor's. 
Many  tilings,  I  doubt  not,  were  taken  out  oiNe- 
pGS  by  Vi5ior.  Nor  was  Dares  Phrygius  tran- 
ilated  from  the  Greek  by  Nepos.  The  Spuriouf- 
nefs  of  this  Author  is  vifible  to  any  one  who  has 
any  Judgment  in  Learning.  The  Didion  is  not 
Augujian^  but  of  a  much  more  modern  Date. 
Nepos^  in  the  Judgment  of  fome  Men,  lived  after 
the  Nativity  ;  but  if  it  be  confidered  how  celebra- 
ted he  was  for  his  Learning  in  the  Days  of  Catul- 
lus^ Cicero  and  Atticus^  there  will  be  no  great  rea- 
fon  to  fall  in  with  this  Opinion. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS  lived  in  an  Age 
that  had  the  greateft  Tafte  of  good  Senfe  of  any, 
polTibly,  fmce  the  Creation.  Eloquence  did  not 
then  confLd:  in  the  gaudy  trimming  of  Metaphors, 
or  the  forced  Acutenefs  of  a  fnort  cut  Period,  but 
good  Senfe  naturally  and  cleanly  oprefTed,  was 
the  Language  Augicjius  and  his  Court  incouraged. 
Our  Author  cannot  indeed  pretend  to  the  Polite- 
nefs  of  Cicero^  but  yet  he  has 'nothing  but  what  is 
manly  and  ftrong ;  and  diere  runs  through  his 
Writings  a  genteel  Vein  of  ipeaking  unafFeSedlv, 
which  declares  him  a  Man  removed  above  the  Pe- 
dant or  Plebeian.  It  mufl  be  confeft,  he  is  now 
and  then  rough  in  the  Period,  and  negligent  in  the 
ExprefTion,  but  the  judicious  ^antiiian  allows  this 
to  be  fometimes  a  Beauty;  and  it  is  the  Opinion  of 
moft  Critics,  that  if  there  be  any  Fault  in  Tuify 
himfelf,  it  is  that  he  is  too  fet  and  formal  in  his 
Style.  There  are  fome  Faces  that  are  very  exact 
in  the  Symmetry  of  their  Parts  and  the  Mixture  of 
Colour,  and  yet  they  are  not  pleafing ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  others  in  which  Nature 
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feems  to  have  made  agreeable  Miftakes,  Eloquence 
is  only  the  Beauty  of  Language,  in  which  a  too 
formal  Obfervance  of  Exa6i:nefs  is  difguftful. 
There  is  as  much  Difference  between  tlie  genteel 
Practice  of  Rhetorick  and  the  heavy  Regularity 
that  arifes  purely  from  the  Attendance  upon  its 
Rules,  as  there  is  between  the  genteel  Addrefs  of 
a  Gentleman  and  the  fulfome  Compliment  of  a 
School-mafter.  Such  is  the  Style  of  Cornelius  Ne~ 
pos,  which  has  fixed  him  in  the  favour  of  the  beft 
Judges. 
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POfterity  has  been  left  much  in  the  dark,  as  to 
the  Particulars  o^  Livys  Life  \  whether  he  was 
of  a  ftudicus  Conftitution,  and  deflined  to  Hve 
retired  in  Silence  and  Obfcurity  :  certain  it  is  we 
know  very  little  of  his  Origin,  his  Employment, 
his  Adventures  or  the  Condition  of  his  Life  in 
general.  Only  thus  much,  that  he  was  of  Padua -y 
contrary  to  Sigonius's  Opinion,  who  would  have 
him  born  near  that  Tov/n  called  Apona^  producing 
for  this  the  pretended  Teftimony  of  Martial  in 
one  of  his  Epigram.s.  It  is  plain  too,  he  was  of 
an  honourable  Family,  fmce  it  had  the  honour  of 
fend  in  2;  out  Confuls  to  the  Koman  Common- 
wealthy  That  he  lived  under  the  Empire  of  Aii- 
gujlus ;  that  he  dedicated  fome  Dialogues  to  him, 
upon  the  Queftions  debated  in  thole  Times  re- 
lating to  Philofophy,  whereby  he  got  into  that 
Emperor's  Acquaintance  and  good  Opinion  ;  that 
he  after  wrote  a  Treatife  of  Eloquence  to  his  Son, 
which  ^dntUian  m.ade  great  account  of;  that  he 
began  his  Hiftory  at  Komc  for  the  Convenience  of 
fuch  Memorials  as  were  neceiTary,  which  were  re- 
corded in  the  Annals  in  the  Capitol,  and  for  the 
better  diliinguilhing  7>uth.from  fabulous  Tradi- 
tions, wherewith  the  Originals  of  the  City  of 
Rome  abounded  >  that  he  retired  fome  time  after 

to 
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to  Naples,  to  avoid  Diflurbance  in  his  Study  ; 
that  he  recited  to  Augiijim  and  Meccsnas  fome 
Parts  of  his  Hiftory,  whereby  they  were  fenfibly 
affected ;  that  Augtiftus,  upon  the  Efleem  he  con- 
ceived of  him,  made  choice  of  him  for  a  Tutor  to 
form  the  Mind  of  his  young  Son  Claudius -^  who 
was  afterwards  Emperor. 

After  the  Death  of  v/z/^r^/fwj  he  returned  to 
Padua,  where  the  Citizens  received  him  with  ex- 
traordinary Honours.  He  died  in  the  fourth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  very  Day  of  the  Ca- 
lends of  January,  which  was  the  Ian:  of  Ovid's 
Life,  according  to  the  Obfervation  of  Eufebius  in 
his  Chronicles.  His  abode  at  Rome,  and  the  p'a- 
vour  of  Augujlus,  gave  him  opportunity  of  fur- 
nifhing  himfelf  with  Knowledge  neceflary  to  his 
Defign.  The  Zeal  for  his  Undertaking,  which 
was  great  and  extraordinary,  no  lefs  than  an  Uni- 
verfal  Hiilory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fo  fixed  him 
to  his  Clofet,  and  gave  him  fo  little  Difquiets  for 
the  Concernments  of  his  Fortune,  that  his  Life 
thereby  became  fomewhat  obfcure ;  fmce  he  was 
obliged  to  fequefter  himfelf  from  a  more  publick 
Converfation,  and  live  private,  that  he  might 
give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  the  grand  Work  he  had 
in  hand.  He  muft  needs  have  had  a  Soul  prodigi- 
ouHy  great,  to  form  the  Proje6l  of  fo  vaft  and  la- 
borious an  Enterprize  ;  for  whatever  Genius  a 
Man  has,  it  is  only  a  Greatnefs  of  Spirit  can  pro- 
duce thcfe  exalted  and  generous  Sentiments  that 
make  the  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  a  noble 
Work. 

LIFT  was  certainly  one  of  the  worthieft  Men 
of  all  Antiquity  3  you  would  conclude  from  his 
Air  of  fpeaking,  that  he  knew  not  what  Vanity 

I  3  was^ 
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was.  He  has  not  only  never  fpoken  of  himfelf> 
nor  any  thing  that  belongs  to  him  in  his  Hiftory  ; 
but  likewife  we  had  httn  ignorant  in  what  time  he 
wrote,  had  it  not  been  for  a  Word  that  by  chance 
efcaped  him,  concerning  the  Temple  of  'Jamis^ 
which  was  mw  fhut,  fays  he,  by  Augujtus^  having 
been  fo  but  once  before  nnce  the  Reign  of  Numa, 
He  began  his  Hiftory  in  a  Strain  of  Modeih^ 
which  leems  to  m.e  fo  admirable,  that  I  cannot  be- 
Jieve  a  difcreeter  Author  ever  appeared  in  the 
World.  See  the  Scope  of  that  Hiftory^,  which 
has  been  the  moft  abfolute  Malrer-piece  of  Anti- 
quity, and  the  Admiration  of  all  Ages  :  *•'  I  am 
*'  uncertain,  Vv^hether  the  Hiftory  I  write  of  the 
*'  Actions  of  the  Roman  People  fmce  theFounda- 
"  tion  of  R.Q7ne^  will  be  a  Work  worth  2.T\y  Con- 
*'  fideration  ;  and  though  I  were  perfuaded  of  it, 
*•  I  durft  not  fay  it,  for  it  is  a  matter,  (s'r."  The 
reft  of  the  Exordium^  which  I  oft'er  not  to  copy, 
fmce  it  is  in  the  hands  of  2J1  Men,  is  anfwejable 
to  the  Beginning,  and  is  lumcient  to  ftiew  the 
Spirit  of  the  Author. 

His  Sincerity  likev/ife  underv^*ent  the  fevereft 
Trial  that  poiTibly  could  be  v/ithout  being  corrupt 
ted.  The  Rrputation  he  was  in  with  Jugujlus^ 
and  that  Favour  to  which  he  had  advanced  him, 
were  not  Motives  fufticient  to  hinder  his  fpeakirg 
honourably,  not  only  of  Fompey^  but  alfo  of  Caj- 
Jlus  and  Brutus^  the  greateft  Enemies  of  that  Em- 
peror ;  honouring  the  Memory  of  the  Conquered 
in  the  Face,  as  one  may  fay,  of  the  Conqueror  j 
and  recommending  to  the  World,  as  honeft  Men, 
the  Murderers  cf  Cafar  in  the  Prefence  of  y^u- 
gujlus^  becaufe  they  were  Lovers  of  their  own 
Country.  It  is  this  which  Cremuiius  Cordus  thought 
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InipofBble  to  be  fufficlently  praifed  in  Livy,  as  we 
are  afiwred  by  Tacitus.  Such  v/as  Livy  for  his  mo- 
ral Accompli ihments,  and  what  refpe^ls  his  Per- 
fon  ;  and  it  feems  that  fomething  had  been  want- 
ing to  the  Glory,  or  rather  the  Good-fortune  of  a 
People  that  was  Mafler  of  the  World,  had  they 
failed  of  fo  great  a  Man  for  their  Hiftorian.  It  is 
that  which  doubtlefs  occafioned  that  famous  In- 
fcription  found  at  Padua^  in  the  Year  One  Thou- 
fand  Four  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Juftina.  OJfa  Titi  Livii  Patavini,  om- 
nium Mortalium  yudido  digni^  ejus  prop}  invito 
Calamo^  i?ivi£ii  PopuU  Romani  res  geftce  confcri- 
herentur. 

The  Roman  Hiftory  of  Llvy  was  publifhed 
when  Augujius  was  living,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
employed  the  Hiflorian  twenty  Years  or  more, 
in  making  it  compleat.  The  original  Number  of 
Books  were  an  hundred  and  forty-two.  There 
are  only  thirty-nve  left.  The  Epitomies  of  this 
Hillory,  from  which  we  learn  the  Number  of  the 
original  Books,  are  extant,  except  the  Epitomy 
of  the  hundred  and  thirty-fixth  and  the  hundred 
and  thirty-feventh  Book.  It  has  been  thought, 
thefe  Epitomies  have  contributed  much  to  theLofs 
of  the  Originals.  Glareanus^  and  others,  have 
divided  the  Originals  into  fourteen  Decades',  that 
is,  one  hundred  and  forty  Bocks.  The  iirft  De- 
cade^  fays  Glareanus^  ti'eats  of  the  Affairs  of  four 
hundred  and  fixty  Years.  The  fecond  Decade  is 
loft  :  The  Years  of  this  Decade  are  feventy-five. 
The  third  Decade  contains  the  fecond  Punic  War 
under  Hannibal,  including  eighteen  Years.  The 
fourth  Decade  contains  the  Macedonian  War  a- 
gainft  Philips  and  the  AfMtic  War  againft  An-. 
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iiochus  ',  which  takes  up  the  Space  of  abcut  twen- 
ty-three Years.  The  firft  five  Books  of  the  fifth 
Decade  were  found  at  Worms ^  in  the  Year  Four- 
teen Hundred  and  Thirty-one.  Thefe  are  all  the 
Books  left  of  Livys  Hiftory.  The  thirty-third 
Book  was  found  at  Ment%^  but  defe£five  in  the 
Beginning ;  as  appears  from  the  Epitomy,  and 
what  follows  in  Liv%\  The  five  Books  of  the 
fifth  JJecade  are  very  defe<3:ive.  Erafmus  tells  us, 
the  Archetype  was  written  in  fuch  a  continued 
Series  of  Letters  as  the  Ancients  ufed  to  write  in, 
that  it  required  a  learned,  attentive  and  f^ilful 
Perfon  to  feparate  the  Words  from  each  other  ; 
and  he  obferves  this  half  Decade  is  certainly  Livys^ 
from  the  Diction  and  Epitcmies  to  which  it  ex- 
actlv  anfwers. 

PETRUS  CRINITUS  will  not  alloiv  Z/- 
■Z'v's  Hiftory  was  divided  by  Livy  into  fo  rr.anyZ)^- 
cades^  fince  nothing  of  this  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Ancients.  Prijciafi  and  other  Grammarians 
in  their  Quotations  of  £/^'y,  mention  the  Books, 
but  fay  nothing  of  the  Decades.  Nor  does  the 
Number  of  the  Books  agree  with  the  Divifion  ; 
for  fourteen  Decades  make  but  one  hundred  and 
forty  Books,  whereas  Petrarch  afTerts,  Livy  v/rote 
one  hundred  and  forty-two.  Calius  Rhodiginus^ 
and  other  Men  of  Learning,  admit  of  the  De- 
cades ;  becaufe  there  is  a  Preface  prefixed  to  every 
Decade.  The  third  Decade  is  reckoned  the  moll 
excellent  of  all  the  Hiflory,  which  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  long  and  Iharp  War,  in  which-  the 
Rjinans  gained  fo  manv  Advantages  that  no  Arms 
could  afterwards  withftand  them.  7'he  firft  Book 
of  this  Decade  is  taken  almoft  word  for  word  from 
Polybinsy  and  mentions  many  things  \a  the  Kiftory 
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of  this  War  with  Hannibal,  which  are  fufpefted 
as  not  mentioned  by  Polyhius,  who  give  us  a  bet- 
ter Account  than  Livy  of  the  Roman  military  Af- 
fairs. In  the  lirft  Book  of  the  Macedonian  War 
he  is  much  more  exa6l  than  Llvy^  in  fpecifying 
the  Names  of  the  Perfons  who  a6led  j  in  giving 
us  a  particular  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Abides ; 
and  in  all  the  Series  of  this  Hiftory  'tis  evident, 
Livy  has  tranflated  many  PaiTages  word  for  word 
from  Polybius.  The  Beginning  of  this  Hiftory  is 
too  general.  From  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
Building  of  Lavinium,  are  reckoned  two  Years  -, 
from  the  Building  of  Lavi?iium  to  Lojiga^  thirty 
Years  ;  from  Longa  to  Rome,  four  hundred  Years ; 
from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Confulf,  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  Years :  So  that  from  the 
Taking  of  Troy  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Confuls, 
which  is  the  Subject  of  Livys  firft  Book,  are  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  Years.  Dionyftus  Hali- 
t:arnaJfeus\\2iS  learned  and  accurately  difcufled  this 
Period  in  four  Books.  It  was  not  therefore  Livy*$^ 
Defign  to  give  us  a  particular  Explication  of  the 
moft  ancient  Roman  Tranfaftions,  which  many 
Hiftorians  had  done  long  before,  but  rather  to  re- 
late what  was  tranfafted  by  the  Romans  a  little  be- 
fore the  fecond  Punic  War,  to  his  own  Times  : 
and,  left  his  Hiftory  fhould  be  incompleat  in  the 
Beginning,  he  very  concifely  treats  of  the  Roman 
Affairs  in  the  firft  twenty  Books  ;  from  the  Foun- 
dation of  Rome,  to  the  fecond  Punic  War,  Dio- 
nyftus, who  purpofed  to  write  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  has  omitted  nothing  he  thought  deferved  a^ 
Relation  :  He  has  not  only  prefehted  us  with  the 
Fa6ts,  but  their  ftated  T'  nes ;  and  \/^\\'d.t  Livy  has 
comprehended  in  three  B'oks,  he  has  fcarce  de- 
livered in  eleven.  _A^  to  Livf^  Fails,  which  are 
J  fufpeded^i 
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fufpedted,  it  is  thought  they  are  taken  from  Fahius 
Pictor^  an  old  Hiftoriographer.  This  Account  in- 
cludes the  mofl:  material  Circumftances  that  relate 
to  theHiftory  of  this  noble  Writer. 

Perhaps  never  Man  came  furnifhed  with  bet- 
ter Parts,  or  thofe  more  improved,  to  the  Writ- 
ing of  a  Hiftory,  than  Livy,  He  was  formed  in 
a  City  at  that  time  the  Emprefs  of  the  World,  in 
which  all  the  moft  important  Affairs  of  the  Uni- 
A'erfe  were  decided,  and  in  the  politeft  Reign  that 
ever  was  ;  having  had  fcarce  any  other  School 
than  the  Court  of  Auguflus.  There  it  was  he 
learned  the  Language  of  the  genteeleft  Part  of 
Mankind;  and  that  lively,  fine,  fubtile  and  natu- 
ral Air  then  in  fafhion  ;  that  exquifite  Tafte,  that 
*  Purity  and  Noblenefs  of  Expreflion,  which  was 
the  Chara^ler  of  that  Age,  and  of  v/hich  there  were 
fo  great  Models  in  all  fort  of  Writings,  perfefting 
and  poliihinghimfelf  upon  them.  Thence  it  was 
he  took  that  Softnefs  neceffary  to  pleafe,  and  that 
Force  which  renders  him  moving  ;  Vv'herein  pecu- 
liarly confiils  his  eilential  Chara6ler.  For  never 
Man  united  all  the  Grace  and  Beauty  with  all 
the  Vehemence  o{  Difcourfe,  fo  much  as  he  j  fo 
much  does  the  Sweetnefs  of  Beauty  temper  the 
mafculine  Force  and  Energy  of  what  he  fays,  that 
there  falls  not  any  thing  from  his  Pen  too  ftrong, 
but  is  foftened  with  a  Term  more  nice  and  de- 
licate. 

The  Noblenefs  of  Livys  Expreilion  ravifhes  a 
Man's  Soul  into  Extafy  ;  'tis  about  two  thoufand 
Years  fmce  that  Hiftorian  wrote,  yet  he  ftill  com- 
mands a  refpeclful  Attention  from  all  Nations,  by 
his  awful  and  majeftick  way  of  Speaking,  v/hich 
has  been  the  Admiration  of  all  Ages.  To  fpeak  the 
Truthj   nothing  fatisfies  my  Mind   fo    well,  as 
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his  admirable  Choice  of  Words,  always  propor- 
tioned to  his  Sentiments,  and  his  excellent  Man- 
ner of  expreffing  his  Sentiments,  always  con- 
formable to  the  Things  he  fpeaks  of.  In  fhort, 
he  has  hit  the  beft  of  any  Man  upon  that  fort 
of  Style,  which  Cicero  advifes  to  Hiftorians  ;  and 
it  is  (fays  Rapin)  by  that  great  Pattern  that 
Buchanan,  Mariana,  Paulus  Mmilius,  Paulns 
Jovius  (and  all  thofe  that  have  outlived  the 
Times  they  flourifhed  in)  have  formed  their  Me- 
thod of  writing  Hiftory.  Livy  has  a  moft  en- 
gaging way  of  telling  a  Story,  which  is  his  ad- 
mirable Skill  of  mixing  little  things  with  great 
ones ;  becaufe  great  Events  by  themfelves  are 
tirefome  and  fatiguing,  v/hereas  fmall  Adven- 
tures are  pleafant,  and  unbend  the  Mind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  Scheme  he  varies  the  Tranf* 
actions  he  relates,  makes  fad  Occurrences  fuc- 
ceed  thofe  that  are  pleafant,  and  mixes  very  dif- 
creetly  the  Shining  with  the  Dark,  that  he  may 
keep  up  the  Reader's  Attention  by  that  agreeable  , 
Variety. 

This  Writer  had  a  natural  Felicity  for  all 
thino;s  fine  and  grreat,  v/herein  he  had  a  Palate 
extraordinary  delicate.  He  had  an  admirable 
Genius  for  Eloquence  in  general,  that  is,  for 
the  Purity  of  Difcourfe,  for  a  Finenefs  of  Speech, 
for  the  Dignity  of  Exprefiion,  and  a  certain  E- 
levation  of  Soul,  that  made  him  moft  fortunate 
in  his  Imagination.  He  was,  to  complete  thefe 
QualiiTcations,  choice  in  his  Words,  juft  in  the 
Order  of  his  Dicourfe,  great  in  his  Sentiments, 
lofty  and  proportionate  in  the  Difpofition,  and 
the  univerfal  GEconomy  of  his  Defign.  He 
was,  in  fhort,  Mafter  of  all  the  Rhetorick  of 
Hiftory  3    for  Hiftory  has  a  peculiar  Rheturick 
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of  its  own,  and  thk  Rhetorkk  has  its  Rules^. 
^uintilian  fays,  his  Style  is  fweet  and  fluent, 
that  is  has  a  greater  Tendency  to  Solidity,,  than 
Fiafh  and  Luilre^  and  is  moft  pleafing  to  thofe 
who  had  rather  be  afFe6ied,  than  dazled  and  a- 
mazed.  His  Air  is  great  and  noble  in  its  Sim- 
plicity, and  he  has  a  Softnefs  of  Expreifion,  ever 
fupported  with  much  Force  and  Majefty,  His 
Difcourfe  is  animated  in  fo  lively  a  manner,,  as 
fuiFers  nothing  to  droop  or  languish.  And  the 
Turn,  the  Cadency,  the  Grace  he  gives  to  all 
he  fays,  the  Juftnefs  of  his  Words,  the  Clear- 
nefs  of  his  Senfe,  every  thing,  he  has  is  admira- 
ble. Perhaps  there  v/as  never  Hiftorian  more 
engaging  by  the  Talent  he  had  of  expreffmg- 
Nature  to  the  Life,  and  giving  her  a  diiterent 
Face  as  became  her  feveral  Conditions,  painting 
her  always  in  her  proper  Colours,  making  every 
Paflion  fpeak  its  genuine  Language,  that  it  might 
have  its  full  EfFefi  upon  the  Mind.  Hence  it  is 
he  is  fo  incomparable  at  painting  the  Manners,  that 
his  Portraitures  are  fo  like,  that  he  exprefles  every 
thing  in  the  Features  that  become  it,  never  con- 
founding thofe  Beauties  which  Nature  has  diftin- 
guifhed. 

He  eminently  exceeds  the  reft  of  Hiftorians 
in  the  perfect  Knowledge  he  has  of  all  Deco- 
rums, which  is  a  Science  indifpenfably  necef- 
iary  to  a  Man  that  will  write  Hiftory,  fmce 
nothing  carries  a  Face  of  Truth>  but  from  an 
exact  Cbfervation  of  what  is  agreeable  to  each 
Particular.  See  how  he  diftlnguifhes  the  diiFe-. 
rent  Ages  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Diffe- 
rence of  opirit  and  Manners  tb^t  reigned  in  it,. 
It  is  by  this.  Principle  Hamiibal  and  Scipio  pre- 
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ferve  their  Characters  (o  well  in  thia  Au- 
thor, where  nothing  is  touched  in  the  fame 
Manner,  or  wrote  in  the  fame  Tenour.  From 
hence  it  is  that  Ri)me  could  fpeak  otherways 
under  Kings  and  Tribunes,  than  in  the  Reigns 
of  the  laft  Confuls  and  Emperors ;  that  e^ery 
one  in  that  Hiftory  flands  marked  in  a  diilia- 
guifhing  Character.  His  Difcourfe  has  Authori- 
ty when  it  inftinicls,  it  has  Sweetnefs  and  Con- 
defcenfion  when  it  perfuades,  Neatnefs  when  it 
relates,  is  Graceful  and  Elegant  when  it  would 
pleafe;  is  Fervent,  Amoving  and  Pathetical,  when 
it  would  afFe6l:  He  is  Moral  and  Inftrudlive 
where  it  is  required,  giving  Leirons  to  the  whole 
World,  and  at  the  fame  time  feeming^to  do  no- 
thing lefs. 

The  Length  of  his  Period,  which  many  are 
apt  to  reproach  him  with,  is  in  my  Judgment 
one  of  his  greateft  Advantages  ;  it  is  this  only 
that  makes  him  Majeftical ;  for  a  long  and  am- 
ple Style  never  wants  Majefty,  when  it  is,  like 
his,  bore  up  with  good  Senfe,  and  in  an  exqui- 
fite  Choice  of  Words.  After  all,  the  World  has 
never  been  able  to  difcern  his  Method  ;  he  has 
a  fecret  Art,  couched  under  a  feeming  Plain- 
nefs  and  Simplicity,  which  makes  him  appear 
Natural  throughout-  his  Work.  He  is  particular- 
ly fure  to  practife  that  Art,  m  that  which  feems 
to  have  its  Dependance  moft  on  Nature,  care- 
fully fhunning  all  manner  of  AfFe<5tation,  and 
ftudying  always  to  be  fimple.  It  is  by  this  ftately 
and  familiar  Way  together,  which  is  the  molt 
ufual  Ornament  of  his  Difcourfe,  that  he  ftrikes 
the  Soul  with  thofe  wonderful  ImpreliioiiS,  that 
he  fhakes  and  agitates  it  as  he  pkafes,  thaf  his 
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Sentiments  break  in  upon  you  through  the  Force 
of  his    Words  (the  Strength  of  which  he  very 
well  underftood)  and  that  he  always  moves  thofe 
whom  he  is  fpeaklng  to,  by  the  natural  Energy 
of  his  ExprciTion.     This  Quality  renders  him  as 
vehement   in  his  great  Paliions,  as   foft  and   a- 
greeable  in  the  leis,   giving  the  former  a  more 
2£live  and  lively  Mien,  and  fmoothing  over  the 
latter  with  a  gentle   and  tender  Touch.     Indeed 
the  Genius  he  had  for  the  Noblenefs   of  Expref- 
fion,  and   the  Art  he  had  to  manage   it  fo  dex- 
trouily,  and  employ  it  upon  occafion,  accuftom'd 
him  to   raife  himfelf  upon  any  great  Event.     It 
v/as  here  he  took  a  fort  of  Pride,  to  fet  forth,    as 
one  may   fay,  and  fhew  the  mofl  rare  and  con- 
cealed Riches  of  his  Soul  in  their  full  Capacity. 
What  Drafts,  what  Paiatings  does  he  then  give 
you,  when  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Theme   at  once 
excites  him,  and  furnifhes  h;:n  with  thofe  admi- 
rable Opportunities  he  knew  how  to  make  the 
befl  of  ?    And  it  is  in  thofe  favourable  and  natu- 
rally lofty  Topicks,  that  he  raifes  and  ennobles 
his  Difcourfe  by  thofe    great  Ideas,  with   which 
his  excellent  Genius  for  the   fublime  and    maje- 
ftick  Style  infpires  him,  which  is  his  very  Cha- 
racter.    It  is,  in  fine,  by  the  natural  and  proper 
Choice  of  Words,  the  moft  in   ufe,  but  the  mofl: 
glittering  and  harmonious,    which   add  a  Luftre 
to    all    the    other     Beauties    of   Difcourfe;    he 
excites  in  the  Mind  of  his  Readers  an  Admira- 
tion  mingled  with  Surprife,  which  is  quite  another 
thing  than  the  Pleafure  that  arifes  from  Perfuafioii 
only. 

The  Encomiums   beftowed    upon   Lhy    ai'e 
almoft  infinite  and  incredible  3    Ludonjlcus  Viva 
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recommends  this  Character  of  him  :  Variety  hdi 
not  rendred  Livy  confufed,  nor  the  Simplicity 
of  his  Hiftory  naufeous  ;  in  little  and  low  Mat- 
ters which  often  happen,  he  is  not  without 
Blood,  dry  and  jejune,  and  in  Plenty  and  Great- 
nefs  he  is  not  turgid  and  vafl,  being  full  with-  . 
out  fwelling,  equal  and  foft,  on  this  fide  Effe- 
minacy, neither  luxurioully  flowing,  nor  hor- 
ridly barren  ;  in  plain  things  he  is  not  unplea- 
fant  nor  languid,  in  foft  thingi  he  does  not  rife 
in  a  violent  and  forced  Oratory  ;  yet  he  is  not 
fo  copious  as  to  be  troublefome,  -nor  lafcivious 
in  his  Pleafantry,  nor  fo  light  as  to  be  carelefs. 
He  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  be  rude,  nor  fo  fimple 
as  to  be  naked,  nor  fo  dreffed  as  to  {eem  by  an 
afFedled  Compolition  to  be  curled  with  hot  I- 
rons  ;  ills  Words  are  equal  to  his  Matter,  and 
his  Sentences  to  his  Subjects ;  he  is  grave  and 
magnificent  in  his  Account  of  Adtions,  and  yet 
fbort  and  proper  -,  in  Narrations  he  is  natural,  and 
always  circumfpe6t,  never  confounding  the  Or- 
der, nor  forerunning  the  Event ;  he  is  no  Seeker 
of  Favour  by  Flattery,  or  fparing  in  his  Repre- 
henfions  in  expe6tation  of  a  Pardon,  nor  yet  bit- 
ter to  an  Offence ;  he  never  fpares  the  Senate, 
that  great  and  venerable  Moderator  of  the  World, 
nor  the  Roman  People,  the  Princefs  of  the  Earth, 
if  precipitated  by  Raflinefs,  or  deceived  by  Error, 
or  by  any  other  Means,  whenfoever  they  happen 
to  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  Moderation  and 
Juftice. 

I  fhall  end  with  obferving  that  Lhy  had  never 
travelled  much,  or  been  employed  in  military  Af- 
fairs 5  yet  what  he  might  v/ant  in  Experience,  was 
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h^npily  fupplied  by  wonderful  Parts  and  Eloquence, 
by  ievere  Study,  and  unv,''earied  Endeavours  alter 
Knowledge  and  Information  ;  fo  that  he  defcribes 
all  the  Countries,  Towns,  Seas,  and  Ports,  whi- 
ther the  Roman  Legions  and  Navies  came,  with 
near  the  fame  Accuracy  and  Perfeci:ion  (if  poiTible) 
which  he  could  any  Place  in  Itafyy  lays  a  Siege, 
'draws  up  an  Army  with  Skill  and  Conduct  fcarce 
inferior  to  Ctsfar  himfelf.  Was  there  as  much 
Charm  in  the  Converfation  of  this  extraordinary 
Man,  as  there  is  in  his  Writings,  the  Gentle- 
man of  Cales  would  not  repent  of  his  long  Jour- 
ney, who  came  from  thence  only  to  fee  Lizy  upon 
the  Fame  of  his  incomparable  Eloquence,  and 
other  celebrated  Abilities  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to 
belicA^e  he  received  Satisfaction ,  becaufe  after  he 
had  feen  Livy  and  converfed  with  him,  he  had  no 
Curiofity  to  fee  Rome^  to  which  he  was  fo  near, 
2nd  which  at  that  time  was,  for  its  Magnificence 
and  Glory,  one  of  the  greateft  Wonders  of  the 
whole  Earth.  Nor  lefs  was  the  Veneration  paid 
to  the  Memory  of  this  immortal  Writer  by  Al- 
phonfo  King  of  Arragon^  above  two  hundred  Years 
fmce.  That  Prince  fent  his  EmbalTador  to  the 
Citizens  of  Paclua^  and  obtained  a  Bone  of  that 
Arm  with  which  Livy  had  writ  his  Hiftory  j  he 
caufed  it  to  be  removed  to  Naples  with  the  greateft 
Marks  of  Honour,  as  the  moft  ineftimable  Pre- 
fent ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  recovered  his  Health 
from  a  languifhing  Indifpofition,  by  the  Delight 
he  took  in  reading  that  immortal  Hiilory. 

But   though  Antiquity   has  ever  paid  fo  great 
a  Deference  to  the  Merit  of  this  Great   Man, 
and    recommended  him  to   us   as   the  perfeCleft 
and  moft  complete  Model  of  all  others :  yet  no- 
thing 
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thincr  it  feems  is  (o  abfolcite  and  accompliflied, 
but  Malice  and  Ill-nature  will  diftinguifh  as  Mat- 
ter of  Blame  and  Cenfure.  In  the  Age  wherein 
he  lived,  Afinius  Foll'io  arraigned  his  Style,  and 
called  it  P^/^wW/>'-  What  he  meant  by  it^has 
given  Occafion  for  the  Niceties  and  different  Con- 
jeilures  of  the  Criticks.  Fignorius  conceives,  it 
refpe<as  only  the  Orthography  of  certain  Words 
in  which  Livy  ufed  one  Letter  for  another,  after 
the  Cuftom  of  his  Country,  writing /^^  and  quafe^ 
iox  fibi  and  quafi^  v/likh  he  proves  by  many  an- 
tient  Infcriptions  :  but  the  moft  received  Opinion 
is,  that  this  Roman  Lord,  being  ufed  to  the  De- 
licacy of  the  Language  fpoken  in  the  Court  of 
Augnjius^  could  not  bear  with  certain  Provincial 
Idioms  which  Lhfy^  as  a  Paduan,  ufed  in  many 
Places  of  his  Hiftory.  This  was  the  Sentiment 
of  ^intillan^  who  was  too  piercing  a  Wit  him* 
felf,  and  too  near  a  Neighbour  of  thofe  Times,  to 
be  i^i^norant  of  the  Meanino:  of  this  Charge, 
which  he  imputes  only  to  a  rultical  Accent  \\\  the 
Pronunciation. 

He  was  blamed  by  Augujlus  for  favouring 
Pompey^  Party,  and  inclining  to  the  Side  cf 
Liberty ;  and  Caligula  accufed  him  of  Negli- 
gence on  one  fide,  and  an  exceffive  Redundancy 
of  Words  on  the  other,  and  commanded  his 
Statues  and  Writings  to  be  removed  from  all 
Libraries,  where  he  knew  they  were  curioufly 
preferved.  But  the  capricious  Humour  of  this 
Tyrant  exerted  itfelf  with  the  fame  Barbarity 
againft  the  Images  and  Works  of  Homer  ar.d 
J^'irgiL  Domhian^  another  Monfter  and  Prodigy 
of  Nature,  put  to  Death  one  Metius  PoiJipofianusy 
tor  the  Delight  he  received  by  reading  the  Ora- 
tions 
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tlons  of  Livy.  Seneca  the  Rhetorician  accufes 
Livy  of  Envy  and  Prejudice  when  he  gave  Thu- 
cyd'ides  the  Preference  to  Saluji,  ^I'mt'ilian 
obferves,  that  Livy  begins  his  Hiftory  with  an 
Hexameter  Verfe.  Gregory  the  Great  would 
not  fufFer  the  Works  of  Livy  to  be  laid  up  in  any 
Chr'ijiian  Library  !  indeed  his  Hiflory  is  full  of 
Prodigies  ;  fometimes  an  Ox  fpeaks,  ti|pn  a 
Mule  ingenders  \  Men,  Women,  Cocks  and  Hens 
change  their  Sex;  it  rains  Shov/ers  of  Flint-ftones, 
Flefh,  Chalk,  Blood  and  Milk.  The  Statues 
of  the  Gods  are  faid  to  fpeak,  to  (hed  Tears,  and 
fweat  pure  Blood.  How  many  Apparitions  and 
Phantoms  do  we  find  ?  Hov/  many  Armies 
ready  to  engage  in  the  Air  ?  How  many  Lakes 
and  Rivers  of  Blood  ?  Pope  Gregory  was  per- 
fuaded  that  Livy  intermixed  thefe  Prodigies  ia 
his  Hiiior/  to  authorize  his  Religion,  when  his 
Defign  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  to  di- 
vert the  Reader  with  Variety,  and  to  enliven 
the  Flatnefs,  and  relieve  the  Melancholy  of  his 
Narrations. 

}i{i^  Style  is  blamed  for  being  too  difFufive- 
and  by  his  continual  Amplifications  he  wants- 
that  Vigour  and  Strength  which  is  admirable  in 
Thucydides  -y  but  this  Fault  may  be  eafily  par- 
doned, confidering  it  is  that  Diffufenefs  alone 
that  makes  him  iTately  and  majeftick.  It  muft 
be  owned  he  is  fometimes  obfcure,  and  affecls 
the  Ufage  of  very  ancient  Latin  Words,  which 
are  now  obfolete,  and  he  has  peculiar  Ways  of 
fpeaking,  unknewn  to  other  Author?,  and  only 
proper  to  himJbif.  But  it  is  probable  he  has  been 
corrupted  in  m.any  Places,  whether  by  thofe  who 
were  the  firil  Copye'rs,  or  by  the  antient  Edition?, 

v/hether 
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whether  by  the  Moderns,  or  by  the  falfe  Conjec- 
tures of  unllcilful  Criticks,  who  pretending  to  cor- 
real him  where  they  have  not  underftood  him, 
have  quite  ipoiled  what  they  would  have  mended, 
fo  that  we  are  far  from  having  Livy  fuch  as  he 
was  at  firil. 

He  is  charged  with  being  not  exa£l  enough 
in  furnifhing  himfelf  with  Inftru^lions,  by  diving 
into  the  Bottom  of  his  Subjed  ;  that  he  only 
wrote  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Conquerors, 
w^ho  had  undoubtedly  fupprefTed  what  made  for 
their  Difadvantage.  They  add,  that  if  Livy  had 
been  at  the  fame  Expence  to  purchafe  the  Memo- 
rials of  Carthage^  as  Thucydules  to  obtain  thofe  of 
Lacedcemon^  he  had  not  expatiated  fo  largely  upon 
the  Dignity  of  the  Roman  People,  he  would 
doubtlefs  have  found  fome  Particulars  where  to 
have  done  more  Juftice  to  Hayirdhal  and  his  Re- 
publick  than  he  did. 

The  Revelation  of  Romidus  after  his  Death, 
that  Rome  fliould  become  the  Capital  of  the 
World,  aiui  all  the  Particulars  of  that  Apparition 
fecn  by  Prcculusy  and  which  he  related  to  the 
People,  has  fomething  fo  enthufiaftic  in  it,  that  one 
is  amazed  an  Author  of  fo  folid  a  Chara(Sler  fnould 
fuffer  fuch  a  Story  to  pafs  without  giving  it  a 
a  more  plaufible  Turn.  The  Adventure  of  Lu^ 
€rethy  \LS  wondrous  as  it  is,  is  not  fo  admirably 
put  together,  there  is  fomething  wanting  to  its 
Probability,  a  Man  knows  not  upon  what 
Grounds  (he  kills  herfelf.  If  fhe  has  fufrered 
Violence,  why  does  fhe  punifh  herfelf,  fmce  fhe 
could  not  refift  it  ?  Why  would  fhe  not  die  before 
£nQ  v/as  raviihed  ?  Is  it  Modeily  or  Vanity,  is  it 
Wifdom   or  Defpair,    is    it  Love   of  Virtue   or 

Glory, 
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Glory,  that  makes  her  ftab  herfelf?  All  Things 
rischtly  confidered,  one  knows  not  what  it  is. 
The  Audacioufnefs  of  Clalia  too  is  a  little  ex- 
tra\'agant,  and  confidering  the  Make  of  the  Ti- 
bey-y  was  a  Thing  impradticable ;  a  Maid  natu- 
rally timorous  could  never  think  of  attempting 
fo  dangerous  a  Pailage  in  a  River  whofe  Brinks 
are  almoft  inacceflible.  A  few  more  Failings 
might  be  collected  out  of  the  Writings  of  Livy^ 
which  {hew  indeed  that  his  Pen  was  mortal,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  eflential  to  Man  than  to 
flip  fometimes  j  but  his  many  Excellencies,  and 
the  Greatnefs  of  his  Merit  remain  ftill  facred 
and  inviolable.  No  Hiftorian  could  be  happier 
in  the  Dignity  of  his  Subje6^^  and  none  was  bet- 
ter qualified  to  adorn  it  j  his  Genius  was  every 
•way  capable  of  the  mighty  Undertaking,  and  was 
equal  and  fully  anfwerable  to  the  Majefty  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 
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V  ELLE lU  S 
PATERCULUS. 

THOUGH  this  Writer  in  the  two  Books 
he  compofed,  pretended  only  to  write  an 
Epitome  of  the  Roman  Hiflory,  from  the  Founda- 
tion oi  Rome  to  the  Time  wherein  he  lived,  which 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  was  in  the  Reign  of  Tiberius ; 
yet  he  began  his  Account  with  Things  more  an- 
cient :  for  though  the  Beginning  of  his  firft  Book 
is  loft,  we  neverthelefs  find  in  the  Remains  of  it 
the  Antiquities  of  many  Cities  more  ancient  than 
Rome^  the  Originals  whereof  he  difcovers  before 
he  defcribes  the  Foundation  of  that  great  Metrc- 
polis.  He  was  of  an  iliuflrious  Extraction,  as 
appears  by  thofe  of  his  Family,  who  had  figna- 
lized  themfelves  in  the  Exercife  of  many  of  the 
greateft  Employments  of  "the  Roina-n  Empire  ;  was 
a  military  Tribune  when  Caius  C<sfar^  a  Grand- 
fon  of  Auguftus^  had  an  Interview  with  the  King 
of  the  Parthians  in  an  Ifle  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
eommanded  tii:i^  Cavalry  in  Germany  under  Tibe- 
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rius,  and  accompanied  that  Prince  nine  Years 
fucceffivcly  in  all  his  Expeditions ;  he  received 
honourable  Rewards  from  him,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Prsetorfhip.  Having  glorioufly  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  military  ProfeiTion,  he  fays  himfelf, 
that  the  Remembrance  of  the  Countries  he  had 
{ccn  during;  the  Time  he  commanded  in  the  Ar- 
mies,  and  in  his  Voyages  through  the  Provinces 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jfia  the  ]er>5 
and  other  more  eailerly  Regions,  efpecially  thofe 
upon  the  Shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  furnifhed 
his  Mind  with  moft  agreeable  Diverfions.  Where- 
by one  may  judge,  that  if  he  had  v/rit  this  Yt\- 
ftory  as  intire  and  large  as  he  fometimes  pro- 
mifed,  we  fhould  have  found  many  Things  very 
confiderable  in  it,  as  reported  bv  a  Man  who 
was  fo  eminent  an  Eye-witncfs,  and  had  a  Share  in 
the  Execution  of  the  noblell  Part  of  them.  Ja 
that  little  which  is  left,  wherein  he  reprefents 
all  compendioufly,  divers  Particulars  are  related 
that  are  no  v/here  elfe  to  be  found  ;  which  hap- 
pens either  by  the  Silence  of  other  Hiftorians  in 
thofe  Matters,  or  the  ordinary  Lofs  of  part  of  their 
Labours. 

The  Style  of  Vellelus  Pater  cuius  is  very  v^orthy 
of  his  Age,  which  was  alfo  the  Time  of  pure 
Language.  His  greateft  Excellence  lies  in  dil- 
commending  or  praifmg  thofe  he  fpeaks  of  which 
he  does  in  the  fofteft  Terms,  and  moft  delicate 
Expreflions  that  are  feen  in  any  other  Hiitorian  or 
Orator.  But  he  is  blamed,  and  perhaps  with  rea- 
fon,  for  flattering  too  much  the  Party  and  Houfe 
of  Augujius,  and  making  extravagant  Elogies  not 
only  of  Tiberius^  but  even  of  his  Favourite 
SejaniiSy  whofe  Merit  he  c&lebrates  as  one  of  the 
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principal  and  moft  virtuous  Perfons  that  the  ^^- 
7fian  Commonv/ealth  has  produced.  But  the  like 
Fault  may  be  found  in  many  others  who  have  writ 
the  Hiftorv  of  their  own  Times,  with  a  Defio^n 
to  pubHfh  it  whilft  they  lived ;  however,  Llpfius 
imagined,  that  thofe  his  exceffive  Praifes  of  $eja- 
nus  were  the  Caufe  of  his  Fall,  and  the  Ruin  of 
the  reft  of  that  unhappy  Favourite's  Friends,  who 
were  almoft  all  put  to  death  upon  his  account  ; 
but  yet  this  Opinion  can  pafs  for  nothing  but  a 
meer  Conjecture,  fuice  it  is  no  where  elfe  to  be 

The  Nature  of  his  Epitome  did  not  (it  feems) 
admit  of  Orations,  yet  an  oblique  one  is  to  be 
found  in  his  fecond  Book,  in  which  he  introduces 
the  Son  of  Tigranes  fpeaking  to  Pompey  to  pro- 
cure his  Favour.  PatercuhJs  Remark  (iays 
Rapi72)  upon  the  Death  of  Pompey^  bafely  aflaiTma- 
■ted  by  the  Perfidioufnefs  of  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt^ 
has  fomewhat  of  Greatnefs  in  it,  and  well  becomes 
that  Place  of  the  Story,  which  wanted  fuch  a 
Light  and  Grace :  So  various,  fays  he,  was  the 
Fortune  of  that  Great  Man,  that  he  who  but 
lately  wanted  Earth  for  the  Extent  of  his  Victo- 
ries, now  wanted  it  for  the  Dimenfions  of  his 
Grave.  The  Thought  is  beautiful,  but  rather 
too  -much  refined  after  the  Manner  of  that  Au- 
thor ;  P^terculus^  fays  the  fame  Critick,  to  en- 
liven the  melancholy  Story  of  the  Profcription 
,by  the  Triumviri,  throws  in  a  very  pleafant  Piece 
of  Raillery^  which  he  makes  to  be  fpoken  by  the 
Soldiers  as  they  follov/ed  the  triumphal  Chariot 
of  Lepidus  and  Plancus  :  Our  tv/o  Confuls  tri- 
umphed not  over  the  Gauls,  but  over  the  Ger- 
mansy  as  having  confented  to  the  Baniihment  of 

V  their 
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their  nearcji  Relations.  Such  Stri(£lurcs  as  thefe, 
as  they  are  furprlfing  in  themfelvcs,  'io  they  are 
very  fortunate  in  Hirtory,  and  have  a  wonderful 
Eft"e<St  in  relieving  the  Spirit^  and  raifing  the  At- 
tention. 

There  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  the 
Style  of  this  Writer,  which  is,  that  among  all  the 
Figures   of  Oratory  which  he   ufes,  he   employs 
the  Epiphofiema  fo  gracefully,  that  perhaps  tio  one 
ever  equalled  him  in  that  refpe(5f.     So  that  in  all, 
or  mofl  of  the  Events  which  he  mentions,    there 
are  few  that  he  does  not  conclude  with  one   of 
thefe  fententious  RefievSlions,  which  Rhetoricians 
call  by  that  Name.     And  befides,  the  Beauty  of 
that  Figure  v/hen  it  is   judicioufly  employed,  as 
he  knew  how  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing   inftrucls 
a  Pvcader  more  ufefully  than  that  fort  of  Corollary 
applied  to  the  End  of  the   chief  A6Lions  of  every 
Narration.     Our  Writer   fliewed  his  ftrong   In- 
clination to  Eloquence    in  his  Invective  againft 
Marc  Anthony    on  the  Subjedt    of  his    Profcrip- 
tion,  and   upon  the  Death  of  Clcerc,  whom   he 
wonderfully  applauds  in  that  Place,  and  in  another 
of  the  fame  Book,  where  he  acknowledges  that 
without  fuch  a  Perfon,   Greece^  though  overcome 
in  Arms,  might  have  boafted  to  have  been  vicSto- 
rious  in  Wit.     He  had  fo  mighty  an  Efteem  for 
this  Orator,  that  he  declares   that  excepting  thofe 
v/hom  Cicero  faw,  or  by  whom  he  was  feen  and 
heard,  there  was  none   among  the  Romans   that 
■defended  to  be  admired  for  their  Eloquence,  which 
was  a  Faculty  as  to  the  excelling  Part,  as  it  were 
circumfcribed  only  within  the  Compafs  of  Cicero's 
Life. 

Besides 
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Besides  the  two  Books  of  the  abridged  Hifto- 
ry  of  Velleius  Pater  cuius  ^  a  Fragment  has  been 
produced,  which  is  afcribed  to  him,  touching  the 
Defeat  cf  fome  Romati  Legions  in  the  Country  of 
the  Grifons.  it  mentions  a  City  called  Ctcera^  and 
takes  notice,  that  of  a  Legion  there  eno;ao;ed  Ver~ 
res  alone  efcaped,  whom  Cicero  caufed  afterwards 
to  be  condemned  v/ith  Infamy,  for  having,  during 
his  Proconiulihip  in  Sicily^  ufed  fuch  Extortions 
that  almofr  ruined  that  important  Province.  But 
moil  learned  Men,  and  Velferus  with  VoJJlus  among 
the  reff,  declaim  againft  this  Piece,  which  they 
affirm  to  be  counterfeit,  as  well  by  the  Style,  which 
feem^  to  be  of  an  Age  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Paterculiis^  as  by  the  Matter  whereof  it  treats, 
wherein  they  find  great  Abfurdities.  But  laying 
afidc  the  doubtful  Judgment  of  Criticks,  it  is  evi- 
dent in  rcfpecf  of  the  true  Phrafe  of  this  Author, 
that  excepting  the  Faults  which  proceed  rather 
fi'om  his  Tranfcribers  than  himfelf,  and  the  Copies 
than  the  Original,  we  have  nothing  more  pure 
in  all  the  Latin  Language  than  his  Writings,  nor 
more  worthy  of  the  Times  of  Augujlus  and  Ti^ 
berius. 

This  Writer  is  allowed  to  be  a  clear  and  effi- 
cacious Explainer  of  ancient  HiPcorv.  He  is  honeft 
and  true,  fays  Aldus  Mlrmtius^  till  you  come  to 
the  Ccvfurs^  where  he  is  not  every  where  faithful  ; 
for  through  Flattery  he  conceals  and  covers  many 
'Fhings,  and  plainly  relates  them  otherwife  than 
they  were,  yet  he  every  where  exprelTes  himfelf 
with  a  full  and  flowing  Eloquence.  Nothing,  fays 
Lipfius^  can  flow  with  greater  Purity  and  Sweet- 
nefs  than  his  Style,  he  comprehends  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Romans  with  fo  much  Brevity  and  Per- 
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fpicuity,  that  (if  he  were  extant  intire)  he  would 
be  without  an  Equal;  he  commends  the  illuflirious 
Perfons  he  names  with  a  certain  exalted  Oratory, 
and  becoming  fo  great  a  Man.  His  St)^le  is  pure, 
'  clear,  elegant,  and  worthy  of  the  heft  Age  of 
Roman  Literature.  But  this  Critick  cenfures  his 
Faults  with  great  Freedom.  Among  the  Anci- 
ents, fays  he,  Vellcius  Patercidus  likewife  raifcs 
my  Indignation.  He  reprefents  MUus  Sejanus  tn- 
dowed  with  all  good  Qualities,  and  applauds  him 
as  upon  a  Theatre.  The  Impudence  of  this  Hi- 
ftorian  1  However,  we  know  he  was  born  and 
died  for  the  De{lru61:ion  of  Mankind.  After  ma- 
ny Commendations,  he  concludes,  that  Livia  Au- 
gvfta  was  a  Woman  that  refembled  the  Gods  more 
than  Man.  And  then  as  to  Tiberius^  he  thinks 
It  a  Crime  to  fpeak  otherwife  of  him  than  of  >an 
immortal  Jove.  What  fmcere  or  honeft  Mind 
tan  bear  this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  cunningly 
doth  he  conceal  every  where  the  excellent  Quali- 
ties of  Cccfar  Germamcus?  How  flily  does  he  ruin 
the  Reputation  oi,Agrip'pina^  and  others,  whom 
*T'iherhis  was  thought  to  hate  ?  In  mc  rt,  he  is  no- 
thing but  a  Court  Proftltute.  You  will  fay,  per- 
haps, it  was  unfafe  to  fpeak  the  Truth  in  thofe 
1'imes  ;  I  own  it :  But  if  he  durft  not  write  the 
Truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  wrote  Lyes.  No  Man 
is  called  to  an  Account  for  Silence. 

It  is  fbmewhat  flrange  that  a  Work  fo  worthy 
to  be  carefully  preferved,  and  of  which  Copies 
might  be  eafily  made  by  reafon  of  its  Brevity, 
thould  be  in  danger  of  being  lolf.  The  firft  E- 
dition  of  this  Author  was  publiuied  by  Rhenamis 
at  Bafil^  from  the  Manufcript  of  Morbac^  in  the 
Yeiy-  1520.     It  is  obferved  that  no  ancient  V/ri- 

ter 
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ter but  Pr'ifclan  makes  mention  of  Paterculus ;  but 
the  Moderns  have  done  him  infinitely  more  Juf- 
tice,  by  publifliing  him  frequently  with  Notes  and 
Commentaries.  The  Annales  Velleiani  of  Mr, 
Dodwell,  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  Edition,  are  a 
Piece  of  Learning  which  difcovers  a  very  great 
Knowledge  of  Antiquity. 
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^UI NTUS  CURTIUS 
RU  FU  S. 


/ALEXANDER  had  no  reafon  to  complain 
(as  he  once  did)  for  not  having,  like  Achil- 
les^ a  Homer  to  celebrate  his  Actions,  fmce  there 
Was  found  among  the  Latins  fo  eminent  an  rli- 
ilorian  as  ^y.intus  Curtius  to  defcribe  the  Adven- 
tures of  his  Life.  Ke  was  certainly,  fays  La  Alothe^ 
one  of  the  greatefl  A-uthors  they  had,  and  the 
Excellency  of  his  Style  would  feem  to  intimate 
that  he  v^as  more  ancient  than Z/'-l;)'  and  Patercv.lns^ 
;ind  to  make  him  pafs  for  him  whom  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  if  the  more  common 
ODinion    of  thofe  who    have   laboured    in     the 

1. 

Search  of  his  Age,  did  not  place  him  in  the  Reign 
of  Vefpafian^  and  fome  to  have  lived  in  the  Time 
©f  Trajan,  As  he  lived  to  a  great  Age,  he  m.ay 
well  be  the  famePerfon  mentioned  by  uiwtcnius  as 
.a  great  Rhetorician,  in  the  Reign  of  Tiberius^ 
and  Tacitus  as  a  Praetor  and  Proconful  of  Africa 
under  that  Emperor;  for  there  is  not  above  two 
and  thirty  Years  from  the  laft  of  Tiberius  to  the 
firft  of  Vefpnftan ',  .2.ndi  what  the  younger  Pliny 
reports  of  a  Phantafm  which  appeared  m  Africa  to 
one  Curtius  Rufus,  can  be  underilood  of  no  other 
than  him  that  was  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  afore- 
laid. 

But 
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But  it  is  of  little  moment  to  reconcile  the  Di-, 
verfity  of  Opinions  upon  this  Subjedl,  which  are 
coilecled  together  by  VoJftus\  perhaps  he  was  a 
Son  only  of  thofe  whom  Cicero  or  Suetonius  men- 
tions, and  may  have  nothing  in  common  with  any 
of  the  other  that  we  have  named,  efpecially  con- 
iidering  that  neither  ^iriUUan^  nor  any  of  the 
Ancients  have  faid  the  leaft  Word  of  him,  or  his 
Hiftory,  which  is  very  flrange :  For  how  ^in- 
iilian^  who  omitted  net  to  mention  all  the  coH- 
fiderable  Hiilorians  then  extant,  in  the  tenth  Book 
of  his  Inftitutions,  writ  in  Domitians  Reign, 
could  forget  him,  is  not  to  be  anfwered,  without 
prefuppofmg  that  the  Works  of  ^i?2tus  Curtius 
were  not  at  that  time  publiihed. 

The  common  Impreuions  of  this  Author  con- 
fefs  that  his  two  iirft  Books,  and  the  End  of  the 
fifth,  arelofl:,  as  alfo  the  Beginning  of  thefixth; 
and  in  fome  few  Places  of  the  laft,  which  is  the 
tenth,  there  appears  a  manifeft  Defedl:.  The  two 
£rft  Books  were  fupplied  by  Chrijiopher  Bruno^ 
which  he  did  out  of  what  Arrian^  Diodorus, 
yujiin^  and  fome  others  had  related  upon  the  fame 
Subject.  The  Chara6ter  of  this  Writer  is  highly 
applauded  by  the  moft  eminent  Judges  of  Hiftor}', 
though  not  wholly  exempt  from  Imperfeciiions;. 
Both  Arrian  and  ^intus  Curtius  are  florid  Wri- 
ters (fays  Colerus ;)  but  Curtius  is  the  brighter, 
and  fweeter  than  Honey  itfelf;  he  does  rather 
weary  than  fatiate  his  Reader,  he  abounds  with 
direct  and  oblique  Sentences  by  which  the  Life  of 
Man  is  flrangely  illuftrated.  Lipfius  agrees  in 
the  fame  Judgment:  He  is,  fays  he,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, an  honeft  and  true  Hilrorian,  if  any  fuch 
there  have  been  j  there  is  a  Itrange  Felicity  in  his 
K  3  Style, 
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Style,  and  a  Pleafantnefs  in  his  Relations ;  he  is 
contrad^ed  and  fluent,  fubtle  and  clear,  carelefs 
and  yet  accurate,  true  in  his  Judgment,  fearching 
in  his  Sentences,  and  in  his  Orations  eloquent  a- 
bove  what  I  can  exprefs.  But  Father  Rapin  gives 
the  fulleft  Account  of  this  Writer,  which  I  fliali 
tranflatc  at  large. 

^piNTUS  CURTIUS,  fays  that  Critick, 
is  fhining  and  florid,  nothing  can  be  more  polite  ; 
he  affedts  a  Gaiety  in  his  Exprefliion^,  which  ex- 
tremely pleafes  the  Men  of  Wit.  Every  thing 
ought  to  be  grounded  upon  Reafon,  therefore  this 
Hiftorian  is  not  always  in  the  right.  When  he 
endeavours  to  make  his  Hero  fo  admirable,  he 
does  not  make  him  take  the  wifeft  Refolutions, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  mofl  heroic  and  perilous. 
Ke  always  finds  a  Charm  in  Danger,  and  cares 
not  fo  much  for  Conquefl:s  as  the  Honour  of  con- 
jQuering:.  He  has  handled  a  noble  Theme  v/ith 
too  florid  and  gay  an  Air,  in  Terms  too  exqui- 
fite  and  far-fetched,  and  too  frudied  Figures. 
In  fome  Places  he  fports  a  little  with  his  Sub- 
ject, forgetting  the  Importance  was  fuch  as  re- 
quired more  Gravity.  It  is  in  the  Power  of  his 
Hero  to  furprize  Darius  in  the  Night,  and  by 
that  means  keep  him  from  knowing  hov/  weak  he 
was,  £)^m/ J  having  double  the  Number  of  Men; 
but  this  great  Man,  who  is  lefs  folicitous  for  get- 
ting a  Viclory  than  making  his  Valour  to  be  ad- 
mired, attacks  the  King  of  Perfia  in  the  broad 
Day,  being  refolved  rather  to  die  with  Honour^ 
than  conquer  by  a  Surprife.  Darius ^  after  his 
Defeat,  offers  to  divide  Afia  v/ith  him,  and  pro- 
pofes  a  Match  between  him  and  his  Daughter, 
but  Alexander  rather  chufes  to  arrive  at  Glory 

through 
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through  Dangers,  than  become  a  Mafter  fo 
peaceably,  he  will  hear  of  none  of  thefe  Propofals, 
and  aims  at  nothing  but  what  is  wonderful.  His 
Hiftorian,  I  confefs,  does  him  a  great  deal  of 
Honour,  but  does  not  all  this  great  Honour  want 
a  little  Probability  ?  Does  he  not  make  his  Hero 
more  rafh  than  wife  ?  and  more  adventurous  than 
ambitious  ?  He  thought  thofe  Sentiments  more 
noble,  no  doubt,  but  on  the  other  fide  he  has 
ftrained  them  too  far,  and  has  given  us  reafon  to 
queftion.  whether  he  has  left  us  a  Romance,  or  a 
Hiftory.  Junius  Curtius  might  well  have  fpared 
to  have  made  Alexander  fo  infamous  as  he  does  in 
fome  Places.  There  are  fome  Perfons  of  that  E- 
minence  as  to  have  a  right  to  Privileges,  whom 
we  ought  to  treat  with  Civility  and  Refpe6l ;  we 
may  indeed  relate  their  perfonal  Faults,  but  we 
mull  never  offend  their  Dignity,  or  debafe  their 
Greatnefs.  This  Hiftorian,  however,  deferves 
to  be  commended  for  his  Sincerity,  for  he  fpeaks 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  his  Hero,  without  the 
leaft  Prepoiieilion  to  his  Merit.  If  any  Fault  is 
to  be  found  with  his  Hiftory,  it  is  for  being  too 
polite ;  but  neverthelefs  he  has  excelled  in  a  plea- 
fant  and  natural  Way  of  defcribing  the  Manners 
of  Mankind. 

JNTONIUS  PyiNORMITJNUS,  and 
feveral  others,  obferve  a  memorable  Occurrence 
concerning  this  Hiftorian,  in  reference  to  Alphonfi 
that  wife  King  of  Arrogon^  who  finding  himfelf 
opprefTed  v/ith  an  Indifpofition,  from  which  all 
the  Remedies  of  his  Phyficians  could  not  deliver 
himx,  applied  himfelf  for  Diverfion  to  the  Reading 
of  Junius  Curtius ;  which  he  did  with  fo  much 
Satisfadtion  and  Succefs,  that  he  became  cured 
K  4-  of 
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of  his  InfLrmity,  and  protefted  to  all  about  him^ 
that  neither  HJfp cerates  nor  Avicenna  iliould  e\xr 
be  of  equal  Ccnfideration  to  him  with  that  Hi- 
ftory. 

But  notwithllanciing  the  Applaufe  that  gene- 
rallv  attends  the  Character  of  this  Hiflorian,  he  ib 
jiot  to  be  difmiiled  v/ithout  taking  notice  of  fome 
of  his  In'iperfe61ions.  Though  he  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  neat  and  florid  in  his  Style,  which 
is  declamatory,  this  Humour  of  declaiming  has 
led  him  into  many  Errors.  Flis  Narrations  want 
that  Simplicity  v/hich  is  efiential  to  Fliflory,  and 
are  puifued  in  fuch  elegant  Terms  and  Heat  of  E- 
locution,  as  makes  it  evident  he  ftudied  the  Art 
of  Rhetcrick  more  than  Hinory.  This  AfFec^lia- 
tion  of  Eloquence  frequently  m.akes  him  frigid, 
iutA  ever  fententious.  Fie  is  juftly  condemned 
for  his  abfurd  Hyperboles,  2.nd,  iricredible  Narra- 
tions. V/ho  can  imagine  an  hundred  thouf  nd 
Foot  and  \tv\  thoufand  Horfe  w-cre  cut  off  with 
the  Lofs  of  no  more  than  an  himdred  and  filiy 
Horfe  and  thirty -two  Foot,  and  that  in  an  obili-^ 
nate  Fight,  v/herein  Darius' s  Guards  are  repre- 
fcnted  as  dying  an  honourable  and  brave  Death  in 
Defence  of  their  King  ? 

The  Defcription  of  the  River  Ganges  in  India y 
with  its  Inhabitants,  offends  againfl:  the  Unity  of 
Hiffory,  and  is  too  great  a  Digreinon.  His  Cha- 
ra-flers  are  imperfedf,  and  often  inconfiflent.  What 
we  have  of  the  Perfons  who  a6f,  except  of  the  He- 
ro and  Parmenio^  is  little  more  than  a  Judgment 
on  fome  particular  Fa61s.  Darius  is  defcribed  as 
im-patient  of  the  Truth,  juft  before  Charidemus  is 
hurried  away  to  capital  Puniihment  j  and  as  his 
Death  is  purely  the  Effe<St  of  Dariush  Cruelty  and 
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Pri(Je,  the  Chara6ler  the  Hiftorlan  gives  him  of 
Clemency  and  Sanctity  is  altogether  inconfiilent. 
The  Attempt  on  Alexander  s  Life,  by  way  of 
AiTafHnation  and  Bribery  is  another  Inilance  of 
Darius^ s  Inhumanity.  Curt'ius  makes  Parmenio 
fuperiour  to  his  Hero  :  "  Parmenio  a6led  many 
*'  things  without  the  Khig^  but  the  King  nothing 
"  of  moment  v^^ithout  Parmenio^ 

Notwithstanding  his  Orations  are  har- 
monious, and  full  of  elegant  AUufions,  Illuflra- 
tions  and  Comparifons  ;  yet  they  are  too  fenten- 
tious,  and  fometimes  ill  adapted  to  the  Perfons. 
The  Oration  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander  is  a 
handfome  Inve£live  againfl  Covetoufnefs  and 
Ambition  ;  but  has  no  Verifmiilitude  as  it  ftands 
in  that  Hiftory.  Had  thefe  Scythians  been  Lords 
of  the  Univerfe,  they  could  not  have  expreffed 
themfelves  in  higher  Terms  and  with  greater  Con- 
fidence ;  and  yet  they  were  fubdued  at  the  firft 
Affault,  though  they  had  many  Advantages  on 
their  fide.  He  is  condemned  in  the  Ars  Ci'itica 
of  Le  Clerc^  for  Ignorance  in  Aftronomy  and 
Geography,  and  Neglect  in  Chronology.  He 
has  fituated  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  in  a 
•wonderful  temperate  Climate,  though  it  lies  in 
the  Liner  Lyhia  about  twenty  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude.  He  has  put  Arabia  Felix  for  Arabia 
Deferta^  and  placed  it  on  the  Idt  hand,  when  it 
fliould  be  on  the  right.  And  a  little  after  he 
makes  Tigris  and  Euphrates  run  through  Media ^. 
where  they  never  come ;  which  is  alfo  the  Error 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  He  confounds  Mount  Cau-- 
cafus  with  Taurus  3  and  makes  the  Cafpian  and 
Hircanian  two  Seas,  with  many  Errors  of  the 
fame  Nature,  However  tliis  Writer  is  certainly 
K  %  prefe* 
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preferable  to  all  other  Hiidorians,  for  the  Ufa  of 
Schools :  His  Acutenefs  and  Vehemency  make  the 
deepeil  Impreffions  on  the  Minds  of  Youth. 
There  is  a  raufical  Flow  in  the  Number  of  his 
Profe.  His  Periods  taken  together  are  wonder- 
fully fweet,  and  his  Sentiments  very  inftrudtive. 
Nothing  out-does  him  in  that  kind  of  Eloquence 
Children  fhould  have  a  tafte  of  in  their  firfl  Com- 
pofitions. 
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TITUS  PETRONIUS 
ARBITER. 

criTUS  PETRONIUS  was  a  Romaft 
■^  Knight,  of  the  Family  of  the  Petronitiss  ; 
which  derived  its  Original  from  the  SahlneSt  and 
gave  fo  many  illuftrious  Men  to  the  Service  of 
the  Republic.  There's  no  queftion  but  he  was 
brought  up  with  all  the  Care  they  then  employed 
at  Rome  in  the  Education  of  young  Perfons  of 
Quality  ;  for  at  that  time  the  Romans  were  very 
induftrious  in  cultivating  the  Minds  of  their  Youth, 
and  even  feemed  to  emulate  the  Severity  of  the 
Greeks. 

What  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  was  polite 
Literature  ;  and  that  he  particularly  endeavoured 
a  Juftnefs  of  Tafte  is  evident,  fmce  we  find  it  in 
its  utmoft  Perfection  in  his  Writings. 

After  the  Completion  of  his  firft  Studies,  he 
made  his  Appearance  at  the  Court  of  Claudius ; 
but  his  Affiduity  there  was  no  Hinderance  to  his 
principal  Defign,  of  perfe6i:ing  himfelf  in  the 
Sciences ;  and  therefore  he  employed  his  leifure 
Hours  in  making  Decb.sriations,  Vv^hich  was  the 
Cuftom  of  thofe  Times,  in  order  to  exercife  and 
enable  their  young  Gentlemen  of  the  firft  'Qua- 
lity to  fpeak  in  nu^'-Iick ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
hadfeveral  o^'o'.'Is.  r.-ndbythis  fuccefsful  Method 
furniilicd  theaiieives  with  fo  many  famaus  Oiators^ 
K  6  both 
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both  in  their  Senate  and  Armies,  to  tlie  great  Ad- 
vantage of  the  RepubHck. 

The  Court  of  Claudius  was  then  the  very. 
Seat  of  Pleafure,  through  the  Care  and  Encou- 
ragement of  the  Emprefs  Mejfalina^  who  had  an 
entire  Afcendant  over  the  Mind  of  the  Em^peror ; 
for  he  being  a  weak  Prince,  compUed  with  every 
thing,  provided  they  indulged  him  at  Table,  for 
he  pailionately  loved  good  Eating,  and  Wine  ta 
Excefs.  The  Courtiers  alfo  followed  the  Ex- 
amples of  their  Prince,  and  Debauchery  was  no 
\q(s.  familiar  to  them.  Petronius  commencing 
Courtier  under  a  Reign  where  the  Mode  of 
Living  was  ib  agreeable  to  his  own  Temper,  he 
alfo  becam.e  infenfibly  voluptuous ;  though  it  muft 
be  remarked,  that  he  never  delighted  in  the 
brutal  Pleafures  of  Love  like  Mejjailna^  nor  in 
thofc  of  the  Table  even  to  Gluttony  with  Clau- 
dius ;  but  only  in  a  delicate  and  grand  manner 
took  a  Relilh  of  both,  rather  to  gratify  his 
Curiofity  than  his  Senfes.  Thus  he  employed  3. 
Part  of  the  Day  in  Sleep,  and  dedicated  the 
whole  Night  to  Pleafure  and  Bufmefs,  his  Houfe 
v/as  the  Refort  of  all  the  polite  People  in  Rome  j 
his  Life  agreeably  fpent  amongft  their  Viiits,  and 
as  others  make  themfelves  famous  by  Intrigues, 
Petronius  gained  a  Reputation  by  a  graceful  In- 
dolence,, and  a  Behaviour  w^hich  was  as  eafy,  dif- 
engaged  and  natural,  as  his  ordinary  Difcourfe* 
One  may  therefore  reprefent  him  as  continually 
employed,  either  in  witty  Converfations,  the  e- 
legant  Delights  of  the  Table,  or  at  publick 
Sfiows  or  Diverfions  ;  and  in  fliort,  as  fpending 
his  Revenue  not  like  a  Prodigal  or  Debauchee, 
but  like  a  delicate  and  learned  Artilt  in  the 
Science  of  Pleafure. 

P  ETR  0- 
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P  ETRONIUS  having  pail'ed  his  Youth  in 
a  Life  of  fo  much  Softnefs  and  Tranquilhty,  was 
refoh-ed  to  con^.'ince  thofe  who  might  doubt  of 
the  Extent  of  his  Capacity,,  that  it  was  capable- 
of  the  higheft  Employments ;  wherefore  he  put 
an  Interval  to  his  Pleafures,  and  accepting  the 
Proconfuiiliip  of  Bithynia^  went  into  that  Pro- 
vince, where  he  difcharged  the  Duties  of  his 
Oitice  with  great  Applaufe.  After  v/hich,  as  'he 
was  on  his  Return  to  Rome,  Nero  v/ho  had  fuc- 
eeeded  Curadiusy  made  him  Conful.  The  Term 
of  his  Confulate  being  expired,  he  refumed  with- 
out quitting  the  Court  his  former  way  of  Life, 
and  foon  became  one  of  the  Emperor^s  Confi- 
dents, who  cculd  do  nothing  agrefrable,  but  what 
was  approved  by  Petroinus ;  and  this  Authority 
which  he  poffeffed  of  being  Umpire  in  every 
thing,  gave  him  the  Name  of  Arbite-rj  as  one  that, 
was  fovereign  Judge. 

N  E  ROy'm  the  firft  Years  of  his  Reign,  be- 
haved like  a  wife  Prince ;  and  fo  long  as  he  kept 
within  the  Bounds  of  Moderation,  Petronius  ailed 
chearfuily  under  him  as  Intendant  of  his  Plea- 
fures, ordering  him  Shows,  Games,  Comedies^ 
Mulick,  Feafts,  Parties  of  Pleafure  in  the  Coun- 
try, delightful  Gardens,  charm.ing  Ladies  ;  and 
in  (hort,  all  that  could  contribute  to  make  a 
Prince  pafs  his  Life  agreeable. 

But  the  Emperor  giving  way  to  his  natural 
Difpofition,  at  length  changed  his  Conduct,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  Government  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  alfo  to  that  of  his  own  Perfon.  He 
liilened  to  other  Counfels  than  tliofe  of  Petronius^ 
and  engaging  himfeif  infeniibly  in  Debauchery, 
gave  the  entire  Reins  to  his  Pailions,  and  became 

as 
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as  wicked  a  Prince  as  he  had  before  appeared 
mild  and  equitable. 

N  E  R  O  was  a  Scholar,  and  had  given  fuffi- 
cient  Proofs  of  it  from  his  Youth  ;  for  at  fif- 
teen Years  of  Age  he  pleaded  in  the  Senate  in 
his  own  Language  for  the  BoulGnnois^  and  in 
Greek  for  the  Rhodians ;  but  his  Learning;  was 
confufed,  and  very  much  embarafled.  He  was 
alfo  a  Lover  of  Men  of  Wit,  and  had  feveral 
Flatterers  about  him,  who,  following  the'  Cor- 
ruption of  the  Court,  treated  Seneca  as  a  Pedant^ 
nor  could  endure  his  preaching  Virtue  and  Mo- 
rality to  them ;  becaufe  tliey  were  perfuaded,  he 
himfelf  was  far  from  living  the  Life  of  a  Philo- 
fopher  in  thofe  Particulars.  This  frequent  Ridi- 
cule infmuated  into  the  Emperor's  Mind,  and  ex- 
pofcd  him  to  Contempt,  which  added  to  his  own 
Knowledge  of  the  unjuft  Ways  by  which  he  had 
amaffed  the  immenfe  Riches  he  pofFefled  ;  from 
Contempt  he  palTed  to  Hatred,  and  that  Hatred 
was  at  laft  the  DeftrucStion  of  Seneca. 

Mean  time  Petronius  faw  w^ith  Regret,  that 
the  Emperor  began  to  ihun  him  ;  that  he  often 
broke  out,  and  following  his  own  corrupt  Incli- 
nations, tranfgrelTed  the  Bounds  even  of  De- 
bauchery itfelf;  that  he  had  entirely  loft  the 
Senfe  of  what  he  owed  to  his  Dignity,  would 
run  through  the  Streets  and  Places  of  ill  Repute^ 
outrage  all  he  met,  turn  Robber,  and  offer 
Violence  to  Roman  Ladies  of  the  lirft  Quality. 
The  diftinguiihed  Favour  of  P^f/rd^wW  had  drawu 
upon  him  the  Envy  of  all  thofe,  who  were  e- 
mulous  as  well  as  himfelf,  of  the  good  Graces  of 
their  Prince;  and  amongft  others,  that  of  Ti^ 
^ellimis^  Captain  of  the  Guard,  who  was  a  dan^- 
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gerous  Rival.  This  Man,  from  an  obfcure 
Birth  and  corrupt  Morals,  had  in  a  fliort  time 
acquired  a  furprifrng  Afcendant  over  the  Mind 
of  the  Emperor  ;  and,  as  he  perfe6lly  knew  his 
Foible,  began  ferioufly  to  contrive  the  Pvuin  of 
his  Competitor,  and  that  by  fuch  means  as  v/ere 
thought  to  threaten  the  DeitrLiiSlion  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

The  delicate  Pleafures  of  Petronius  were  con- 
tinual Upbraidings  to  the  grofs  Debaucheries  of 
Tigellimis  ;  who,  forefeeing  that  Petronh:s's  Cre- 
dit would  always  be  an  Obfiacle  to  his  Defigns, 
refolved  to  make  himfelf  entire  Mafter  of  his 
Prince's  Heart ;  and,  as  their  Inclinations  were 
almoft  the  fame,  he  foon  engaged  him  in  the 
fouleft  Brutalities.  It  is  certain,  he  met  with^ 
little  Difficulty  in  the  Attempt ;  for  finding  a 
Nature  wholly  difpofed,  he  drew  the  Emperor 
without  Trouble  into  Pleafures,  which  were 
neither  in  the  Tafte,  nor  by  the  Advice  of  Pe- 
ironius  ;  and  tlius  they  completely  depraved  him 
to  fecure  him  from  his  Rival  5  for  Nero,  who, 
was  already  a  Parricide  by  the  Murder  of  hij 
Mother,  no  fooner  gave  ear  to  Tigelli-mis,  but 
he  fignaiized  his  Tyranny  by  the  Deaths  of  Sylla 
and  Ruhellhis  Plautus,  both  Perfons  dreaded  by 
them  for  their  Virtue,  and  the  Favour  they  were 
in  with  the  People.  After  which.  Fury  and  Bru- 
tality made  themfelves  Miftrefles  of  his  Heart 
to  fuch  an  Excefs,  that  the  moft  enormous  Crimes 
were  openly  perpetrated  by  hmi.  When  the 
Emperor  was  thus  confirmed  in  his  Diforders, 
the  old  Favourite  found  himfelf  almoft  without 
Employment  near  his  Prince,  and  Nero  himfelf 
y\^as  not  able  to  endure  fo  nice  a  Witnefs  of  his 
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Infamies,  and  no  longer  gave  him  that  free  En- 
trance into  his  Pleafures,  which  he  formerly  en- 
joyed. 

T IG  E LL  I NUS  taking  his  Advantage  of 
thefe  Difpofition?,  omitted  nothing  that  mio;ht 
gratify  the  Defires  of  his  Prince,  by  the  magni- 
iicent  Feafts  he  provided  ;  and  as  his  Rival,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus^  much  furpalTed  him  in  the 
Science  of  Pleafures,  one  may  conclude  without 
fear  of  being  deceived,  that  thofe  which  Petro- 
nw.s  ordered  were  of  a  different  Nature,  and 
guilty  of  none  of  thofe  Exceffes  that  were  {ten 
in  one  of  their  Feafts,  which  that  Hiitorian  re- 
lates as  an  Example  of  all  the  reft,  and  defcribes 
in  this  manner.  They  prepared  a  ftately  Feaft 
on  the  Lake  of  Agrhpa^  in  a  VefTel  covered 
with  Plates  cf  Gold  and  Ivory  :  The  Rowers 
were  placed  in  their  Ranks,  which  they  took  ac- 
cording to  their  Age  and  Experience  in  Debau- 
chery. The  Ends  of  the  Earth  were  drained 
for  the  rarell  Eatables.  The  Lake  was  bordered 
with  Portico's,  in  v/hich  were  great  Numbers 
of  Chambers  filled  on  one  fide  v/ith  Women 
of  Quality  v/no  proflituted  themfelves  to  the 
firfl  Comers,  and  on  the  other  with  naked 
Courtezans  in  a  thoufand  lafcivious  Poftures  : 
At  Night  appeared  furprifing  Iluminations  in 
every  Quarter,  and  the  Woods  and  Palaces  round 
about  echoed  with  Concerts  of  mufical  Inflru- 
ments,  and  Son2;s  adapted  to  the  Feaft.  In 
fhort,  to  conclude  this  grand  Debauch  in  a  me- 
morable A£i:ion,  Nero  was  m.arried  a  little  after 
to  one  of  the  moft  abandoned  Wretches  of  her 
Sex,  named  Pytbagora,  and  that  publickly  with 
all  the  accuflomed  Ceremonies,     They  put  upon 
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the  Emperor's  Head  the  Erpoufed's  Veil,  fcnt 
him  two  Aufpices,  affigned  him  the  Marriage- 
Portion,  adorned  the  nuptial  Bed,  lighted  Wed- 
ding Torches  ;  and,  to  conclude,  the  Bride  ad- 
mitted that  to  be  leen  of  all  the  Company 
which  the  Shades  of  Night  conceal  in  tiie  moil 
lawful  Pleafures. 

PETRONIUS,  difgufced  at  thefe  Scenes 
of  Licentioufnefs,  infenfibly  withdrew  himfelf 
from  Court,  and  being  of  a  mild  and  unenter- 
prizing  Nature,  fuffered  Things  to  run  on  in 
the  Train  they  had  taken^  without  attemptino;  to 
rc-eflabliih  them  in  the  Condition  he  left  them, 
I  imagine,  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  vented 
his  Uneafinefs  in  his  Satire,  which  is  fo  lively  a 
Reprefentation  of  the  Character  and  Hum^our  of 
A^T,? ;  and  under  the  Names  of  Debauchees  and 
lewd  Women,  decries  all  the  Vices  of  that  prince 
and  his  Courtiers. 

Whilst  Petrcnius&Ais  lived  in  a  retiredTran- 
quillity,  TigelUnus  laboured  with  all  his  Power  to 
deflroy  him,  that  he  might  for  ever  take  from  the 
Rival  he  had  removed,  the  PofTibility  of  re-entring 
into  Favour  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  Cruelty  was 
the  predominant  Inclination  of  his  Prince,  he 
infmuated  to  him  that  Peironius  was  too  much  the 
Friend  of  Scevlnus^  not  to  be  dipped  in  Pifo's 
Confpiracy ;  and  to  fupport  his  Impofture,  caufed 
him  to  be  prefent  at  the  Examination  of  one  of 
Petronius^s  Slaves,  whpm  he  had  fuborned  to 
fvvear  againft  his  Mailer.  After  whicb,  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  means  of  juftifying  himfelf,, 
they  clapped  the  greateil  part  of  his  Domefticks 
into  Prifon. 

NERQ 
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NERO  was  very  glad  of  the  Opportunity^ 
of  lofing  a  Man,  who  was  become  pauiful  to 
him ;  therefore  he  lent  a  favourable  Ear  to  the 
Accufation  againft  Pefronius^  who  was  foon  after 
arrePiied  by  his  Orders  at  Cuma^  upon  a  Journey 
which  the  Emperor  took  to  that  Place,  and  into 
Campania.  But  it  required  fome  time  to  de- 
liberate, whether  they  Ihould  put  a  Perfon  of  his 
Confideration  to  Death,  v/ithout  more  evident 
Proofs  of  the  Crimes  laid  to  his  Charge.  Pie  took 
fo  great  a  Difguft  to  living  under  the  Dominion 
of  fo  deteftable  a  Prince,  that  he  refolved  to  die» 
Plowever,  that  he  might  not  give  himfelf  a  preci- 
pitate Death,  he  caufed  his  Veins  to  be  opened 
and  afterwards  clofed  again,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  Converfation  of  his  Friends,  who  came  to 
fee  him  in  his  lafl  Moments  ;  and  whom  he  de- 
fired  to  entertain  him,  not  with  Difcourfes  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  nor  thofe  cele- 
brated Aclions  invented  by  the  Pride  of  Philofo- 
phers  to  amufe  the  World  with  a  vain  Opinion 
of  their  Conftancy,  but  with  agreeable  Tales  and 
Poetic  Gallantries. 

As  Petronius  had  an  utter  Abhorrence  to  Peo- 
ple of  Nero's  and  Tigellinus's  Charadler,  he  would 
not  imitate  the  mean  Spirit  of  thofe,  who  dying 
in  thefe  v/retched  Times  by  the  Orders  of  that 
Prince,  yet  made  him  their  Heir  ;  and  fluffed 
their  Teftaments  full  of  Elogies  on  the  Tyrant 
and  his  Favourite.  On  the  contrary,  being  pof- 
felled  of  a  Goblet  of  precious  Stones,  which  had 
coft  him  above  two  thoufand  Pifloles,  and  out  of 
which  he  commonly  drank,  he  broke  it  to  pieces, 
that  Nero^  who  he  knew  would  feize  it  after  his 
Death,  might  not  have  the  Pleafure  of  ufmg  it 
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at  his  Table.  After  this  he  thought  proper,  as 
his  only  Prefent,  to  fend  him  his  Satire,  wrote 
on  purpofe  againlt  him  ,  but  having  fealed  it  up, 
tore  off  the  Seal  again,  for  fear  when  he  was 
dead  it  mio^ht  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  Inftrument 
to  deflroy  thofe  in  whofe  Hands  it  fiiouid  be 
found. 

NERO  was  exceedingly  enraged,  to  fee  Pe- 
tro?iius  fo  v/ell  acquainted  with  Infamies  he 
thought  he  had  hid  from  him  -,  and  after  level- 
ling his  Sufpicion  at  all  that  could  poffibly  be- 
tray him,  he  at  laft  fixed  on  the  Wife  of  a  Sena- 
tor named  Silia,  who,  becaufe  fhe  was  an  in- 
timate Friend  of  Petronius^  he  imagined  out  of 
a  particular  Refentment  fhe  might  hazard  a 
Difcovery  of  what  would  have  been  more  for 
her  Honour  to  conceal;  and  upon  this  Jealoufy 
fhe  was  fent  into  Banifnment.  It  was  in  the 
Year  of  the  Foundation  of  P^o?ne  819,  under  the 
Confulfhips  of  Caii^s  Suetonius  PauUnus  and  Lu- 
cius Pontius  Telefinus^  that  City  was  deprived  of 
fo  great  a  Perfon. 

P  ETRONIUS,  fays  ^t.  Evre?nont,  is  to 
be  admired  throughout  for  the  Purity  of  his  Style, 
and  the  Delicacy  of  his  Sentiments ;  but  that 
which  more  furprizes,  is  his  great  Eafmefs  in  giv- 
ing ingenuoufly  all  Sorts  of  Chara(5fers.  Terence 
is  perhaps  the  only  Author  of  Antiquity,  that 
enters  beft  into  the  Nature  of  Perfons  3  but  fMU 
he  has  this  Fault,  that  he  has  too  little  Variety  : 
His  whole  Talent  being;  confined  in  makino-  Ser- 
vants  and  old  Men,  a  covetous  Father  and  a  de- 
bauched Son,  a  Slave  and  an  Intriguer,  to  fpeak 
properly  according   to  their  fe\'eral  Charadters  : 

So 
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So  far,  and  no  farther,  the  Capacity  of  Terence 
reaches.  You  mufl:  not  expect  from  him  ei- 
ther Gallantry  or  Paliion,  either  Thoughts  or 
the  Difcourfe  of  a  Gentleman.  Petrcnius,  who 
had  an  univerfal  Wit,  hits  upon  the  Genius  of 
all  Profeffions,  and  adapts  himfelf,  as  he  pleafes, 
to  a  thoufand  different  Natures.  If  he  introduces 
a  Dcclaimer,  he  afiumes  his  Air  and  his  Style 
fo  well,  that  one  would  fay  he  had  ufed  to  de- 
claim all  his  Life.  There  is  no  Nature,  no  7'em- 
pcr,  no  Profefiion  which  he  does  not  admirably 
purfue  the  Genius  of;  he  is  a  Poet,  Jie  is  an  G- 
rator,  he  is  a  Philofopher,  or  any  thing  elfe  as 
he  fees  fit.  Upon  every  Subject  that  offers  itfelf, 
it  is  impoiiible  to  think  more  nicely,  or  to  fpeak 
with  more  Puritv.  In  his  Narrations,  he  fome- 
times  copies  after  plain  unaffected  Nature,  and 
contents  himfelf  with  the  Graces  of  SimpIiciLy ; 
fometimes  he  gives  his  Work  the  fin ifh in g  Strokes, 
and  then  nothing  is  fo  poliflied.  Catullus  and 
Martial  treat  of  the  fame  Things  in  a  grofs 
manner  ;  and  if  any  one  could  find  the  Secret 
in  wrapping  up  what  is  obfcene  in  a  Language 
like  his,  I  dare  aniwer  for  the  Ladies  that  they 
would  praife  him  for  his  Difcretion. 

There  is  not,  fays  Lipfiusy  among  all  the 
Poets  a  more  beautiful  and  agreeable  Piece 
than  the  Satyricon  of  PetroniuSf  yet  though  he 
is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  and  polite  Writer 
of  the  Age  he  lived  in,  yet  his  Style  fell  fome- 
what  fnort  of  the  Delicacy  of  his  Judgment ;, 
for  herein  lie  feemed  too  atFedled,  and  too  ela- 
borate ;  his  Style  degenerating  from  that  natural 
and  venerable  Simplicity  which  belonged  to 
the  happy  Age  of  Augujlus,     He    was  certainly 
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one  of  the  moft  judicious  Authors  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,  and  gave  many  admirable  Rules  for 
the  Beauties  and  Strufture  of  an  Epic  Poem, 
He  v/as  difgufted  at  the  Style  of  Seneca  and  Lu- 
can,  which  to  him  feemed  affe£ted,  and  con- 
trary to  the  Principles  of  Ar'ijhtle.  'Tis  at  them 
he  levels  with  thofe  Glances  that  flip  from  hira 
againft  the  Poetafters  and  falfe  Declamators  ; 
yet  he  could  not  com.e  up  to  his  own  Rules,  nor 
fall  into  that  eafy  and  natural  Way  v/hich  he 
prefcribes  to  others  ;  for  he  gave  the  beit  Ad- 
vice in  the  World  againft  AffeClation,  which  he 
never  obferved  himfelf ;  for  he  commends  even 
to  the  Simplicity  of  St^^le,  whereas  his  own  is 
not  always  natural.  To  fay  the  truth,  fays 
Rapn^  his  Precepts  for  Poetry  are  all  taken  from 
Arijtotle\  who  is  the  only  Source  Vv'hence  good 
Senfe  is  to  be  drav/n,  when  one  goes  about  to 
write. 

If  Fctronius  intended  to  expofe  the  Luxury 
and  Debauchery  of  Nero's  Court,  it  is  flrange  he 
(hculd  chufe  to  do  it  in  the  manner  he  does  ;  for 
it  is  notorious  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  mofl:  infamous 
Acls  of  Lewdnefs  with  too  great  a  Guft  to  be 
thoudit  a  Reformer.  I  fhould  rather  ima2;ine  that 
he  has  likev/ife  drawn  his  ov/n  Picture  among  thofe 
of  the  other  Debauchees  of  that  Court  and  Age, 
His  Satire  is  fuch  a  iirange  Medley  of  Virtue  and 
Vice,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  determine 
what  he  condemns,  or  what  he  approves.  Pie  had 
certainly  a  great  Genius,  and  knew  very  well 
how  to  enter  into  every  Chara(Si:er  he  intended 
to  commend  or  expofe,  and  is  faid  by  a  happy 
Temperature  to  have  joined  the  Humour  of 
Flautus  to  the  Eloquence  of  Cicero  \  out  of  wliich 
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he  has  formed  ?.  moft  hvely  and  elegant  Style  pe- 
culiar to  himfclf,  and  hitherto  inimitable  ;  in 
which  the  Perfedliion  of  Roman  Urbanity  is  eafdy 
diftinsuifhed  by  Readers  of  Tafte  and  a  polite 
Judgment. 

At  the  Taking  of  Alba  Gneca^  in  the  Year 
Sixteen    hundred    and  Eighty-eight,    from    the 
Turks^  there   was    found  the  Satyricon  of  Petro- 
7i'ius^  {aid    to    be  perfect  ;    and    afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  by  one  Fraficis  Nodotius^  a  Ff'ench  Gentle- 
man, who   afferts  it    to   be    compleat  ;    but  the 
Truth  of  this  is  much  queflioned   by   many  of  the 
m.oft  learned  Men.     A  conhderable  Fragment  of 
Peiromus  was    pretended  to  be  found  at  Trau  in 
Dalmatian  in  the  Venetian  Dom.inions,  by  a  Phy- 
fician,  about  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century.   This 
occafioned  a  Controverfy    among  the  Critics,  of 
which    there  is   fome  Account  in  Sfcns  Voyages, 
who  vifited  this  Phyfician,  and  faw  the  Manufcript 
in  queftion. 
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(JAWS   CORNELIUS    TACITUS, 

a  Rof7ian  Hiftorian,  who  flcurillied  in  the  firft 
Century.  We  know  nothing  of  his  Anceftors, 
and  probably  the  Dignity  of  his  Family  began 
in  his  own  Perfon.  His  firft  Employ  is  faid  to 
have  been  that  of  Procurator  to  Vefpafian  m 
Gallia  Belgica.  The  Beginning  of  his  Promo- 
tion, fays  Lipfius,  was  xmA^x  Vefpafian  ;  by  whom, 
as  we  have  it  from^  Pliny,  being  made  Procurator 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  he  had  the  Care  of  that  Prince's 
Revenues.  Being  returned  to  Rome,  he  received 
from  the  Emperor  Titus  a  more  honourable  Poft. 
He  was  Praetor  under  the  Empire  of  Domitian, 
and  Conful  under  Nerva.  He  fays  hLmfelf  that 
Domitian  exercifed  the  Secular  Games,  "  at 
"  which  I  gave  a  comlant  Attendance  in  re- 
"  gard  to  my  Office,  being  one  of  the  College 
''  of  Priefts,  and  at  the  fame  time  Praetor  ; 
^'  which,  I  do  not  mention  out  of  Vanity,  but 
"  becaufe  anciently  that  College,  and  efp'ecially 
"  that  Magiftracy,  had  always  the  Diiedion  of 
^'  the  Ceremonies.". 
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But  all  thefc  Dignities  gave  him  but  very 
little  Glory,  compared  with  that  which  he  pro- 
cured to  himfelf  by  the  Performances  of  his  Pen. 
His  Annals  and  his  Hiftory  are  fomething  admira- 
ble, and,  fays  Js^'lr.  Bayk,  one  of  the  greatefl  Ef- 
forts of  the  Human  Mind ;  whether  you  confider 
the  Singularity  of  the  Style,  or  attend  to  the  Beau- 
ty, Thoughts,  and  to  that  happy  Pencil  with 
which  he  knew  how  to  paint  the  Difguifes  aid 
Cheats  of  Politicians,  and  the  Weakncfs  of  the 
Paflions.  Not  (he  goes  on)  but  that  he  mav  be 
cenfured  for  the  Affedtation  of  his  Lano^uac:e,  and 
for  his  enauirino;  into  the  fecret  Motives  of  Ac- 
lions,  and  pronouncing  them  criminal ;  but  it  is  a 
great  Compliment  to  his  Underftanding,  to  re- 
mark the  Efteem  which  feveral  Princes  had  for 
his  Works.  Pope  P^z^'Z  the  Third,  hys  Ailt^rctus^ 
the  mofl  learned  Man  of  our  Age,  wore  out  his 
7^:itiiSy  by  frequently  reading  him ;  nor  did  he 
meet  with  fo  much  Pleafure  in  perufmg  any 
ether  profane  Writer.  Coftno  de  Meclkis^  the 
firft  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany^  and  formed  for  go- 
verning, v/ho  taught  that  what  is  com.m.only 
called  Fortune,  confids  in  Counfel  and  Pru- 
dence, held  the  Works  of  Tacitus  in  high  E- 
fteem,  and  read  them  with  the  greateft  Delight. 
And  at  this  very  Day  there  are  feveral  Princes 
^nd  Privy  Counfellors  to  Princes  who  read  him 
with  great  Application,  and  regard  him  as  a  fort 
of  Oracle  in  Politics.  The  Marquis  of  Spincla 
tranftated  him  into  his  Mother-Tougiie ;  and 
the  learned  C/;r//?i?Zt'?5  Queen  o'i  Sweden ^  held  this 
Writer  as  Entertainm.ent  for  her  moft  ferious 
Hours;  fome  Pages  of  whole  Hiflory  fne  read 
conflantiy  every  Day. 

He 


He  wrote  Annals  of  the  Public  AfFaIrs  In  fix- 
teen  Books,  which  begin  at  the  Death  of  Auguf- 
tus  Gcsfar  and  continue  the  Story  almoft  to  the . 
End  of  Nero^  We  have  but  Part  of  them  l^h^ 
namely  the  four  firft  Books,  fome  Pages  of  the 
fifth,  all  the  fixth,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth, and  Part  of  the  fixteenth.  The  two  laft 
Years  of  Nero,  and  Part  of  the  foregoing  Year, 
are  wanting  :  Thefe  are  the  laft  Books  of  the 
Work.  He  has  left  us  a  Hiftory  likewife,  which 
extends  from  the  Reign  of  Galba  inclufively,  to 
the  Reign  of  Nerva  exclufively.  He  defigned  a 
particular  Work  for  the  Reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan^  and  that  was  the  Bufmefs  he  referved  for 
his  old  Age ,  but  it  is  fuppofed  he  never  executed 
this  Deiign.  If  my  Life  will  permit,  fays  he, 
.1  ihall  referve  the  Reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
as  a  more  copious  and  fecure  Subject  for  my 
old  Age,  as  we  enjoy  that  rare  Felicity  to  think 
what  we  pleafe,  and  fay  what  we  think.  He 
wrote  this  Hiftory  in  the  time  of  Trajan^  and 
therefore  it  is  fuppofed  he  continued  it  down  to 
that  time  ;  but  there  is  no  more  extant  than  five 
Books.  Lipfius  conje6lures  there  are  ten  loft ; 
for  if  they  reached  from  Galba  to  Trajan^  which 
includes  at  leaft  a  Space  of  twenty-one  Years,  it 
is  probable  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  wanting, 
fmce  the  five  we  have  comprehend  httle  more  than 
the  Occurrences  of  one  Year. 

In  all  the  Imprefftons  of  Tacitus^  his  Annals 
are  printed  before  his  Hiftory;  the  Reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  they  have  a  farther  Beginning,  treating  of 
the  laft  Days  of  Jugujius^  and  proceeding  unto 
the  End  of  Nero's  Reign,  whofe  laft  twelve  Years 
are  neverthelefs  wanting  j  whereas  the  .Books  of 
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^is  Hiftory  feem  to  follow  one  another  from  the 
£poch  of  the  Death  of  that  Tyrant,  to  the  happy- 
Government  of  Nerval  and  Trojan,  And  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this  Writer  firft  compofed 
his  Hiftory,  as  being  nearer  his  own  Time,  for 
he  quotes  a  Place  in  the  eleventh  of  his  Armals, 
to  which  he  refers  his  Reader,  concerning  what 
Vie  had  already  writ  of  the  A6tions  of  Domitian^ 
which  were  no  where  mentioned  by  him  but  in 
the  Books  of  his  Hiftory.  His  Treatlfe  concern- 
ing the  Situation  of  G€7'?nany^  and  the  Manners 
of  the  Gej'rnans^  was  written  before  his  Hiftory 
and  Annals,  when  Trajan  was  Conful  a  fecond 
time.  The  Life  of  Agr'icola^  whofe  Daughter  he 
had  married,  was  written  four  Years  after  Agri- 
cola's  Death,  about  the  Beginning  of  Trajan% 
Government.  The  Dialogue  concerning  the 
Canfes  of  corrupt  Eloque?ue  does  not  belong  to 
Tacitus^  though  Pc?npo7iius  Sabinus^  a  Gramina- 
rian  of  the  middle  Age,  quotes  a  Paflage  out  of 
this  Dialogue,  making  Tacitus  the  Author,  but 
the  Style  is  fo  different,  that  he  is  juftly  acquitted 
of  this  Imputation. 

We  meet  with  many  great  Encomiums  of  this 
Annalift  in  the  Writings  of  learned  Men,  who 
yet  fome  of  them  have  not  failed  to  mark  out  his 
Biemifhes,  and  deliver  down  with  fome  Severity 
his  Miftakes  and  Imperfecl:ions.  Pliny  the  younger, 
a  very  confiderable  Perfon,  declares  in  many  of 
his  Epiftles,  that  he  efteemed  him  one  of  the 
moft  eloquent  of  his  Age;  he  makes  him  judg« 
of  a  Difpute  he  had  about  the  Eloquence  to  be 
ufed  in  pleading  at  the  Bar ;  he  defcribes  to  one 
of  his  Friends  the  Pomp  of  Vlrglnlus  Rifus  his 
Funerals,  obferving  his  laft  and  principal  Happi- 
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nefs  to  confift  in  the  Praifes  of  the  Conful  Corne^ 
lins  Tacitus^  who  made  his  Funeral  Oration,  and 
was  the  moft  eloquent  of  that  Time.  When  he 
imparts  to  another  called  Arr'ian  the  Succefs  of  a 
great  Caufe  againft  a  Proconful  of  Africa^  accufed 
of  robbing  the  publick  Treafury,  he  fays,  that 
Cornelius  Tacitus  made  a  Replication  to  the  Perfon 
that  defended  him,  where  n  his  Eloquence  and 
Gravity,  infeparable  from  his  Difcourfe,  were 
greatly  admired  ;  and  to  compleat  the  Character, 
he  declares  that  from  his  Youth  he  had  chofea 
him  for  a  Pattern  of  Eloquence  from  among  the 
great  Number  of  excellent  Orators  that  were  then 
in  Rome, 

L  IP  S  lUS  lays  himfelf  out  in  Commenda- 
tion of  this  Hiftorian,  he  is  a  ufeful  and  great 
Writer,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Hands  of  thofc 
that  fit  at  the  Helm  of  Government.  In  him  let 
us  confider  the  Courts  of  Princes,  their  private 
Lives,  Councils,  Commands,  and  A6lions,  and 
from  the  Similitude  of  thofe  Times  with  ours,  let 
us  expe6l  the  like  Events.  His  Style  is  by  no 
means  fordid  or  vulgar,  but  diftinguifhed  with 
irequent  and  unexpected  Sentences,  which  for 
their  Truth  and  Brevity  may  be  compared  to  O- 
racles ;  he  is  indeed  a  wonderful  Writer,  for  his 
is  not  only  a  Hiftory,  but  a  Garden  and  Seminary 
of  Precepts, 

TACITUS,  hys  La  Mothe,  is  no  lefs  {Qti-- 
tentious  than  Thucydides  or  Sallufi,  but  with  fuch 
Artifice,  that  all  the  Maxims  he  lays  down  arifes 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Subjedls  he  treats  of  j  there 
is  nothing  foreign,  afFe6led,  too  far-fetched,  or 
fuperfluous  in  what  he  writes ;  each  Thought 
holds  a  Place  which  becomes  it  fo  well  that  it  can- 
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not  be  clifputed.  But  that  which  heightens  the 
]\Ierit  of  this  Writer  is  the  Obfervations  which 
others  have  made  before  me,  that  one  often  learns 
no  lefs  from  what  he  left  unfaid,  than  what  he 
cxprefTcd,  his  Silence  being  as  inftru£live  as  his 
Language,  and  his  Cyphers  (to  fpeak  in  the 
Terms  of  Numbers)  as  confiderable  as  his  moft 
important  Figures,  becaufe  all  therein  defcribed 
is  full  of  Confideration,  Proportion,  and  Judg- 
ment. The  Emperor  Tacitus^  though  invefted 
in  the  fupreme  Dignity  of  the  World,  near  two 
hundred  Years  after  the  Death  of  our  Hiiiorian, 
efteemed  it  an  Honour  to  have  had  fuch  an  An- 
ceftor,  and  to  be  acknowledged  one  of  his  Pofle- 
rity.  He  caufed  a  Statue  of  him  to  be  placed  in 
all  Libraries,  and  all  his  Books  to  be  writ  over 
ten  times  txtvy  Year,  that  they  might  pafs  down 
perfect  to  After-ages  j  and  yet  this  extraordinary 
Caution  could  not  preferve  a  great  part  of  them 
from  being  hitherto  undifcovered. 

Mr.  Gordon  (who  has  moft  wretchedly  ac- 
quitted himfelf  in  the  Tranflation  of  this  Author) 
"has  launched  out  extravagantly  in  his  Commenda- 
tion :  He  was,  fays  he,  the  greaieft  Orator, 
Statefman  and  Hiftorian  of  his  Time,  he  had  long 
frequented  the  Bar,  had  pafTed  through  all  the 
High  Offices  of  State,  he  was  ^Edile,  Praetor, 
Conful ;  and  after  long  Acquaintance  with  Bufi- 
nefs  and  Men,  he  applied  himfelf  to  collect  Ob- 
fervations, and  to  convey  the  Fruits  of  his 
Knowledge  to  Pofterity,  under  the  agreeable 
Drefs  of  a  Hiftory :  for  this  Tafk  he  was  excel- 
lently qualified,  no  Man  had  feen  more,  fcarce 
any  Man  had  ever  thought  fo  much,  or  conveyed 
his  Thoughts  with  greater  Force  and  Vivacity  ^ 
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a  mighty  Genius,  for  which  no  Conception  or 
Defign  was  too  vaft,  a  powerful  Orator,  wha 
abounds  in  great  Sentiments  and  D'efcription,  yet 
a  Man  of  confummate  Integrity,  who,  though 
he  frequently  agitates  the  Paflions,  never  mif- 
leads  them ;  a  mafterly  Hiftorian,  who  draws  E- 
vents  from  their  firft  Sources,  and  explains  them 
with  a  Redundancy  of  Images,  and  a  Frugality 
of  Words ;  a  profound  Politician,  who  takes  ofF 
every  Difguife,  and  penetrates  every  Artifice  3  an 
upright  Patriot,  zealous  for  Public  Liberty,  and 
the  Welfare  of  his  Country,  and  a  declared 
Enemy  to  Tyrants,  and  the  Inftruments  of  Ty- 
ranny ;  a  Lover  of  Human  Kind,  a  Man  of  Vir- 
tue, who  adores  Liberty  and  Truth,  and  every 
where  adorns  and  recommends  them,  who  ab- 
hors Falihood  and  Iniquity,  defpifes  little  Arts, 
expofes  bad  ones,  and  fhews  upon  all  Occafions, 
by  the  Fate  and  Fall  of  great  wicked  Men,  by 
the  Anxiety  of  their  Souls,  by  the  Precarioufnefs 
of  their  Power,  by  the  Uncertainty  or  Sudden- 
nefs  of  their  Fate,  what  a  poor  Prize  Greatnefs 
obtained  is  for  Goodnefs  loft,  and  how  infinitely 
perfecuted  Virtue  is  preferable  to  fmiling  and  tri- 
umphant Wickednefs. 

But  there  are  learned  Men  of  excellent  Abi- 
lities who  differ  widely  from  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Writers  above  mentioned,  particularly  from  the 
laft,  who  thinks  himfelf  no  inconfiderable  Ob- 
ferver,  and  difplays  his  Talents  in  recommendino- 
his  Author,  as  a  mighty  Statefman,  of  ii. vincible 
Truth  and  Integrity,  as  the  Fountain  and  Stand- 
ard of  Honefty  and  political  Knowledo-e  to  all 
Pofterity.  The  learned  Cafaubon  in  his  Preface 
to  Polybius  fpeaks  thus  :  If  the  Fortune  of  Tacitus 
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had  not  deprived  him  of  a  Subject  worthy  of  hii 
Faculties,  he  might  have  equalled  any  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Hiftorians,  but  fuch  Times  fell 
under  his  Pen,  efpecially  in  his  Annals,  as  there 
never  were  any  more  polluted  with  Vices,  or 
more  deftitute  of,  nay,  inraged  againft  all  Vir- 
tues. We  can  eifily  excufe  Tacitus^  but  not 
thole  who  prefer  this  Author  befoje  all  other  Hi- 
ilorians,  reco»nmcnding  him  as  the  Pattern  of 
^tatefmen  and  Princes,  ajid  the  only  one  whence 
.they  and  their  Counfellors  may  colIe£l  the  Rules 
of  Government.  Now  if  we  are  inclined  ta 
txpoie  the  Abfurdity  of  this  Opinion,  it  wcrg 
cafy  to  prove  that  thofe  who  hold  it  accufe  our 
Princes  of  Tyranny,  or  would  openly  teach  them 
the  Principles  of  it  -y  for  what  can  be  more  per- 
nicious, efpecially  among  young  Men,  than  the 
reading  thofe  Annals,  fo  full  of  vicious  Examples  ? 
For  as  good  Examples  when  they  are  frequently 
in  light  improve  a  Man  infenfibly,  fo  ill  Exam- 
ples muft  on  the  contrary  hurt  us,  for  by  little 
and  little  they  fmk  in  our  Minds,  and  obtain  the 
Force  of  Precepts  by  being  often  heard  or 
read. 

The  French  Critic  Rapin  has  too  much  Re- 
putation to  be  overlooked  or  omitted  upon  this 
Occafion.  The  Style  of  Tacitus^  fays  he,  is  not 
very  proper  for  Hiftory,  for  it  is  full  of  Starts, 
and  when  it  fhines  it  is  like  a  Flafh  of  Lightning, 
which  dazzles  more  than  it  gives  Light  j  he  has 
a  ftarting  Wit,  that  fkips  from  one  Thing  to  ano- 
ther. His  Senfe  comprehended  in  few  Words  is 
too  clofe  for  the  Reader's  Capacity,  which  is  of- 
ten puzzled  with  it.  And  becaufe  he  does  not 
follow  Nature  in  what  he  relates,  and  generally 
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forgets  that  he  fpealcs  to  Men,  fo  he  feldom  in- 
ftructs  us  as  he  (hould.  As  for  Example,  when 
upon  the  Occafion  of  the  Paphian  Law  he  relates 
the  Original  of  Laws,  or  when  in  another  place 
he  delcribes  the  Privileges  of  Sanctuaries,  he  does 
not  trace  things  back  to  their  Beginnings.  He 
never  explains  things  thoroughly,  nay  fometimes 
he  gives  a  falfe  Account  of  them,  as  when  he  take& 
upon  him  to  defcribe  the  yewijh  Religion  in  the 
fifth  Book  of  his  Hiftory.  His  Style  is  very  im- 
proper, which  is  a  great  Fault  in  an  Hiftoriae, 
whofe  primary  Function  is  to  inftruit.  Tacitus 
is  itill  more  uneven  than  ^alluj}.  His  Con- 
nexions are  generally  forced,  and  the  Thread  of 
his  Difcourfe  very  much  broken  and  interrupted, 
which  is  no  fmall  Difcouragement  to  the  Reader, 
who  cannot  follow  him  without  putting  himfelf 
out  of  breath. 

There  can  be  no  better  and  exa£ler  Defcrip- 
tlon  than  that  which  Tacitus  makes  of  the  Treat 
which  the  Emprefs  Mejfalina  gave  to  ^ilius  her 
favourite  Gallant.  This  was  a  Vintage  Feafl 
with  all  its  Ceremonies,  the  Seafon  being  then 
Autumn,  and  favourable  for  that  purpofe.  Mirth, 
Pleafure,  Effeminacy,  Wantonnefs,  Impudence, 
Lewdnefs,  and  Debauchery,  all  in  fhort  is  there 
defcribed,  with  an  exquifite  Elegance  and  Deli- 
cacy of  Expreffion.  The  Particulars  are  related 
fuccindly,  difcreetly,  and  withal  in  a  very  lively 
manner  j  and  nothing  can  be  more  judicioufly 
placed  to  make,  by  that  gay  Pidure,  the  Death 
of  MeJJ'alina^  v/hich  follows  foon  after,  the  more 
tragical  and  full  of  Horror.  In  fhort,  there  are 
fbme  happy  Circumffances  which  give  a  particu- 
lar  Grace  to  every  thing,  when  a-  Man  know* 
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how  to  employ  and  place  them  as  he  fhould.  As 
for  Figures,  Tacitus  is  not  fo  fcrupulous,  he 
feems  to  aim  at  nothing  but  to  dazzle  us.  The 
Boldnefs  of  his  Metaphors  and  other  Tropes 
makes  his  Expreffion  fo  high-ftrained  and  trou- 
blefome.  He  is  an  ill  Hufband  of  his  Fire,  for 
he  ufes  it  every  where,  his  Colours  alfo  are  too 
Urong  and  glaring,  and  becaufe  he  is  often  too 
expreilive  in  fome  things  and  does  not  paint  them 
to  the  Life,  he  therefore  feldom  affe6ls  us.  A 
Defcription  ought  not  to  be  too  minute  and  par- 
ticular, but  fuch  as  is  the  Defcription  of  the  Ifle 
of  Caprea  in  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Annals  ;  for 
we  find  in  it  the  Reafons  Tiberius  had  to  retire 
thither  towards  his  latter  Days,  which  makes  it 
neceflary;  and  as  it  is  concife,  polite,  elegant, 
and  has  nothing  in  it  either  impertinent  or  fuper- 
fluous,  it  may  be  f^id  to  be  a  perfect  one.  No- 
thing can  be  finer  than  the  Speech  which  Tacitus 
makes  Tiberius  fpeak  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  Re- 
formation of  Luxury,  in  the  third  Book  of  his 
AnnaJs.  Never  did  any  Hiftorian  make  a  Prince 
fpeak  with  more  Dignity.  A  Picture  ought  to  be 
trae  and  refembling,  wherein  Tacitus  is  not  very 
exact,  for  he  rather  chufes  to  follow  his  own 
Fancy,  than  imitate  Nature,  and  endeavours  more 
to  make  fine  Pictures  than  true  ones.  If  his 
Pictures  can  but  pleafe,  as  that  of  Sejanus  in  the 
fourth  Book  of  his  Annals,  he  little  cares  whether 
they  refemble  or  no  ;  for  he  makes  Sejanus  a  great 
deal  worfe  than  he  was,  if  we  can  believe  Pater^ 
cuius,  who  commends  him. 

The  Politics  of  Tacitus  are  often  falfe,  be- 
caufe his  Morals  are  not  true  ;  either  he  makes 
the  Men  too  bad,   or  he    is  not  himfelf  plain 
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enough.  His  ReP.e6llons  are  not  natural,  be- 
Gaufe  they  want  Innocence.  He  poifons  and 
puts  an  ill  Conftruclion  upon  Things.  He  has 
by  that  Humour  fpoiled  i'everal  People,  who 
imitate  him  in  that,  though  not  able  to  do  it  in 
any  thing  elfe. 

The  Queftion  of  the  Phcenix,    which  is   re- 
lated in  the  fixth  Book  of  his  Annals,  (upon  the 
Occafion   of  the   News  brought   to    Ro?ne  of  a 
Phoenix  which  appeared  in  Egypt  under  the  Reign 
of  Tiberius)  is  according  to  the  Rules  f  f  an  allow- 
able Digreffion.     The  Queftion  is  Icanned  and 
examined  by  the  different  Opinions  of  the  Natu- 
ralifts  about  this  extraordinary  Bird,  whofe  Qua- 
lities, Figure  and  Shape  are  fuccinclly  defcribed. 
Thefe  fort  of  Strokes  in  a  Narration  are  a  great 
Ornament  to  it,  and  ferve  wonderfully  well   to 
ftir  up  the  Reader's  Curiofity,  and  keep   his  At- 
tention   awake.     This     that  follows    is    a  fine 
Stroke ;  in  the  height  of  the  A4irth   and  Frolicks 
of  that  famous  Treat  which   MejUhlina   gave  her 
Lover,  they  caufed  a  poor  fimple  FelFow  called 
Valens  to  get  up  into  a  Tree,  and  afked   him  what 
he  faw  ?  A  Storm^  faid   he,  which  gathers  in  the 
Air^  and  comes  froin  Oftia.     Thefe  Words  fpoken 
by  that  blundering  Fellow,  fpoiled  prefently   all 
their  Sport,  and  caft  a  deep  Sadncfs  into   every 
Body,  though  blurted  out  at  random,  and  with- 
out defign ;  for  they  were  a  Prognoftication  of 
the  Return  of  the  Emperor,  who  arriving  foon 
after,    caufed  the    Emprefs  to   be  ftabbed,  being 
grown  weary   of  her  Lewdnefs.     Thofe  Strokes 
Slat  have  fom.ething  furprizing   in  them  are  very 
happy  in  Hiftory. 
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T ACITU S  has  no  good  Moals  (he  goes  onj 
lie  is  a  great  Dodger,  and  covers  a  bad  Soul  under 
a  very  fine  Wit.     He  is  miftaken  in  true  Merit, 
bccaufe   he  thinks  there    can    be   no  other  than 
that    of   being   cunning,    and  he  always  fpeaks 
more   out  of  Policy  than   according   to  Truth, 
He  not  only  has  ill  Thoughts  of  his  Neighbours, 
but  alfo  he  fhew^s  no  Piety  nor  Reverence  for  the 
Gods,    as  one    may  fee  in  his  Difcourfe   upon 
I'ate  againft   Providence,  in   the  fixth  Book  of 
his  Annals,  wherein  he  afcribes  all  to   the  Stars 
and  blind  Chance,  upon  the  Occafion  of  Traful- 
Jusy  one  of  Tlherius's  Aftiologerg,  who  was  grown 
his  Confidant  at  G7/)r<?^.     So  difficult  it  is    for  art 
ill  Man  to  be  a  good  Hiftorian,  for  one  has  gene- 
rally the  fame  Principles  with  the  other.     Tacitus^ 
relates    fo   many  Obfcenities    of    Tiberius^    that 
Boccallnc  cannot   bear  with  him  for  it.     He  has 
a  particular  Way  of  defcribing  Things   and  Per- 
fons,    different   from    all  the  refl,  but   he  fticks 
too  much  at  great  Things,  and  will  not   defcend 
to  the  little  ones,  which   are  not  always  to  be 
flighted.     He  thinks  well,  but  he  does  not  always 
hit  upon  a  clear  Expreffion.     He  is  fometimes  too 
much  a  Philofopher.     He  is  peremptory  in  his  De- 
cifions  upon   every  Thing,^  and  fpeaks  as  if   the 
Fate  of  the  World   lay  at  his  Mercy.     He  mora- 
lizes upon  the  Follies  of  others,  that  he  may  lafli 
every  Body,  and  fpeak  ill  of  all  Mankind.     He 
has  fpoiled  a  world  of  People  by  creating  in  thern^ 
a  Defire  of  fludying  Politics,  v/hich,  is  the  moll 
vain  and  ufelefs  of  all  Studies. 

This  Critic  fpeaks     thus    of  this   Hiflorian, 
in    another  Pli;ce  :  Tacitus y  fays  he,  has   an  ad- 
mirable 
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mirable  Genius,  but  he  generally  out-flioots  the 
Sublime  ;  he  is  noble  enough  in  his  Thoughts, 
but  is  not  natural  in  what  he  thinks ;  *tis  true 
he  has  abundance  of  Wit,  but  fuch  fort  of  Wit 
that  cannot  fpeak  of  plain  Things  in  a  plain 
manner,  for  he  is  ftill  politic  and  artificial  in 
every  Thing  he  fays ;  his  Work  iS  not  fo  mucli 
an  Hiftory  as  Refle£lions  upon  Hiilory  ;  he 
bufied  himfelf  in  making  JRetleftions,.  being 
foreftalled  by  others,  who  left  nothing  new  for 
him  to  (ay,  which  determined  him  to  that  Way 
he  took,,  wherein  he  fucceeded,  and  made  him- 
felf confiderable. 

The  learned  Author  of  the  Amnymiana,  or 
jUifcellanies  of  Poetry,  Oratory  and  Learnhig,  has 
fifted  the  Character  of  this  Hiftorian  v/ith  great 
Nicety,,  but  I  think  with  too  little  Candour, 
Tacitusy  fays  he,,  was  an  able  Politician,  and 
a  yet  more  judicious  Writer;  he  has  drawn 
very  juft  Confequences  from  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Reigns  of  which  he  wrote  the  Hiftory, 
and  has  formed  IVl^xims  from  them  for  the 
well-governing  of  a  State.  But  if  he  has  fome- 
times  afligned  to  the  Actions  and  Commotions 
of  the  Republic  their  true  Principles,  if  he  has 
rightly  unravelled  their  Caufes,  it  muft  be  owned 
that  he  has  often  fupplied  with  too  much  Nicety 
and  Penetration  thofe  Actions  v/hich  had  none  ;. 
fo  true  is  it  that  Men  chara6lerize  themfelves  in 
whatever  they  do,  and  that  the  Writing  ot 
Hiftory  never  is  in  the  Hands  in  which  it  ought 
to  be,  when  thofe  who  undertake  it,,  being*  ig- 
norant of  the  true  Caufe  of  an  A6lion,  affign  to 
It  that  Caufe  which  they  imagine  to  be  the  leaft 
f^nfible,  and  moll  concealed  from   the  Eyes  of 
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the  People.  They  often  happen  to  reprefent 
that  as  a  particular  Secret  in  the  Breaft  of  the 
Prince,  which  was  a  Matter  public  to  all  the 
World.  And  this  is  a  Fault  fo  famiHar  with 
Tacitus^  that  I  dare  venture  to  fay,  fupported 
otherwife  by  a  great  many  good  Reafons,  that 
it  is  paying  hifti  too  great  a  Compliment  to  take 
him  for  a  very  exad^  Hiftorian,  who  has  writterr 

according  to  Rules He    has  made  choice 

of  the  niceft  Adlions,  and  the  moft  fufceptible 
of  the  Delicacies  of  Art  j  thofe  Reigns  in  which 
he  has  principally  applied  himfelf  in  his  Hiflory 
are  no  fmall  Proof  of  this.  In  that  of  Tiberws^ 
•which  is  without  difpute  his  Mafter-piece,  and 
in  which  he  has  beft  fucceeded,  he  found  a  kind 
of  Government  more  adapted  to  the  Character 
of  his  Genius.  He  loved  to  unfold  the  Intrigues 
of  the  Cabinet,  to  aflign  their  Caufes,  to  turn 
Pretences  into  Defigns,  and  deceitful  Appearances 
into  Realities.  A  Genius  too  fubtile,  who  fav/ 
fom.e  Myftery  in  all  the  Actions  of  this  Prince. 
A  fmcere  Deference  of  his  Defigns  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  was  fometimes  a  Snare  laid 
for  their  Integrity,  fometimes  a  nice  v/ay  of 
becoming  their  Mafter,  and  always  the  Art  of 
making  them  the  Accomplices  of  his  Defigns,. 
and  of  executing  them  without  any  Reproach. 
"^Vhen  he  puniflied  the  Seditious,  it  v/as  an  Ef- 
fect of  his  natural  Diffidence  of  the  Citizens,  or 
ibme  flight  Adarks  of  Anger  fprcad  among  the 
People  to  difpofe  their  Minds  for  greater  Cruel- 
ties. Here  the  Contrariety  of  Humours  of  two 
Generaii  is  the  fecret  Method  of  croiling  the 
Fortune  of  a  Competitor,  and  theMeans^to  leflea 
h  m  in  the  Affections  of  the  People.     The  Ho^ 
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rours  conferred  on  thofe  that  deferved  them, 
were  genteel  ways  of  removing  a  Rival,  or  of 
deflroying  an  Enemy,-  and  alwaj^s  fatal  Recom- 
pences.  In  a  word,  Policy  has  a  hand  in  every 
thing ;  Vice  and  Virtue  are  there  equally  dan- 
gerous, and  Favours  as  fatal  as  Difgraces.  Tibe^ 
rius  is  never  natural,  he  does  noi:  do  the  moft 
ordinary  Adlions  of  other  Men  without  Defign  ; 
his  Repofe  is  never  without  Confequence,  and 
his    Mctious    are    always    full  of  Contrivances. 

Tacitus  only  touched  upon  Hiftory  occa- 

fionally,  he  appears  more  an  Orator  than  any 
thing  elfe,  his  fole  Defign  was  to  exercife  his 
Eloquence.  He  relates  few  Events  ;  he  makes 
long  and  frequent  Digreflions,  and  his  CarelefT- 
nefs  and  Afte£lation  are  too  apparent.  He  a6ts 
the  Part  of  an  Orator,  who  feeks  to  applaud 
himfelf,    and   who  turns    and   manages  different 

Fa6^s  to  his  own  Advantage. Even  in  their 

very  Tents,  in  the  middle  of  a  Camp,  or  of  an 
Army,  dying  Men  make  Speeches  with  the 
i'ame  Exa<Sbiefs  and  Prefence  of  Mind,  which  a 
Perfon  in  Health  would  be  capable  of  fhewing, 
if  he  was  ta  compofe  them  in  his  Study;  fome- 
times  this  Fondnefs  for  expatiating  is  fo  predo- 
minant, that  he  does  not  ftay  till  a  General  of 
an  Army  is  at  the  Head  of  his  Troops  to  ha- 
rangue them,  but  makes  him  write  Orders  like 
a  Schoolmafter  full  of  Antithefes  and  Rhetorical 
Fi2;ures. 

T  H  E  firft  five  Books  of  the  Annals  were 
found  in  Germany  by  a  Receiver  of  Lea  the 
Tenth  ;  that  Pontiff  having  publifhed  a  Brief,, 
by  which  he  promifed  not  only  Indulgence  to 
thofe  who  fhould  difcover  Tacitus'^  Manufcripts, 

but 
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but  alfo  Money  and  Honour  ;  there  was  a  Ger- 
man who  fearched  all  the  Libraries,  and  at  lall 
found  fome  Books  of  the  Annals  in  the  Abbv  of 
Corwey-f  which  is  a  Monaftery  on  the  JVefer, 
He  went  and  prefented  them  to  the  Pope, 
who  received  them  with  great  Pleaiure,  and 
afked  him  what  Recompence  he  defired.  The 
German  was  content  to  be  reimburfed  the 
Charges  he  had  been  at  in  going  to  view  thofe 
Libraries,  and  in  his  Journey  to  Rome.  Lea 
thought  that  was  too  little,  and  gave  him  a  Re- 
ward of  five  hundred  Gold  Crowns. 
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LUCIUS  ANNMUS 
F  LO  RU  S. 


THEY  who  place  Lucius  Florus  \ir\^txt\\e 
Reign  of  Trajan^  are  obliged  to  corre6l 
that  Place  of  his  Preface,  where  he  fays,,  there 
was  little  lefs  than  two  hundred  Years  from 
Augii/iuis  Tijme  to  his»  The  moft  probable  O- 
pinion  is,  that  he  was  of  a  little  later  Date  : 
And  it  is  believed,  that  the  Poet  Florus^  whofe 
\  erfes  Spartianus  quotes  in  the  Life  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Adriatic  is  the  fame  of  whom  we  now 
v/rite,  the  Author  of  the  Epitome  of  the  Roman 
Hiftory  in  four  Books^  The  Verfes  are  in  a  very 
familiar  Style  : 

Ego  nolo.  Caefar  ejje^ 
Atnhulare  per  Britannos, 
Scythicas  pati  Prulnas. 

The  Emperor  Adrian  was  addicted  to  Poetry >. 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  pleafajit  Anfwer  which  he 
returned : 

Ego  nolo  Flo  r us  ejje 
Ambulare  per  Tabertias<i, 
Lat'ttare  per  Popinas:^ 
Calices  pati  rotundas* 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  the  Phrafe  of  Florus 
is  wholly  poetical ;  and  that  the  Love  of  Parnajfus 
caufed  him  fometimes  to  employ  HemilHcs    in  his 
Periods.     But  though  he  Teems  ver)^  licentious   in 
it,  and  his   Speech   and  Expreflions  often  favour 
more  of  a  Declaimer  than  an  Hiftorian  ;  yet  we 
muft  affirm.  Sigon'ius  to  be  iinjuft,  when  he  ftyles 
him  an    impertinent  IVrlter,     The   Method    ob- 
ierved  by   Floras^    m   giving    an  account  of  the 
feveral  Wars    in  a  feparate  Order,  did    not    de- 
ferve  (o    fevere    a    Cenfure ;    and    it  is   evident, 
that  he  was  ever  confefled  to  have  been  a  fluent 
Author,    full    of   Eloquence  and   very  agreeable 
Flowers  of  Oraton/.     He  abounds    every  where 
with   mofV  ingenious  Sentences,    with  Thoughts 
expreffed    with    the    utmoft    Force    and   Vehe- 
mencv.      Believe   me,  fays    the  learned   Colernst 
you  v/ill  perufe  that  terfe  Piece  with  no  lefs  Plea- 
fure  than  you  would  look  upon  one  of  the  Pic- 
tures of  Apelles ;  it  is    fo  well  compofed,  and  fo 
elegant.     I    admire,     fays   he,    that    Judgment, 
which  could    infert  Sentences  with   fo  great  Pru- 
dence and  Brevity,  in  fuch  a  Heap  and  Variety  of 
Things  i  and  laying  afide  fome  little  Places  which 
may  be  thought  more  frigid,    in  comparifon   of 
others,  many    refined  Precepts   are  contained   in 
what  lie  writes,  which  could  not  be  exprefled  in 
better  Terms, 

Some  doubt  whether  Fkrus,  who  compofed 
the  four  Books  above-mentioned,  was  the  fame 
who  prefixed  the  Arguments  to  the  Books  of 
Livys  Hiftory.  It  is  certainly  a  great  Miftake 
to  believe,  that  he  intended  to  epitomize  the 
whole  Hiftory  of  Livy  in  his  four  Books  ,  for  he 
obferves  no  regard  to  his  Method  in  various 
Places,  but  rather  indulges  his  own  Fancy.     He 

is 
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is  (o  extravagant  in  reference  to  Chronology 
or  the  Account  of  Time,  that  it  is  not  fafe  to 
follower  rely  upon  him.  He  is  cenfured  for 
contriving  the  Lofs  of  Livys  Works,  in  order  to 
raife  the  Value  of  his  own  Colle6lions ;  but  this 
Charge  is  without  Foundation,  and  cannot  be 
fupported. 

There  arefome,  who  fuppofe  Seneca  to  he 
the  Author  of  the  compendious  Hillory  of  Flo- 
rus ',  becaufe  LaSiantius^  in  the  feventh  Book  of 
his  Divine  Inftitutions,  mentions  a  Divifion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  into  four  different  Seafons, 
afcribing  metaphorically  to  it  Infancy^  Touth,  Vi-- 
r'dity  and  Old  Age ;  which  he  attributes  to  Seneca's 
Invention.  And  becaufe  the  fame  Divifion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  Books  of 
Flo7'usy  they  would  conclude  Seneca  to  be  the 
Author  of  them  }  and  that  the  Name  of  Florus 
is  falfe  and  fuppofititious.  But  thefe  Authors 
are  fo  different  in  their  Way  of  Writing,^  that 
this  Remark  is  not  to  be  juftiiied.  Seneca  makes 
the  Youth  or  Adolefcency  of  Rome^  as  he  calls 
it,  to  reach  to  the  End  of  the  laft  Punic  War ; 
whilft  Florus  makes  it  to  continue  but  to  the 
firft.  And  Seneca  begins  its  Old  Age,  when  the 
Civil  Wars  arofe  between  Julius  Ca;far  and  Rom- 
pe^' ;  whereas  Florus  accounts  it  from  the  Efta- 
blifliment  of  Augujlus  in  the  abfolute  Power  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  more  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  Lac^antius  was  miftaken,  than  to  imagine 
tiiat  all  the  Manufcripts  Ihould  err,  which  have 
placed  L.  Annaus  Florus  in  the  Title  of  the  Books 
we  now  mention.  But  perhaps  Florus  and  Sc-- 
neca  being  both  of  the  fame  Family,  that  of  the 
Anncei^  it  is  pofTible  their  Names  might  by  fome 

means 
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means  have  been  confounded  ;  and  that  Floriit 
was  therefore  fometimes  called  Seneca^  as  he  is 
in  fome  old  Copies,  where  he  is  fometimes  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Jidius.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  Family  of  the  Annc^i  has  produced 
many  excellent  Perfons  in  various  forts  of  Li- 
terature :  Seneca  the  Philofopher,  the  Trage- 
dian and  Rhetorician,  (if  they  are  three)  fuffi- 
ciently  prove  it  j  as  well  as  the  Poet  Lucan^  and 
our  Hiftoriographer  Florusy  whofe  St)'le  retains 
fomething  of  the  Genius  of  the  Anncsati  Wri- 
ters, born  all  to  be  Mafters  in  Eloq^uence  and 
Poetry. 

There  was  another  Julius  Florui^  more  an- 
cient than  the  Hiftoriographer,  who  lived  in 
Tiberiush  Reign.  Seneca^  in  his  Controverfies^ 
fkys,  that  he  was  inftructed  in  the  Art  of  Speak- 
ing well  by  the  Orator  Fortius  Latro,  And 
^antilian^  fpeaking  of  tliat  Florin^  ^"^y^y  he  was 
the  Prijice  of  Eloquence,  and  the  public  Pro-. 
feflbr  of  it  in  Gallia.  They  who  build  upon 
the  Surname  of  Jvlius^  (which,  as  was  before, 
obferved,  fome  Manufcripts  apply  to  him)  ima- 
gine our  Author  was  defcended  from  that  other 
Florusy  of  whom  Seneca  and  ^uintilian  have  made 
fuch  honourable  mention.  But  this  is  a  meer 
Conjecture,  too  light  to  deferve  a  further  Re- 
fieClion. 

Among  the  Licences  /'^n/ihas  afTumed,  there. 
IS  one  fo  poetical  and  ilrangely  hyperbolical,  that 
Scaliger  with  reafon  blames  him  in  his  Com- 
mentaries upon  Eufebius^  for  having  in  a  mifla- 
ken  Zeal  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  led  away  by  a 
mean  and  childifh  Appetite  of  relating  wonderful 
Things  to  the  Prejudice  of  Truth.     It   is  where 

he 
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he  relates  the  Expedition  of  Deci?nus  Brutus  along 
the  Celtic^  Galician  and  Portuguefe  Coafts,  and 
alledges  that  Bridus  never  flopped  his  vi6torious 
Courfe  till  he  beheld  the  Sun  fall  into  the  Ocean, 
and  heard  with  Horror  its  Fire  hilling  in  the 
Waters  ;  which  gave  him  a  certain  Apprehen- 
fion  of  being  facrilegious,  and  having  done  more 
than  his  Religion  permitted.  The  fame  Defire 
of  writino;  fomething:  marvellous,  deferves  to  be 
cenfured  ;  where  he  fpeaks  of  tile  Defeat  of  the 
Chnbri  by  Marius,  He  pretends  that  two  young 
Men  were  feen  in  Rome  near  the  Temple  of 
Cajior  and  Pollux^  prefenting  to  the  Prator 
Letters  adorned  with  Laurel,  as  a  fure.  Token 
foracompleat  Victory.  I  fhall  (fays  La  Mothe) 
on  this  occafion  lay  down  a  Maxim,  That  if  an 
Kiftorian  fometimes  inferts  any  thing  in  his  Nar- 
ration of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  he  ought  at 
the  fame  time  to  fignify  the  fmall  Faith  he  has  in 
it,  and  proteft  that  he  meerly  reports  it  as  a  popu- 
lar Rumour. 

The  Hiftory  of  Florus  contains  a  Compen- 
dium of  the  Roman  AfFairs,  from  Romulus  to  the 
Time  of  Trajan^  finely,  plainly  and  elegantly 
written.  The  Accuracy  and  Brevity  of  it  are 
very  often  wonderful,  and  (as  Lipfius  obferves) 
there  are  many  fhining  Sentences  like  Jewels 
interfperfed  throughout,  both  with  Judgment 
and  Truth.  But  at  the  fame  time  we  may  fay 
with  Tan,  Faher^  this  acute  and  eleg-ant  Work  is 
not  to  he  read  or  efteemed  as  a  Hifloryj  but 
rather  as  a  Panegyrick  or  Declamation,  in 
commendation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
mighty  People.  He  is  irregular  in  his  Order  of 
Time,  and  carelefs   in  th€  Names  of  Men  and 

Officer^  s 
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Officers  ;  which  often  dlfturbs  his  Stnk^  and 
confounds  the  Reader.  The  Elegancy  of  his 
Stvle  is  generally  commended,  and  the  Sprightli- 
nefs  of  his  Fancy  has  obtained  him  the  Name  of 
The  JVitty  Hijlorian. 
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SUETONIUS 
TRAN^UILL  US. 

(JAIUS  SUETONIUS  TR  J  NAUTI- 
LUS was  a  Roman  born  ;  his  Father,  who 
called  himfelf  Suetonius  Lenis  (a  Surname  difter- 
in<5  only  in  Sound  from  that  which  his  Son  bore) 
being  by  Extraction  only  an  ordinary  Gentleman 
of  Ro?ne,  yet  was  preferred  to  the  Tribunefliip 
of  a  Legion  by  the  Emxperor  Otho^  whofe  fide 
he  took  againft  FiteUius,  This  V/riter  was  born 
about  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Vefpafian^ 
as  may  be  colle6led  from  his  own  Words  in  the 
Life  of  Nero.  His  firft  Years,  in  all  probability, 
he  pafled  at  Rome ;  for  he  fays,  when  he  was  a 
Youth  he  remembers  himfelf  to  have  it^vx.  an 
old  Man  of  ninety  infpecled  in  open  Court, 
whether  he  was  circumcifed  or  not.  Grown 
up  to  Manhood  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  Bar, 
where  he  praclifed  with  great  Reputation ;  not 
but  that  he  had  a  Tribune's  Office  given  him, 
but  whether  it  were  that  he  liked  not  a  military 
Life,  or  that  he  underftood  not  martial  Affairs, 
he  declined  it;  and  before  he  was  muftered,  by 
means  of  his  good  Friend  the  younger  P//«v, 
who  procured  the  Place  for  him,  he  got  it  to 

be 
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be  transferred  upon  his  Kinfman  C^fennius  Sy/va- 
tius. 

In    his   Pleading   of  Caufes,    it  was    a  great 
hindrance  to  him  that  he  was  not  the   Father  of 
Children,  there  being  a  Law   at  Ro?7ie  by  which 
many  Immunities  and   Privileges  were  given  to 
fuch.     Some  of  thefe  were  a  Freedom  from  bear- 
ing any    Office    which  required  perfonal  Atten- 
dance, and  a  Preference  at  the  Bar,    that  their 
Motion  might  be  firft  heard ;  very  confiderable 
Advantages  to  one  in  his  Circumftances.     Now 
the  Emperors  had  always  a  Power  of  granting  the 
like  to  thofe  Vv'ho  were   childlefs;    but  it  being 
looked  upon  as   contrary  to  Law,  Trajan^  who 
was  an  excellent   Prince,  beftowed  thefe  Favours 
very   fparingly,  and  would  not  exceed  his  Num- 
ber which  the  Senate  had   allowed.     In  this  cafe 
his  old  Friend   Fl'uiy   folicits   for   him,  and  that 
with  Succefs  ;  and  becaufe  his  Letter  to  the  Em- 
peror   gives    us    a   true   Character    of  Suetonius^ 
and   is   a   great  Inflance  of  the  Itrict  Friendfhip 
that  was   between  them,  I  fhall  offer  it  in  Erig^ 
iijh.     h   is  the  ninety-fifth  Epiflle   of  the  tenth 
Book. 

SIR, 

I  Have  lately  taken  into  my  Acquaintance 
Suetoriius  'Tranqiulhis^  a  Man  of  great  Pro- 
bity, Honour  and  Learning,  allured  by  the 
Sweetnefs  of  his  Converfation,  and  being  much 
pleafed  with  the  Scope  of  his  Studies  ;  and  ftill 
the  nearer  I  approach,  and  the  more  I  know 
him,  I  love  him  the  better.  He  has  not  been 
fo  fortunate  in  bis  Marriage,  but  that  the  Pri- 
vilege 
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**  vilege  of  three  Children  is  very  neceflary  to  him 
*'  in  his  Bufinefs  at  the  Bar,  which  in  the  Opi- 
*'  nion  of  his  Friends  he  well  deferves.  By  mc 
*'  he  befeeches  you  to  fupply  what  his  ill  Fortune 
'*  has  denied  him.  I  know,  Sir,  the  high  Value 
"  of  the  Favour  I  beg,  but  I  am  begging  of  you, 
*'  whofe  moft  bounteous  Indulgence  to  all  my 
*'  Requefts  I  have  experienced.  And  you  may 
*'  gather  with  what  Earneftnefs  I  defire  this,  be- 
''  caufe  if  I  had  been  cold  in  my  Wifhes,  I  would 
*'  have  ftaid  till  I  could  have  afked  it  by  Word  of 
«  Mouth." 

To  this  Letter  Trajan  gave  an  anfwer  to  the 
Satisfa(5lion  of  both  Friends,  conferring  on  Sueto- 
nius the  Privile2:e  he  defu'ed.  After  the  Death  of 
Trajan  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian^  which  is  an  Evidence  that  he 
pofleiied  befides  the  Knowledges  of  great  AjfTairs, 
a  competent  Capacity  to  deliver  them  in  proper 
and  apt  Expreflions,  It  is  faid  his  Employment 
was  taken  from  him  becaufe  of  fome  private  Fa- 
miliarity he  had  with  the  Emprefs  Sahina^  or  ra- 
ther becaufe  he  had  not  treated  her  with  proper 
Reverence  and  Refpecf  ;  it  is  certain  that  Adrian 
had  no  great  Regard  for  his  Emprefs,  and  there- 
fore fever  al  of  his  Courtiers  took  the  Liberty  to 
flight  and  affront  her ;  among  them  Septicius  Cla- 
rus  and  Suetonius  overdid  the  matter,  and  v/ere 
therefore  turned  out  of  their  Places.  But  it  hap- 
pens fometimes  that  particular  Difgraces  are  ufe- 
ful  to  the  Public,  as  v/as  evidenced  in  his  Perfon ; 
for  his  Fall,  and  the  Leifure  he  had  by  it,  reduced 
him  to  a  ftudious  Comtemplation,  w^hich  has  pro- 
duced,   among  otlier  Works,   the  Lrv^es  of  the 
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twelve  Ctpjhrs,  which  gives  him   a  Place  among 
the  belt  Hiuorians 

The  Roman  Hi{}:ory  is  never  mentioned  with* 
out  fpeaking  very  advantageoufly  of  Suetonius : 
This  Writer,  fays  PoUtian^  bcfides  his  defcriptive 
Art,  which  is  admirable,  has  likewife  given  us 
plain  Proof  of  his  Diligence,  Veracity,  and  Free- 
dom ;  there  is  no  room  for  any  Sufpicion  of  Par- 
tiality or  Ill-will  in  his  Books  j  nothing  is  faid 
out  of  Favour,  nor  fu pprefled  out  of  Fear ;  the 
Pa6ts  themfelves  have  engroiled  his  whole  Atten- 
tion, and  he  has  confultcd  Truth  in  the  firft  place; 
by  w^hich  it  appears  that  his  Work  was  framed 
(as  Thucydides  fays)  not  for  a  tranfitory  View,  or 
to  fcrve  a  prefent  Purpofe.  He  was  fo  far  from 
being  influenced  by  the  Motives  of  Fear  or  Favour 
to' detract  any  thing  from  the  Truth,  that  he  ra- 
ther chofe  not  to  write  the  Lives  of  Nerva^  Tra- 
jan^ and  Adrian^  the  Emperor  of  his  Time,  than 
to  run  any  rifque  by  fpeaking  ill  of  the  Perfons 
then  alive,  or  to  feem  lefs  free  and  impartial  by 
extolling  his  Superiors.  I  very  often,  fays  Lip- 
Jius^  recommend  Suetonius  Tranquillus  to  the 
Youth,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  if  you  examine 
his  Words,  they  are  pure,  neat,  proper ;  if  the 
whole  Thread  of  his  Difcourfe,  it  is  fhort  and 
nervous ;  if  you  confider  his  Subject,  it  ia  both  an 
ufeful  and  pieafant  Hiftory  ;  and,  which  chiefly 
weighs  with  me,  it  is  full  of  Morality  and  ancient 
Learning.  Vcplfcus  flyles  him  a  molt  corredl  and 
candid  Writer ;  Sidonius  Apollmaris  fays  he  was 
inexpreflibly  fine,  and  Aufonius  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely elegant ;  Ludovicus  Fives  prefers  him  for 
Diligence  and  Fidelity  before  ail  the  Greek  and 
Lati?i  Writers.  He  feeras,  fays  he,  to  have  writ- 
ten 
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ten  the  Lives  of  the  twelve  Cafars  with  great  In- 
tegrity, becaufe  he  conceals  not  the  Vices  or  Su- 
fpicions  of  Vices  in  the  very  bell:  Princes,  nor  does 
he  difl'emble  the  Colours  of  Virtue  in  the  worft, 
St.  "Jerom  profefTcs  himfelf  to  have  made  Sueto^ 
fiius  his  Pattern  when  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  thofe 
illuftrious  Men,  who  fucceeded  the  Times  of  the 
Apoflles  5  and  Ej-afmus  gives  his  Teftimony,  I 
fiippofe  it  is  on  all  Hands  agreed  among  the 
Learned,  ihat  for  what  relates  to  the  Truth  of 
Hiftory,  the  firft  place  is  due  to  Suetonius^  who, 
as  one  wittily  faid,  lurote  the  Lives  of  the  Cae- 
fars  with  the  fame  Liberty  with  which  themf elves  led 
them. 

Resides  his  Ca:fars^  we  have  part  of  his 
'I'reatife  of  the  illuftrious  Grammarians,  and  that 
of  the  Rhetoricians,  and  fome  Remains  of  another 
which  contained  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  for  that 
of  Terence  is  almoft  all  of  Suetonius  s  Writing,  as 
Donatus  himfelf  confefles,  who  adds  fomething  to 
it.  And  the  Lives  of  Horace^  fuvenal^  Lucan^ 
and  Perfeusy  are  probably  of  the  fame  Compofi- 
tion.  We  are  not  to  believe  that  what  is  extant 
of  the  Elder  Pliny  s  Life,  under  the  Name  of 
Suetonius^  is  of  his  Writing;  and  if  the  Style 
were  no  Objection,  the  Phrafe  is  enough  to  dif- 
,  cover  it  to  be  of  a  more  modern  Contexture. 
Suetonius  was  too  much  a  Friend  to  the  Younger 
Pliny  to  fpeak  fo  coldly,  and  fay  fo  little  of  his 
Uncle,  who  was  a  moft  worthy  Perfon.  One 
may  read  in  Aulus  Gellius^  and  others,  the  Titles 
ot  feveral  Compofitions  of  Suetonius^  which  we 
have  lofl  3  as  that  of  the  Games^  and  Spe£iacles  or 
Shews  reprefented  by  the  Romans*     The  Repub- 
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lie   of  Cicero  ;    an  Account  of  the  illuftrious  Fa- 
milies of  Rome^  and  many  others. 

The  Style  of  this  Writer,  fays  Colcrus^  is  fhort 
and  nervous,  and  no  Man  has  more  diligently 
intermixed  the  public  Rites.  He  is  mofi:  exa(^ 
and  candid,  anc)  not  obnoxious  to  any  Man  ;  for 
who  ever  wrote  the  Temper  or  Humours  and 
Manners  of  Princes  with  a  greater  Freedom  ? 
Courtiers  and  Statefmen  may  from  hence  reap 
much  Advantage,  and  may  alfo  from  Suetonius  at 
the  fame  time  learn  to  detefl:  flattery. 

There  arc  fom.e  Critics  who  afHrm  that  the 
Beo-innins;  of  the  firft  Book  of  his  Ccsfars  is  want- 
ing,  and  their  Opmion  is  founded  upon  the  Im- 
probability that  Suetomvs  ^ov\di  have  writ  nothing 
of  the  Birth  and  firft  Years  oVJulius  Ca^far,  when 
he  took  the  Pains  to  fearch  into  the  Original  and 
Education  of  eleven  other  Emperors  that  fucceed- 
ed  him,  whofe  Lives  he  has  defer ibed.  Muret 
in  his  Oration  upon  Tacitus  is  fomewhat  fevere  : 
It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fays  he,  that  we  had  not 
from  Suetonius  learned  fo  m.any  Riots  and  fhame- 
lul  Vices  as  he  declares  to  have  been  praCtifed  by 
the  Tib€7-ii^  Nerones^  and  Caligula.  They  are, 
^s  he  charges,  fo  filthy,  that  they  almoft  make 
the  Paper  blufli,  upon  v\'hich  they  are  reprefented. 
And  if  what  one  of  the  Ancients  fays  be  true, 
that  there  is  but  little  Difference  between  him  who 
defcribes  fuch  Infamy,  v/ith  Care,  and  he  who 
teaches  it,  Suetonius  cannot  be  excufed  without 
difficulty,  for  adfing  fuch  a  Part  as  he  did.  And 
to  augment  his  Charge,  he  is  accufed  of  having 
ufed  the  CJn'iJiians  ill,  calling  them  a  Sort  of  Men 
who  embraced  anew  and  mifchievous  Superftition, 
which  occafioned  their  Perfecution  in  the  Time 
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of  Nerv.  But  if  it  be  a  Crime  in  him,  what 
Hiftorians  of  Repute  can  be  excufed,  who  have 
reprefented  the  wicked  A6tions  of  thofe  they  write 
of,  which  make  the  greateft  and  often  the  moft 
confiderable  part  of  the  Narration  ?  Does  not  the 
iacred  Hiftory  itfelf  fhew  us  Parricides,.  Incefts^ 
Idolatry,  and  many  other  Profanations  among  the 
he  ft  Examples,  and  the  moft  divine  Inftrudlions  ? 
And  ou2:ht  we  not  to  caft  into  the  Fire  all  the 
Books  of  thofe  Pagans  who  have  writ  Imce  the 
Beginning  of  Chriftianity,  if  what  they  expofed 
a2;ainft  our  Religion  ihould  make  us  abfolutely 
condemn  it  ? 

The  Obje£lion  againft  Suetonius  for  being  la 
particular  in  defcribing  the  lewd  Adiions  and  hor- 
rid Debaucheries  of  many  of  the  defars  is  ftrong- 
iy  reprefented  by  Muretus.     It  is  certain,  fays  he, 
that  many  of  the  C^fars  lived  up  to  the  height  of 
Loofenefs  and  Debauchery,  what  Praife  is  it  thert 
for  any  Man  to  have  equalled  their  Crimes  by  the 
Immodefty  of  his  Defcription,  and  to  have  fet  be- 
fore the  Eyes  of  Men  in  bare-faced  and  obfcene 
Words  their  vile  Actions,  which  fhould  rather 
have  been  buried  in  perpetual  Oblivion  ?  You  find 
nothing  more  frequently  mentioned  in  Suetonius 
than  Catamites,    and  the  Authors  of  unnatural 
Lufts.     Sporus  married  to  Nero^  and  Nero  to  Do- 
ryphorus.     He  does  not  even  forget  the  Expref- 
fions  which  they  made  ufe  of  in  the  middle  of  their 
Crimes,  as  if  it  concerned  Pofterity  to  know  thefe 
things,  the  bare  Mention  of  which  fhould  make 
not  only  the  Author  but  the  Paper  itfelf  to  blufh. 
Neverthelefs  he  infifts  upon  them  fo  minutely  and 
particularly,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  teach  them. 
We  find  nothing  like  this  in  Tacitus -^  he  either 
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pafTes  over  fuch  Things,  or  he  hints  at  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fhews  his  Hatred  and  Abhor- 
rence, but  does  not  eagerly  dwell  upon  them  as 
the  other  does.  Wherefore  let  Suetonius  fhine 
among  the  Vopifc'i^  the  Spartiani^  the  Lampridii^ 
and  other  Writers  of  Lives  of  that  fort ;  in  this 
he  is  preferable  to  them,  that  the  Age  in  \^  hich 
he  lived  gave  him  an  Opportunity  of  writing  in  a 
better  Latin  Style  than  thev  ;  but  if  he  fhould  a- 
fpire  to  the  Glory  of  Tacitus^  or  dare  to  compare 
himfelf  with  him,  he  would  be  cenfured  by  all 
learned  Men.  I  for  my  part  look  upon  Suetonius 
to  be  no  lefs  hurtful  to  young  People  than  the 
reading  of  Catullus  cr  Martial.  Nay,  I  think  it 
even  dangerous  to  Men  of  a  ripe  Age.  This  is  a 
fcvere  Remark.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  this 
Writer  gave  a  great  deal  of  Liberty  to  his  Pen, 
the  Liquiries  he  made  into  the  Vices  of  the  Cajars 
were  very  fm.gular;  neverthelefs  he  was  a  Man 
cf  approved  Morals,  and  of  great  Virtue. 

The  particular  Account,  fays  Bayle^  that  Sue- 
tonius gives  of  the  Debaucherv  of  the  Emperors 
is  no  Proof  that  he  was  a  lev/d  Man ;  or  that  he 
took  delight  in  defcribing  lewd  Aci:ions,  nor  in 
jreneral  that  there  was  any  thing  wanting  in  his 
Probity  and  Honefty  ;  it  fliews  only  that  he  was  a 
vtij  ingenuous  and  fmcere  Writer,  and  that  he 
believed  an  Hiftorian  ought  faithfully  to  relate 
the  Truth  of  all  Events  he  can  difcover  j  and  thofe 
who  are  never  fo  little  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
Character  of  an  Author  by  his  way  of  writing, 
will  be  of  Opinion  that  Suetonius  was  only  directed 
by  his  fmgular  and  natural  Ingenuity,  and  not  by 
z  Defire  of  amufing  or  tickling  the  Pafiions.  It 
ought  to  be  prefumed,  th^t  he  defigncd  to  punifh 
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Vice  as  much  as  an  Hiilorian  can  punifh  it,  and 
to  caft  a  Blot  upon  the  Memory  of  thofe  mon- 
flrous  Men,  by  tranfmitting  it  to  future  Ages, 
attended  with  all  the  Execration  it  deferves,  and 
that  he  thought  fuch  a  Method  might  in  time  pre- 
vent the  like  Brutalities. 

I  MUST  not  conceal  that  thofe  who  are  willing 
to  know  the  Date  of  each  Event  are  very  much 
difpleafed  with  Suetoti'ius,  This  Hiftorian  has 
wholly  negle6Led  it  ;  he  does  not  obfervc  any 
Chronological  Order,  and  indeed  it  was  no  part 
of  his  Defign  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  he  Is  very 
excufable  for  fixing  upon  a  Scheme  of  Writing 
which  did  by  no  means  require  fuch  a  Method. 
There  were  Hiftories  enough  which  contained  an 
exa6t  Account  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperors  ac- 
cording to  the  Time  in  which  every  thing  has 
been  done,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  compcfe  a  Work  of  the  fame  Nature,  but  ra- 
ther chofe  to  difcover  the  Actions  of  the  Emperors 
in  their  moft  private  Characters  and  Retirements. 
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PLINIUS   JUNIOR. 

(JJIUS  PLINIUS  C^CILIUS  SE- 
CUNDUS  was  born,  about  fixty  two  Years 
after  the  Nativity,  at  No'vo-Comur/i,  a  Town  of 
licily,  eminent  for  nothing  10  much  as  of  being  the 
Place  of  Birth  of  fo  great  a  Man  ;  however,  by* 
his  grateful  Munificence  it  was  foon  made  more 
populous  and  remarkable  by  the  Encouragement 
he  there  gave  to  the  Inhabitants  in  the  erecting  of 
a  publick  School,  liberally  endowed,  with  a  Li- 
brary adjoining  fo  competently  furniihed,  that  no 
queilion  it  invited  a  choice  Rcfort. 

He  was  the  Son  of  L.  Cacilius  by  a  Sifter  of 
P/%,  the  Natural  Hiftorian.  He  loft  his  Fa- 
ther while  young,  who  for  aught  we  know  left 
him  no  other  Legacy  but  that  of  a  good  Exam- 
ple. His  widowed  Mother,  deftitute  of  the 
Helps  of  Education,  delivers  him  up  to  his 
learned  and  wealthy  Uncle,  who  yet  refolved, 
if  degenerate  in  Virtue,  not  to  own  him  allied 
in  Blood.  This  Trial  was  foon  made,  and  our 
Eaglet  ftood  the  Teft.  For  by  a  vigilant  Obfer-- 
vance  of  his  Inclinations  and  Deportment,    the 
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old  Gentleman  v/as  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  by  the 
Cuftom  of  their  Laws  he  adopted  him  into  a 
nearer  Relation,  and  at  his  Death  (occafioned 
by  the  Eruptions  of  Vefuvlus)  left  him  Heir  of 
his  Name  and  Fortunes.  But  before  this  Ca- 
fualty  he  had  been  very  provident  for  the  Breed- 
ing of  his  Nephew.  He  affigned  him  firft  to 
^nntilian  that  Mafler  of  Eloquence,  who  tranf- 
fuied  into  him  all  thofe  Precepts  which  hitherto 
fo  richly  oblige  the  World,  and  he  found  him 
fo  quick,  fo  tractable,  that  he  never  faw  reafon 
to  fpur  his  Induftry,  or  amend  his  Apprehenlion ; 
he  had  in  him  the  lufcious  Comfort  of  a  docile 
Learner,  and  the  only  Danger  was,  left  his  Jea- 
loufies  might  havs  curbed  that  Forwardnefs  he 
was  furprized  at,  and  made  him  inclinable  to 
fufpe6t  that  from  his  Scholar  he  would  foon  com- 
mence his  Rival.  But  he  preferred  his  Duty 
before  any  envious  Regards,  and  it  is  certain' 
did  not  only  initiate  him  in  the  Elements  of  that 
Art  he  profeiTed,  but  laid  him  in  Diredlions  for 
the  methodizing  of  all  his  future  Studies  ;  which' 
the  obedient  Pupil  fo  embraced,  that  when  eman- 
cipate from  his  more  immediate  Difcipline,  he 
fliii  copied  his  Prefcriptions,  and  conformed  to 
that  Model  which  WaS  fet  jiim  by  fo  able  an 
Architect.  As  appears  particularly  from  his  fo 
often  running  through  the  Decads  of  Livy^  whicn 
was  a  Tafk  no  quellion  advifed  him  by  his  crreat 
Lnilructor,.  who  always  betrayed  a  fmgular  Af- 
fection for  this  Author,  and  in  his  moft  excellent 
Liitltutions  recommends  him  as  moft  worthy  of 
a  repeated  Perufal. 

When   thus   lectured    in    Rhetoric    he    was 
now  ripe   for  a   Courfe   in  Philofophy,  and   to 
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€nter  upon  this  under  as  expert  a  Guide  as  he 
had  attained  the  former,  he  was  given  up  to  the 
Tuition  of  NiceteSj  a  learned  Prieft.  Under  his 
Government  he  made  fo  good  a  Proficience, 
that  his  Uncle  with  Joy  perceived  he  was  fitted 
both  for  Years  and  Learning  to  reap  the  Ad- 
vantages and  conquer  the  Inconveniences  of  a 
foreign  Travel,  which  he  knew  well  was  a  com- 
pleating  Piece  of  Education.  With  thefe  Hopes 
he  difpatched  him  to  Syria^  which  was  then  as 
much  the  common  Mart  of  Literature  as  Egypt 
had  been  before.  Yet  the  wary  old  Uncle 
would  not  truft  him  with  a  Difpofal  of  his  own 
Time,  but  left  too  great  a  Leifure  might  cxpofe 
him  "to  fuch  Temptations  which  he  fhould  not 
Jlrive  to  refill,  he  provides  him  an  Employ,  and 
lifts  him  a  young  V  olunteer,  where  he  ferved  as 
if  Arms  were  to  be  his  Diverfion,  not  his  Trade  ; 
and  therefore  he  was  oft  allowed  leave  to  retire 
from  the  Camp  to  his  Studies,  in  which  he  had 
the  moft  eminent  Director  thofe  Countries  could 
afford,  the  famed  Euphrates^  whofe  LecSlures  he 
devoutly  heard,  and  was  polTibly  the  greateft 
Encourager,  if  not  the  fole  Motive,  of  his  after 
Remove  to  Rome, 

When  by  a  Vifit  of  the  moft  remarkable 
Places,  an  Obfervance  of  their  Policy,  and  a 
Maftery  of  the  Language,  he  had  completely 
anfwered  the  Defign  of  his  going  Abroad,  he 
prepares  to  depart,  and  laded  with  thofe  Accom- 
pliftiments  which  are  the  richeft  Cargo^  of  a 
Traveller,  he  returns  to  his  expecting  Friends ; 
but  ere  a  long  abode  v»'ith  his  Alother  and 
Uncle,  he  lofes  the  latter,  and  thereby  at  eighteen 
Years  of  Age  fucceeds  to  a  plentiful  Eftate. 
Among    other    Legacies,     that  which  he  moft 
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pfifed  was  a  hundred  and  fixty  Volumes  of  his  Un- 
cle's Works,  filled  up  in  the  Margin,  and  wrote 
on  the  very  Covers,  all  by  his  own  Hand  ;  for 
which,  when  their  Number  was  fomewhat  lefs, 
he  had  in  Spain  been  offered  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  Sefterces.  The  compiling  of  thefe  argued 
him  an  indefatigable  Student,  and  being  fo  fevere 
an  Accounter  for  his  own  Time,  he  might  lefs 
invidioufly  urge  others  to  an  Improvement  of 
theirs,  which  his  Nephew  afTures  us  was  his  con- 
ftant  Humour  ;  he  was  always  a  lecrturing  him 
into  Induftry,  and  was  fo  impatient  of  his  leaft 
Remiflions'  from  Study,  that  feeing  him  one 
Day  walking,  (and  poffibly  intent  on  a  Recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  lately  read)  he  chid  him 
for  fo  idle  a  Diverfion,  and  fharply  told  him  he 
might  be  better  employed.  So  that  this  Method 
of  a  fedentary  Intenfenefs  might  probably  firft 
have  been  taken  up  by  our  young  Student  out 
of  a  Defign  to  oblige  the  old  Man,  till  it  pafled 
from  a  confbrained  Cufbom  to  a  fettled  Habit, 
from  an  afTiduous  Praftice  to  a  voluntary  Inclina- 
tion. It  is  worth  the  Pains  to  relate,  that  he  gave 
one  notorious  Inftance  of  it.  When  his  Uncle  at 
Myance  in  a  Surprize  at  the  Inflammation  of  Ve- 
fuvius^  was  failing  out  to  take  a  nearer  Profpedt 
of  the  Danger,  he  comes  and  afks  his  Nephew  to 
accompany  him  in  that,  which  proved  his  lafl 
•  Voyage  ;  but  he  bluntly  waves  the  Invitation,  and 
fairly  tells  him^he  had  rather  continue  at  his  Books : 
Though  he  durft  not  without  doubt  have  been  fo 
rough  to  one  whofe  Years  might  fuppofehim  peevifh, 
and  yet  whofe  Favour  it  was  fo  much  his  Intereft 
to  retain,  if  he  had  not  forefeen  it  would  be  fo 
far  from  being  refeated  as  a  Contempt  or  Affront^, 
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that  it  would  be  the  moft  taking  Comphment  he 
could  poiribly  return. 

He  had  not  been  long   entered  upon  his  new 
Inheritance  before  his  Refolves  of  Settlement  were 
directed  to  Ro??ie^  where  he  fixed  his   Refidence^ 
not  becaufe  the  Town  and  the  Court  might   be 
moil  opportune  for  a  Stage  of  Pleafure  and  Diver- 
ilon,  but  that  he  thought  here   the   moft  advan- 
tageoi^^TIatform  to  build  up  his  future  Fortunes* 
And  therefore  he  would  not  be  flufhed  into  a  Spark 
or  Gallant,  but  fenfible  that  the  befl  Hufbandry  of 
his  Revenues  would    be  the  Purchafe  of  a  good 
Name,  he  toiled  fo   hard  in  Retirement,  and   re- 
laxed himfelf  fo  well    in  Company,  that  he  foon 
gained  the  Repute  of  a  fmai-t  and  folid  Gentle- 
man.    The  moft  early  Specimen  of  his  Parts  he 
had  given    in  the  Compofure  of  a  Greek  Tragedy 
at  fourteen  Years  of  Age,  wherein  he  fo  happily 
approved  himfelf  in  the  proper  Genius  of  Sublime, 
in  the  true  Air  of  the  Bufkin,  that  he  fupervived 
his  Years,  and  in  his  Nonage  wrote  Man  by  the 
beft  Periphrafis.     A  Succefs  in   this  foon  heated 
him  on  to  frefti  Attempts^  and    in  his   Voyage 
from  Syria  about  Seventeen,  he  falls  upon  Latin 
Elegiacs  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  which  we  need  not 
doubt  vfere  foft  and  fmooth.     But  he  knew  thefe 
were  juvenile  Sports,  v/hich  it  would  be  fatal  to 
be  addicted  to,  and  tjierefore  when  he  had  enough 
for  bare  Accompliftiment,  refolved  to  make  no 
Employ  oi    what    had  Poverty   and  Aftecfation 
entailed  fox-  a  Curfe  5  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  the 
Beo;gar   or  the  Fop,  but  that  he  fteered  his  En- 
deavours to  'a  more  honourable  Port,  and  applies 
himfelf  to  a  Study  of  the  Civil  Lav/  3  in  this  he 
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foon  commenced  fo  hopeful  a  Proficient,  [that 
upon  a  fhort  Preparation  he  was  ripe  for  the  Bar, 
and  before  twenty  appeared  for  his  Client  in  the 
Roman  Forum^  where  his  Pleadings  were  fo  con- 
nect, and  his  Delivery  fo  becoming,  that  there 
was  fcarce,  afterwards  any  Caufe  of  Moment 
wherein  he  was  not  by  one  of  the  Parties  re- 
tained. 

From  the  Forum  he  advanced  to  the  Senate,  and 
could  argue  before  that  Auguft  AiTembly  with  as 
much  Courage  as  he  had  done  in  the  more  infe- 
rior Courts.  And  here  he  was  engaged  in  feveral 
of  the  moir  important  Concerns,  as  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  Charge  againft  B chins  Maf- 
fa^  the  profecuting  of  their  Informations  againft 
Cicecilius  ClaJJicus^  the  Defence  and  Acquitment  of 
Julius  Bajj'us  and  Vareniis ;  and  what  was  moft 
eminent,  he  opened  the  Impeachment  of  Marius 
Prifcus  Proconful  of  Afrii^a^  charged  by  his  Pro-? 
vince  with  Bribery  and  Extortion  ;  in  the  urging 
of  this  he  was  fo  brifk  and  refolute,  nay,  fo  eager 
and  intent,  that  the  kind  Emperor  more  than 
once  ordered  the  Freeman  to  v/hifper  and  advife 
his  Mafler  that  he  fhculd  not  injure  his  Lungs,. 
nor  drain  his  Spirits,  not  over-charge  his  Confti- 
tution  ;  however,  with  humb'e  Thanks  for  the 
Caution,  he  zealoufly  proceeds,  and  fo  expofes 
the  Cafe,  that  the  Senate  confefl  themfelves  infi- 
nitely, fatisfied,  and  the  Crmiinal  v/as  fentenced  ta 
perpetual  Banifhment. 

He  was  too  eminent  to  be  thought  ufelefs,  and- 
therefore  his  Country  foon  propofed  to  experience 
his  Abilities  in  feme  more  pablic  Station.  Hence- 
he  was  hoj;ioured  with  a  CommilEon  to  fupervife 
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the  Repairs  of  the  Mmilian  Way.  He  was  a 
fplendid  Prater  for  the  City,  a  zealous  Tribune 
for  the  People,  a  faithful  ^leftor  for  the  Empe- 
ror, a  Prefef}  of  the  Treafury  for  the  State,  and 
an  Augur  for  the  Gods.  But  his  moft  active  Pre- 
ferments were  his  Proconfular  Dignity  in  Pontus 
and  Bithynia^  and  his  Confulfhip  cit  Ro?ne;  in  the 
former  (which  w^as  laft  executed)  heheldacorr- 
ftant  Correfpondence  with  his  Imperial  Mafter 
^Trajan^  and  took  all  his  Meafures  from  his  Advice, 
which  he  conformed  to  with  fo  much  of  Reiolu- 
tion  and  Difpatch,  that  he  won  on  the  Aft*e6tions 
of  his  Province,  countermined  the  Malice  of  his 
Enemies,  and  for  ever  fecured  the  Favour  of  his 
Prince. 

It  was  from  hence  he  dated  that  generous 
Teftimony  and  Character  he  gave  the  Chrijiians  j 
for  it  being  the  Miftake  of  Trajaji  that  this  grow- 
ing Se6t  would  interrupt  and  difturb  the  Peace  of 
hig  Empire,  he  had  given  Inftru6lions  to  all  his 
Minifters  to  fupprefs  them  by  a  fmart  Perfecution. 
Our  Proconful  knew  thefe  Orders  muft  be  obeyed 
through  the  Extent  of  his  Jurifdi6fion ;  yet  he 
thought  it  not  impertinent  to  give  his  honoured 
Lord  feme  account  of  the  Humours  and  Behavi- 
our of  the  Men,  before  he  went  on  to  the  ex- 
tremeft  Rigour  :  In  this  Defcription  we  may  be 
Ture  he  fpoke  as  a  candid  Relater,  not  as  a  biafs'd 
Friend,  and  indeed  the  Danger  of  being  partial 
was  on  the  other  hand ;  for  he  abhorred  the  Scan- 
dal of  leaning  to  that  New  SiiperJiitiQ?!^  and  he 
wrote  to  one  whom  it  was  Manners  to  footh, 
v.'hich  yet  he  could  not  better  do  than  by  con- 
firming that  Prejudice  he  had  fo  devoutly  enter- 
i;ained.     But  maugre  thefe  Jiiducement3,   it  was 
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his  Honour  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  and  it  was  his 
Mafter's  Virtue  to  hear  it.  He  therefore  declare?, 
"^hat  their  only  Crime ^  or  rather  Mijiake  ivas^  that 
they  ajjemhled  before  Day  to  fing  a  For  in  of  Devo- 
tions to  Chrift  their  God-^  where  they  bound  them- 
fehes  by  Sacrament  not  to  violate  the  Roman  Laws, 
not  to -perpetrate  any  Villanies^  but  to  avoid  Theft^ 
Robbery^  Adulteries^  and  Breach  of  Faith.  TVkcn 
they  had  done  this^  they  never  fpent  their  'Thoughts 
to  confpire  and  cabaU  but  marched  quietly  off  to 
their  rcfpe£iive  Homes, hrA  this  fo  much  calmed  the 
exafperated  Trajan,)  that  he  remitted  his  PalHori, 
and  returned  Anfwer,  that  they  Jhould  not 
be  I  eld  in  nor  inquired  after,,  but  by  others  frofe- 
cuted^i  Jhould  have  fuftice  and  a  fair  Trial.  Yet 
was  this  aConceiTion  he  would  never  have  made, 
had  he  not  been  fully  convinced  that  they  v/ere 
neither  feditious  nor  difloyal,  as  he  at  firfl  ilirmi- 
fed.  For  indeed,  there  was  no  one  Emperor  more 
provident  in  crufhing  the  Growth  of  Faction,  as 
M'ill  appear  by  this  fmgle  Inftance.  Pliny  had  pe- 
titioned him  that  there  might  be  a  Corporation 
of  Mechanics  founded  by  Charter  at  Nicomedia  ; 
but  the  prudent  Prince,  though  it  feemed  but  a 
trivial  Requeft,  and  afked  by  fuch  a  Favourite, 
whom  he  was  not  wont  to  deny,  yet  he  gives  him 
this  oneRepulfe,  and  affigned  no  other  Rea'bn, 
than  that  fuch  Societies  were  always  prone  to  Fac- 
tion, and  were  the  common  Nurferies  of  riotous 
and  difcontented  Spirits. 

When  ^he  had  difcharged  his  Government 
with  no  Unhappinefs,  but  that  of  Envy,  he  comes 
baclc  to  Rome,,  and  is  comforted  with  an  humble 
Addrefs  from  his  Dependants,  an  hearty  Wel- 
come from  his  Friends,  and  a  gracious  Reception 
from  his  Prince.  But  precedent  to  this  honour- 
able 
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able  Employ  abroad,  had  been  his  Confulihip  at 
home,  an  OfHce  which  his  cxa^Sl  Art  of  Con- 
c\x&.  had  proclaiir.eJ  him  worthy  of;  fo  that  with 
no  Paufe  from  his  Prefc6lfhip  of  the  Treafury^ 
to  this  the  Emperor  recommends  and  the  People 
in  Duty  accept  him.  And  to  fweeten  the  Enjoy- 
ments of  it  he  was  bleft  with  a  Collegue,  who  was 
Partner  of  his  Thoughts,  as  well  as  his  Dignity^ 
the  good  Tertullus,  It  w^as  in  thefe  Circumftances, 
that  he  delivered  his  Panegyric  in  a  full  Senate, 
v/itli  a  reverend  Afpeci:,  and  deliberate  Voice,  it 
colling  him  three  Days  to  rehearfe. 

It  was  not  from  thislnftance  only,  but  from  a 
long  Series  of  Loyalty,  that  he  was  fo  in  favour 
with  his  Prince,  as  upon  an  humble  Motion  to 
procure  any  reafonable  A6l  of  Grace ;  yet  he  made 
ufe  of  this  Power  not  to  advantage  himfelf,  but  to 
prefer  his  Friend.  And  the  Emperor,  as  found  a 
Politician  as  any  that  flourifhing  State  was  ever 
crowned  with,  thought  it  no  Reflection  on  his 
Manage,  to  have  a  potent Eavourite,  and  there- 
fore let  him  command  what  Courtefies  he  pleafed 
to  intreat.  His  Opportunities  to  ferve  his  De- 
pendants were  by  this  means  frequent,  and  the 
Grants  confiderable.  He  got  for  his  Phyfician 
Marpocratesy  for  Cryfippus^,  and  other  Aliens,  a 
Freedom  of  Rome  :  He  obtained  for  the  Children 
of  Antonia^  and  other  hopeful  Perfons,  the  Name 
and  Privilege  of  Gentlemen.  He  advanced  ^ura 
to  the  PrastorfLip,  and  his  Chamber-Fellow,  VocG'^ 
nius,  to  feveral  fucceliive  Dignities.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  Emperor's  Coft  that 
he  maintained  his  Friends,  but  where  they  were 
indigent  and  ready  to  accept,  he  w^ould  as  free- 
ly fpend  from  his  own  Stock,  wherein  his  Boun- 
ty 
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ty  was  always  unconditionate ;  he  never  (favs 
Dr.  KenKcty  from  whom  this  Life  is  cl  iefly  taken) 
hooked  by  Civi'i.ies,  nor  tampered  with  his  Fa- 
vours, yet  wer6his  LargefTes  precious  and  muni- 
ficent. He  fettled  on  his  decayed  Townfmar  Ca- 
ninius  Rufus  a  handfome  Salary  for  Encourao-e- 
ment  and  Support  in  a  ftudious  Life.  He  allowed 
yt:^r/?W  a  comfortable  Penfion  to  board  him  in  a 
Country  Retirement.  MetUius  Crifpus  he  fent  to 
?.  good  Military  Employ  abroad,  and  gave  him  a 
round  Sum  at  Departure  to  bear  his  Char2;es.  To 
Vcconius  Rrjjnaraii  he  gave  three  thoufand  Sefterces 
to  make  him  up  a  Gentleman's  Eftate,  and  to  his 
Mafter  ^lintUian-,  ^.t  the  Marriage  of  his  Daugh- 
ter, he  fent  fifty  thcufand  Sefterces,  as  a  Portion 
for  the  decent  Bride. 

And  thofe  he  embraced  for  Friends  were  not 
his  Neighbours  and  Relations  only,  but  all  the 
moft  eminent  of  each  Faculty  and  Science.  Of 
Poets  he  had  Martial  and  Villus  Italicus^  the  firft  a 
Prince  in  Epigram^  the  fecond  a  Peer  in  Heroic* 
Of  Hifjorians  he  had  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  ; 
he  took  the  former  for  a  Confident,  and  ad- 
mitted the  latter  for  a  Companion.  Of  Ci- 
vilians he  picked  out  Fomponius  SaiurninuSy 
Arrianus^  and  what  others  were  the  mofl  celebra- 
ted Oracles  of  the  Law.  To  thcie  he  opened  his 
Soul,  and  was  as  priyy  to  all  their  Concerns.  He 
loved  their  Perfons,  courted  their  Society,  and 
efpoufed  iheir  Intereftj  without  any  dirty  Referves 
of  Craft  or  Defiq;n. 

His  Eiiate  v/as  fo  confpicucus,  and  his  Condi- 
tions fo  endearing,  that  he  was  fure  to  be 
courted  from  the  SehSfnnefb  of  a  fingie  Life,  an 
Alteration  of  which  was  poiliblj  more  a  Compliance 
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with  the  Importunity  of  others,  than  any  Hurry 
of  his  own  Inclinations  ;  hov/ever,  he  had  Choice 
of  Proffers,  and  Judgment  to  rele6i:  the  beil.  Of 
his  firit  Wife  we  have  but  an  cbfcure  mention  ; 
his  fecond  was  Calpburnia,  whom  Dowry  and 
Parentage  rendered  an  equal  Match  :  Her  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  Heart  as  well  as  Bed,  and  for  an 
Inflance  of  his  Fondnefs,  has  left  us  a  Pair  of  uxo- 
rious, yet  chaftc  Epiftles.  It  was  the  only  Misfor- 
fortune  he  ever  complained  of,  that  he  could  ha;  c 
no  Ifiue  by  either  of  them. 

This  Unhappinefs  he  contrived  by  the  mofl 
availing  Method  to  repair  ^  for  indeed  (as  far  as 
this  Side  of  Vanity  would  allow)  he  feemed  in 
nothing  to  betray  a  flronger  Impetus  of  Defire 
than  to  have  his  Name  and  Meinory  outlive  his 
Funeral ;  and  therefore  he  got  not  only  a  grateful 
Celebration  from  Martial,  and  by  a  Hint  of  his 
own,  an  honourable  Mention  from  Tacim,  but 
tempted  Eternity  with  many  of  his  own  Works 
which  deierved  a  longer  Duration  than  moft  of 
them  have  met  with.  Befide  his  Greek  Tragedy 
and  Elegies,  in  his  Voyage  from  Syria,  he  wrote 
a  Traa  of  Hendecafyllables  -,  another  of  Demon- 
ftrative  Orations ;  fome  Reflections  on  the  Self- 
Murder  oi  Hehi£us :  A  Colleaion  of  E  pi  ill  e'^ 
and  a  Panegyric  upon  the  Emperor,  of  which  th- 
two  laft  only  are  refcued  from  that  eatin^  Oblil 
vion,  which  has  fwallowed  the  other.  ^ 

When-  he  was  cloyed  with  the  Flatteries  of  the 
Town,  he  would  oft  retire  to  his  Country  Seats, 
of  which  he  had  two  moft  delicately  fituate,  the 
one  his  Laiirentine,  the  other  his  Tiifcan  Farm  • 
where,  in  Imitation  of  the  Primitive  Confuls  and 
i^ictators,  he  read  Nature  in  the  Culti^-ations  of 
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Hafbandry,  and  thought  his  Gentility  fo  little 
foiled  thereby,  that  he  gave  a  Waggon  for  his 
Coat  of  Arms, 

We  have  better  Proof  how  he  lived  than 
when  he  died;  we  have  a  moral  Certainty  for 
the  one,  but  muft  be  content  with  Conje6turc 
for  the  other.  His  laft  Epiftles  feem  to  be  thofe 
from  Pontus  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  his  giving 
up  this  honourable  Tnift,  we  hear  nothing  confi- 
derable  of  his  Actions  from  himfelf,  or  any  other 
Hillorian.  It  is  recorded,  that  his  Royal  Patron 
refio;ned  to  Death  about  the  Year  from  our  Sa- 
viour's  Birth  (if  Eufehius  compute  right)  119; 
whom  it  is  likely  he  had  no  great  Ambition  to 
furvive  \  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  he  left  the 
World  foon  after  the  Lofs  of  that  Comfort  which 
nad  been  mofl  efFedlual  to  have  detained  him  in 
it.  Yet  fome  (I  fancy  on  more  prefumptuous 
Grounds)date  his  Death  in  the  twelfth  oi  Trajan  s 
Reign  :  It  is  fure,  that  Eufehius  then  mentions  the 
Deceafe  of  a  Pliny^  but  implies  it  of  the  Senior. 

This  Writer  (fays  Mr.  Kennet)  gained  not 
only  a  fluent  Style,  and  a  plaufible  Delivery,  which 
are  but  the  Mechanifm  of  Oratory,  but  he  had 
fuch  an  accurate  Idea  of  Things,  knew  fo  v/ell 
their  apt  Reprefentment  by  Words,  and  underilood 
fo  compleatly  the  Influence  of  each  Period  on  the 
Soul,  that  he  flill  married  his  Expreflions  to  his 
Argument,  always  reconciled  his  Auditory  to  his 
Subjecu,  and  never  fpoke  but  to  thofe  PaiTions  he 
raifed.  He  could  inil:ru61:  a  Friend,  that  an  \\\- 
vention  copious,  and  a  free  Elocution,  mioht 
haply  be  the  Talents  of  an  illiterate  Confidence  ; 
but  an  orderly  Difpofure,  a  due  Turn  of  P'igures, 
a  critical    Mode    of  TranfiCion,  and    fuch  "other 

Secrets 
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Secrets  of  Art  were  only  Acquirements  of  the  la- 
borious and  learned.  Yet  it  was  one  of  his  Max- 
ims, That  Ufe  was  the  beft  Rhetorician  ;  he  hav- 
ing known  many  who  had  neither  Parts  nor 
Reading,  yet  by  afiiduous  Practice  had  talked  often 
till  they  fpoke  well. 

He  was  fuch  an  Artlft  at  the  Variance  of 
Expreflions,  that  almoft  in  the  fame  Breath  he 
could  be  fuller,  and  more  acute,  grave  and  flou- 
r.fhing,  fo  that  his  Cadencies  made  a  DifTonance 
of  Mufic,  being  always  unequal.  His  Endea- 
vours herein,  by  Gonfellion  to  a  Friend,  were^. 
that  he  might  fo  contrive  it,  that  by  a  difterent 
turning  of  Periods,  he  would  have  fomewhat 
to  affecSl:  the  mofi:  fmgular  Relifh  of  each  pecu- 
liar Palate,  yet  where  his  Subject  required  a 
ftcady  even  Pace,  he  would  never  range,  but 
keep  devoutly  td  each  Scheme  of  Languages, 
which  is  only  proper  to  each  diftindl  Compofition. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  an  accurate  Mafler  of  all 
Styles,  and  feemed  moft  happy  in  the  moft  dif- 
ficult, that  of  the  Sublime  j  for  the  Exercife  of 
which,  he  had  that  Argument  which  the  great 
Z5«^/;;.vj  implied  to  be  the  moft  fuitable,  that  of 
Panegyric.  Wherein  he  completely  fnunned  thofe 
Vices  which  fo  nearly  adjoin  Affectation  and  Flat- 
nefs.  He  could  fly  without  foaring,  and  again 
walk  without  creeping ;  he  could  reach  where  it 
was  proper,  and  (loop  where  it  was  more  be- 
comino;. 

Mr.  71?/^;7^  thus  delivers  the  Chara61:er  ofp//- 
ny  :  That  for  v/hat  we  call  a  happy  Turn,  Deli- 
cacy of  Expreflion,  and  fpeaking  only  to  the  Bu- 
fmefs  in  hand,  no  Modern  comes  near  to  him  ; 
no  more  than  in  the  Variety  of  his  Subjects,  fuch 

as 
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as  Intrigues  of  State,  Points  of  Literature,  Jind 
Hiftory,  Queftions  in  Natural  Philofophy,  rural 
Fieafures,  the  Concerns  of  his  Friends,  and  fome 
Triil  €S  which  he  renders  important. 

The  Chara6ter  of  this  Claffic  is  touched  with 
greater  Delicacy  and  Exaftnefs  by  Mr.  BlackucU, 
Plhiy  the  younger  is  one  of  the  fineft  Wits  that 
Italy  has  produced  ;  lie  is  correct  and  elegant,  has 
a  florid  and  gay  Fancy,  tempered  with  Maturity 
and  Soundnefs  of  Judgment.  Every  thing  in  him 
is  exquilitely  fludied,  and  vet  in  general  fpeaking 
every  thing  is  natural  and  eafy.  in  his  incompa- 
rable Oration  in  honour  o\  Trajan^  he  has  frequent 
and  furprifmg  Turns  of  true  Wit,  without  play- 
ing and  tinkling  upon  Sounds  :  He  has  exhaufted 
the  Subje(51:  of  Panegyric,  ufmg  every  Topic  and 
every  Delicacy  of  Praife. 
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THIS  Writer  is  fuppofcd  to  have  lived  in 
the  Time  of  Anton'inm  Pius^  and  has  made 
himfclf  famous  by  abrid2;ing  the  Hiftory  written 
hy  Trogus  Pompe'ius  :  His  Hiitory  began  at  Ninus^ 
tounder  of  the  AJJyrian  JVIonarchy,  and  came 
down  to  the  Time  of  Augnjlus ;  but  this  Work, 
to  the  great  Misfortune  of  the  learned  World, 
is  loff,  and  its  Lofs  is  attributed  to  the  Abridg- 
ment, which  being  written  in  a  polite  and  ele- 
gant Style,  was  very  probably  the  Reafon  why 
that  Age  neglected  the  Original,  and  ufmg  this 
only,  their  SucceiTors  totally  flighted  that.  Nor 
is  there  any  one,  fays  VoJJius^  among  the  Lathis^ 
who  has  more  politely  and  elegantly  contracted 
the  Hifiory  of  fo  many  Empires ;  for  he  compre- 
hends the  Adions  almofl  of  all  Nations,  from  A7- 
nus  to  Jugujius. 

It  is  eafy  to  make  a  near  guefs  at  the  Time 
when  Trcgus  Po?npeius  lived,  bv  what  he  faid  in 
his  forty-third  Book,  of  his  Parents  that  came 
trom  Gallia  Narbofienfis ;  where  he  declares  his 
Grandfather  to  be  made  a  Citizen  of  Ro7ne  by 
the  Favour  of  Pojjipey  the  Great  (whofe  Surname 
probably  he  took)  during  the  Wars  of  Scrtorius  ; 
and   that  his  Father,    after     he  had  bore  Arms 

under 
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under  Calus    C^efar  (who   i;  here  taken  for  the 
firft   Emperor  that  bore   that  Name  rather  than 
for  Caligula)  had  the  Honour  to  be  his  Secretary, 
and  jointly     to   keep   his    Seal.     It    is    therefore 
thought  that    Tragus  Po?npeius  wrote    his  Hiltory 
ur?der  Aiigujius  and  Tiberius^  having  fpoken  of  the 
former  at  the  End  of  the  whole  Work.     It  was 
divided    into    forty-four    Books,    v/hofe  Number 
Ju/hn  has  not  changed  no  more  than  their  Title, 
which  was  the  Philippic  Hiftory,    becaufe  (as   it 
appears  from  the  feventh  unti)  the  one  and  fortieth 
Book)  it  was  a  continued  Narration  of  the  Mace- 
doniayi  Empire,  which  ov/ed  its  rife  to  Philip  the 
Father     to    Alexander    the    Great.       Thcopompus 
bad  written  before  fifty  eight  Books  called  Philip- 
pici^  which  are  quoted  by  Aiheticsus  and  Diodorus^ 
and  by  fome  held   to  be  the  Model  which  Tragus 
Pompeius  followed,  as  Cicero  imitating  Dcjiio/iJ^enes^ 
nam.ed  his  Orations  Philippics  with  muchlefs  Rea- 
fon. 

It   is  the   received  Opinion,  thaty;^'//?z  made 
his  Epitome  (as  was  before  faid)   under  the  Reign 
of  Antoninus  Pins,    to  whom   it   is  fuppofed   he 
dedicated  it  in    his  Preface,  ^wd  adte,  Impera- 
tor  Anton ine,    non   tarn  cognojcendi    quam    efnen- 
dandi  causa  tranfmifi.     I  know  the  Paliap-e  where- 
in that  Emperor   is  mentioned,  is    diverfly    inter- 
preted, and  fome   have   been  perfuaded     that   he 
wrote  after  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  Coyijlantinople,  becaufe  of  a  Palia^e    in  tliC 
Eighth  Book,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Sovereign 
Power  of  Greece.     Graeciam   etiain  nunc,  i^  vi- 
ribus  i^  dignitate,  or  bis  terrarum  Principem.     But 
-  that  ExpreiTion  may  admit  other  Interpretations, 
without  a  NecelTity  of  making  him  live  two  hun- 
dred 
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(Ired  Years  later  than  he  did,  and  in  an  Age 
v-hich  produced  nothing  io  polite  and  elegant 
as  all  we  have  of  this  Author  is.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  confound  this  Writer  with  "Jvjiin  the 
Martyr,  as  one  Marthi  a  Fohjider  does  in  his 
Chronicle  ;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  HiPLO- 
rian  treats  the  Ifradites  in  his  fix  and  thirtieth 
Book,  (hews  him  to  be  of  Pagan  Belief.  This 
Epitomizer  of  Trogus  is  cenfured  by  fome,  for 
introducing  a  few  DigrelTions  in  a  Work  {o  clofe 
and  fhort  as  the  Hiftory  he  writes.  The  firft 
is  found  in  the  Beginning  of  his  fecond  Book, 
where  the  Scythians  and  Egyptians  have  a  De- 
hate  on  a  Point  of  Honour,  in  what  relates  to 
their  Antiquity,  both  of  them  pretending  to  have 
fufficient  Reafons  to  call  themfeK  es  the  moft  an- 
cient People  of  the  Earth :  The  fecond  is  in 
the  twentieth  Book,  on  the  Subject:  of  Pytha- 
goras, whofe  Birth,  V^oyages,  Learn'ng,  Virtues 
and  Death  he  defcribes,  without  forgetting  the 
Misfortune  which  happened  to  his  Difciples,  three- 
fcore  of  whom  were  burnt  in  Croton,  and  the  rell: 
exiled.  Whence  one  may  conclude,  fays  La 
Mothe,  that  all  forts  of  Digreilions  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  when  fo  eminent  an  Author  ?i%'jiijlin^ 
who  contracted  in  fo  little  a  Space,  the  rliitory  of 
the  Tranfaclions  of  two  thoufand  Years,  (which 
are  reckoned  from  Ninits,  the  Founder  of  the  .1^- 
fyrian Monarchy,  to  the  Emperor  Augvjtus)  mide 
no  Difficulty  fometimes  to  divert  himifelf  this  Way 
lipon  an  agreeable  Subjedt. 

But  though  Jif/iins  Manner  of  Writing  is  fo 
excellent,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  Au^ 
gu/ius  his  Age,  rather  than  that  of  the  Anionines^ 
his  Elegancy  of  Style  cannot  atone  for   his  Mi- 
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ftakes  in  relation.  Pererius  has  convinced  hini 
of  many  Errors  in  reference  to  the  Jews^  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  Daniel  \  and  Vopifcm  places 
him  in  the  Rank  of  Hiftorians,  who  could  not 
avoid  Lying.  That  which  he  cannot  be  ex- 
cufed  in  is  Chronology,  where  he  was  fo  much 
.miftaken,  that  he  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on.  And  that  which  makes  his  Fault  the  greater, 
is,  that  the  Reputation  of  Tragus  Pompeius^  and 
the  Efteem  which  all  the  Ancients  had  for  him, 
oblige  Men  to  think  that  thofe  Mifcomputations 
in  the  Sequel  of  Times,  are  rather  of  the  Copy 
than  the  Original,  or  of  the  Abbreviator  rather 
than  the  primitive  Autkor  i  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary Judgment  of  thofe,  who  have  laboured  mod 
in  the  beil  Editions  of  Jujl'in, 
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A. 
A  CHIL  L  E ID^  a  Poem  by  Statius^  Pag.  297 

jO[  Mlius  Verus^  his  Refpe^  for  Ovid'^  Art  of 
Love,  259. 

/Ene'id^  an  Account  of  that  Work,  196.  A  per- 
fect Poem,  200. 

JEjchyliis^  where  born,  his  Parents,  73.  Accufed 
of  Blafphemy,  74.  Had  his  Life  faved  by  his 
younger  Brother,  ihid.  Retires  to  Sicily^  ibid. 
His  lieath.  Funeral,  and  Epitaph,  75.  His 
Works,  ihid.  He  reforms  the  Stage,  76.  His 
Trao-edies  enrolled  with  the  Athenian  Laws, 
ibid. 

MfculapiuSy  fojourn'd  with  Sophocles^  8r. 

Mfop^  turned  into  Iambic  Verfe  by  Phadrus^  234, 

JLthray  2. 

Jgathon^  beloved  by  Euripides.)  91. 

Jgave^  a  Play  written  by  Statins.^  293. 

JIce:eusy\\\sY)\{co\ivk  W\.^  Sappho^  41.  His  Birth, 
49.  A  Defender  of  Public  Liberty,  50.  Taken 
Prifoner  by  Pittacus,  50.  An  Inftance  of  his 
Cowardice,  51.  The  Character  of  his  Wri- 
VoL.  IL  N  tings, 
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tings,  ^T^^  54,  ^c.     Another  of  the  Name,  54, 

His  extraordinary  Death,  55. 
Alceftis^  a  Poet,  his  Difcourie  with  Euripides^  95. 
Alcibiadcs^  z  Story  of  him,   14. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  Regard  for  Homer-,   15, 

His  Opinion  of  Homer  and  Hefiod^  33,     Saves 

the  HoLife  of  Pindar  at  Thebes^  66. 
Alexander  Severus^  his  Honour  for  Virgil^  203. 
Alplx.nfoy  King  of  Naples,  his  Refpe6l  for  0^;/^,  260, 
Aminias  the  Brotlier  of  Mfchylus,  73. 
AmphldawMS  inftitutes  Funeral  Games,  32. 
Anacreon-i    faid    to  be  in  love  with   Sappho,  41. 

His  Birth  and  Parents,  56,  57.    His  Charader, 

57.  Is  cenfured  by  Ovid,  58.  In  love  with  Boys, 

58,  59.  Defpifed  Money,  59.  Called  the  Wife, 
ibid.  Is  choak'd  by  a  Grape-ftone,  63, 

Anaxagoras,  infrructs  Euripides,  93. 

'Antigonus  Gonatus,  his  CharacSter,   142. 

Anytus  confpires  againft  the  Life  of  Socrates,  109, 

Apollinaris,  an  Epigram  of  his,   198. 

Apollo,  anfwers  in  Iambic  Verfe,  85.     Confulted 

uqon  the  Fate  of  Euripides,  88. 
Apollonius  Rhcdius^  Scholar   to  CaUimachus,   132. 

A  Native  of  Alexandria^   ibid.      Librarian  to 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,   1 38. 
Aratus,  finifh'd  a  Copy  of  the  OdyfTee,  16.     His 

Birth,  his  Parents  and  ProfefTion,  141,142.   He 

writes   upon  Aftrology,  142.     Familiar   with 

Theocritus,   143.     His  Character,  ibid. 
Archelaus,    King  of  Maccdofiia,  entertains  Euri^ 

pides.  Oil. 
AreUius  Eufcus,  Mailer  to  Ovid,  246. 
Argonautica,  a  Poem  by  Apollonius,    137. 
Argonauts,  their  Voyage  defcrib'd   by  Lycophron^ 

n%.     Their  Hiilory,  138. 

AriJlwchuSj 
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Arijlarchus^  publiflies  Homer'' s  Works,  15. 

Arljiophams^  his  Father  an  Athenian^  108  An 
Enemy  to  Ty^'^^^y?  ^^^'  -^^  Account  of 
his  Enmity  to  Socrates^  109.  A  Writer  of  the 
eld  Comedy,  no.  His  Works,  his  Death  and 
Epitaph  by  Plato^  1 11.  His  Character,  112. 
Is  blamed  by  Cicero^  113.  Condemn'd  by  Plu- 
tarch^ 114.  Compared  v^A\k\.  Menander^  115. 
A  Character  of  his  Comedies,  ihid.  His 
Style,  118.  His  Charafter  by  Mr.  Rimer,  119. 
He  is  a  Champion  for  Public  Liberty,  ibid. 
Compared  with  Terence,  159. 

jfrt  of  Poetry  by  Horace,  212. 

Athens,  Ho?ners  Works  publifh'd  there,   14. 

Auguftus,  Patron  to  Virgil,  192.  Preferves  his 
Works,  197.     Patron  to  Phcvd/rus,  233. 

Aurclius,  his  Charadler  by  Catullus,  183. 

Aufonius,  Birth  and  Education,  318.  Raifed  to 
the  Confulihip,  320.  He  was  a  Chriftian,  322, 
His  Works  and  the  Character  of  them,  323. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  Charadler  o^  Pindar,  6g. 

Baillet,  his  Chara6ler  of  Aufonius,  324. 

Bar  bit  oil,  invented  by  Alcceus,  49. 

Barthius,  his  Character  of  Propertius,  231.     Of 

Lucan,  277.     Of  Valerius  Flaccus,  317. 
Bathyllus,  beloved  by  Anacreon,  58. 
Battus,  Founder  of  Cyrene,   131. 
Bayle,  his  Remark  upon  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  60. 

Upon  Lucretius,  1 74.  His  Apology  for  Catullus, 

188. 
Berenice,  her  Hair  made  a  Conftellation,  133. 
Bilbilis,  Martial  born  there,  308. 
Blofidely  his  Character  of /f(?r^i:^5  211. 

N  2  Boileau'^ 
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BoiIeau^sCh2LY2iS:eT  of  Homer y  20.  Of  Sophocles^  84. 
0(  Terence  y  162. 

Borrichius,  his  Character  of  Hefiod^  39.  Of  Euri- 
pides, gy.  OfOppianyi^y.  Of  Oi^/Ws  Meta- 
morphofis,  259.  Of  Seneca^  268,  Of  Statiusy 
297.     Of  Valerius  Flaccus,  317. 

BnV/j  his  Character  of  Lucretius^  172.  Of  Au^ 
fonius^  324. 

Brown,  his  Charadler   of  Oppian,  148. 

Bucolick  Verfe,  invented  by  Theocritus,   124. 

Burnet y  Dr.  his  Character  of    Lucretius^  18 1# 

c. 

Ccecilius,  a  comick  Poet,  his  Chara£ler,  157. 

Cajar,  Julius,  his  Character,   163. 

Caligula,  an  Enemy  to  Virgil,  202,  203. 

Cailimachus,  born  in  Cyrene,  131.  Entertained 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  132.  Writes  his  Fa- 
ther's Epitaph,  131.  Compofes  an  Elegy  upon 
Berenice'?,  Hair,   133.     Obje<Stions  to  his  Writ- 

ingsj  i35>  1365  137- 

Cafaubon,  his  Apology  for  Perfius,  284. 

Cajfandra,  her  Hiftory,   128. 

C^/(3,  his  Behaviour  at  the  Floral  Games,  312. 

Catullus,  tranflates  a  Poem  of  Cailimachus,^! 21* 
His  Works,  1 34.  His  Defcent  and  Education, 
182.  His  Amours,  183.  His  Death,  184. 
Lampoons  Julius  Ccefar,  185.  An  Account 
of  his  Works,  186.  Compared  with  Martial, 
187.  Is  cenfured  forLewdnefs,  188.  Is  called 
the  Learned,   189. 

Cento  Nuptialis,  an  Account  of  it,  324. 

Cercolus,  Hufband  to  Sappho,  43. 

Chesrina^  Wife  of  Euripides^  90. 

Chry 
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Chryfofloyne^  2in  KArcnrtr  oi  Jrijiophanes^   Ii8. 

Cicero^  his  Efteem  for  Euripides,  96.  Correds  the 
Works  of  Lucretius,  172.  His  Opinion  of 
Virgil,   192.     His  Refpeft  for  Tibullus,  216. 

Cirnon,  brings  the  Bones  of  Thefeus  to  Athens,  80. 
Ciofanius,    his  Account  of   Ovid,    252.     His 

'     Charafter  of  Qvid,  256. 

Claudia,  the  Wife  of  Statius,  her  Charafter,  294, 

295- 
Claudian,  his  Birth   and  Education,    328.      His 

Works,  and  their  Charafter,  333,  (^c, 
Cleohulus,  beloved  by  Anacreon,  59. 
Cleon,   fined,    113. 
CUto,  the  Mother  of  Euripides,  88. 
Clouds,  the  Comedy  of  the  Clouds  by  Arijiophanes-^ 

no. 
Comedy^   an  Account  of  the   Old  Comedy,   in. 

The  Progrefs  of  its  Improvement,  114. 
Conon  o{  Sa?7ios,   133. 

Cori7ina,  oht.dXn'd.  a  Prize  from  Pindar,  64,  66. 
Corinna,  Miftrefs  to   Ovid,  248. 
Cornutus,  Tutor  to  Lucan,  272.     And  to  Per^ 

fius,  281. 
Covjley,  his  Character  of  Anacreon,     63.  Infpired 

With  Pindar  s  Mufe,  71. 
Cratinus,  his  Charader,   in. 
Crinitus,  his  Character  of  Catullus^  188. 
Critheis,  5. 

Crucius,  his  Chara£ler  oiPlautus,  151. 
Cyrus,  a  Rival  to  Horace,  220. 

D. 

Damafagoras,  2. 

Decatnnicbt'.s,  whipped  by  EuripideSy  91,         * 

Z)^//^,  Miftrefs  tg  T/'^w/^i-j,  216. 

N  3  i?^/;;/-; 
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Drmetriusy  a  Cynic  Philofopher,  262. 
Diogcnesy  his  Account  of  Epicurus^   179. 
D'.onyfais   Halicarnajfeus^    his  Chara6^er  of  Ho- 

?ncr,  19.      Of  Si?nomdcs^   107. 
Dithyrambicks^  ufed  by  Pindar^  69. 
Diverhiuniy  introduced  in  Tragedy,  84. 
Domitius  Marfus^  his  Epitaph  upon  Tibullus^  224. 
Donaiusy  his  Character  of /^/r§-/7,  192. 
Doves ^  bring  Amhrcfia  to  yupiter^  2. 
Dryden^  hi^  Character  of  JEfchylia^  78.     OfiS^- 

phoclesy    87.      Of  Theocritus^     1 24.       Of  i^#- 

rj<:^5  213.     Of  Lucia n^  278. 

E. 

Eclogue^  a  Defcription  of  that  Poem,   122. 

j?/^^,  Pindar^  Verfes  fo  called,  67. 

J5"/^^'_)',  the  Nature  of  it,  225. 

Epicharmus,  an  Account  of  him,   153. 

Epigram^   a  Definition  of  it,   187. 

Epimejiidesy  a  Tragedy  of  Mfchylus^  76, 

Epiftles  of  Ovid^  politely  written,   258. 

ErafmuSy  his  CharacSler  of  Terence^  161. 

Evelin^  his  Character  of  X«^r^//«j,  174. 

Eupolis^  his  Death,    113. 

Evremond''^  Cenfure  of  Terence^  165.  Of  Seruca^ 
269. 

Euripides y  2inJthenian^  his  Parents,  88.  Brought 
up  in  Exercifes  of  Activity,  89.  Is  called  the 
Dramatic  Philofopher,  90.  Obtained  the 
Name  of  the  Woman-Hater,  ib.  A  Lover 
of  the  Poet  Agathon^  gi.  Is  torn  to  pieces  by- 
Dogs,  92.  Honour'd  after  Death,  93.  A 
Cenotcphium  erected  to  him,  ibid.  Is  accufed 
©f  Perjury  and  Blafphemy,  94.     An  Account 

of 
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of  his  Works,  95,  ^c.     The  Original  of  his 
Works   preferved  in   Jlexandria^  96.      Com- 
pared with  Sophocles^  97.     Is  cenfured  by   the 
Critics,  98. 
Eutychus^  a  Friend  to  Phadrus,  234. 

F. 

FaJ}t  of  Ovid,  an  elegant  Poem,  258. 
Fehon,  Dr.  his  Remarks  upon  Pindar,  70. 
Fevre,  M.  le,  his    Character  of  Pindar,  69.     Of 

Callimachus,  135.      Oi  Apollonius^  140.    Oi  Op- 

pian,  147 . 
Fevre,  Mrs.  /^,  her  Chara6Ler  of  Anacreon,  62. 

Of  Arljlophanes,  117.      Of  CaUimachus,  134. 
Flavins  Virginius,  Tutor  to  Lucan,  2"] 2, 
Fleece,  the  Expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece  written 

by  Apollonius,  I'yj,     The  Fable  of  the  GoldejB 

Fleece  explain'd,  138. 
Fulvia  Sifenna,  Mother  to  Perjius.  280. 
Furius,  a  Friend  to  Terence,  156. 

G. 

Gale,  his  Account  of  Homer,  2I» 

Gallus,  a  Writer  of  Elegies,  195. 

Games,  the  Grecian,  immortalized  by  Pindar,  64, 

Georgicks  o^  Virgil,    an  Account  of  them,  19c. 

Gifanius,  his  Chara6ter  oi  Lucretius,   177. 

Gijelinus,  his  Opinion  of  Aujonius  and  Claudiarij 

322. 
Grotius,  his  Charadler  oi  Homer,  18. 
Gyrrddus,  his  Character  oi  Arijiophanes,  118.     Of 

Apollonius,    140.     Of  i.«i:^«,  278.     Of  J/<zr- 
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H. 

Hadrian^   an  Enemy  to  Chudian^  329. 

Halieiitka^  a  Poem  written  by  Oppian^  146. 

Hares  Charader   of  Terence^  162. 

Harpagus^    General  to  Cyrus.  57. 

Harvey^   Dr.  his  Saying  of  Virgil,  202. 

Heinfius^  his  Character  of  Hefiod^  39.  Of  C^//j'- 
inachus^  135.     Of  Terence^  161. 

Mel:  odor  us,  2. 

Hercules  J   the  Manner  of  his  Death,    130. 

He/tod-  an  Account  of  his  Death,  29.  The 
Narnes  of  his  Parents,  30.  His  Kindnefs  to  his 
Brother,  32.  His  Contention  v/ith  Horner^  33. 
His  Children,  34.  The  Manner  of  his  Death, 
his  Tomb  and  Epitaph^  35.  Monuments  in 
honour  of  him,  36.  An  Account  of  his 
Works,  36,  37.  The  Character  of  his  Writings, 
38,  &c. 

Hlero^  King  of  Syracufe^  66.  His  Character,  121. 
Demands   of  Simonides  what  God  is,  103. 

Hipparchus^  a  Friend  to  Anacreon^  60. 

Horner^  i.  His  Birth ,  2,  ^c.  Parents,  2.  Poetical 
Genealogy,  3.  Reafon  of  his  Name,  ibid. 
His  Blindnefs,  4.  Sets  up  a  School  of  Poetry,  9. 
His  Death,  ibid.  Is  taken  for  a  Madman,  ibid. 
Difputes  about  the  Place  of  hie  Birth,  10. 
About  his  Parents,  ibid.  About  his  Name, 
II.  Why  calfd  Maonides^  ic.  An  Ac- 
count of  his  Works  12.  His  Rhapfcdies, 
whv  fo  call'd,  13.  The  firft  Edition  of  his 
Works,  14.     His  Works  digefled, //'/V.    Tran- 

^  flatedj 
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flated,  16.  His  Charaaer,  i6,  &c.  The  Ve- 
neration paid  him  by  the  Ancients,  23.  His 
Poems  faid  to  be  written  v/ithout  Defign,  25. 
Call'd  a  Plagiary,  ihid.  His  Works  banifn'd 
from  Plato's  Commonwealth,  27. 

Momerium^  lO. 

Horace^  born  at  Vefiuftum^  204.  His  Refpec^:  for 
his  Father,  205.  Flies  fhamefully  at  Philippic 
ibid.  Is  introduced  to  Virgil^  Mectenas^  and 
Anguftus^  206.  His  Death,  207.  His  Tem- 
per and  Perfon  defcrib'd,  208.  His  Works,  208. 
His  Style  and  Chara6ter  of  his  Writings,  209. 
210.  Could  have  compofed  an  Epic  Poeni, 
212.     His  Compliment   to  Tibidlm^  222. 

Hofi'ia^  Miftrefs  to  Propertius-,  282. 

L 

Ihls^  the  Name  of  a  Bird,  132.  And  of  a  Poem 
written  by  Ovid^  255. 

Idylliums  of  Theocritus ^  an  Account  of  them,  1 22, 
123. 

Ifpithilla^  Miftrefs  to  Catullus,   183. 

^ulia^  celebrated  by  Ovid  under  the  Name  of 
Corinna^  253. 

Juvenal^  born  at  Aquinum^  299.  Writes  his  Sa- 
tires, 300.  Is  fent  to  Egypt^  ibid.  Returns 
to  i^o//?^,  300.  HisCharacler,  301.  His  Works, 
ibid.  Compared  with  Horace^  303,  ^ 
feq. 


L. 
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L. 

LaVius^    a  Friend  to  Terence^  156.     AiTifted  him 
in  the  Comedy  of  the  Self-Tormentor,    161. 
Lainh'mus,  his  Character  of  Zz^(:rt7/W,   175. 

Ltjlna^  Miftrefs  to  Catullus ^  183.  The  Sifter  of 
Clodlus^    184. 

Leucate,  44. 

Lipftus,  his  Character  o^  Plautus,  151.  Of  Tihul- 
ius^  226.    Of  Prope?'tiuSj   231.   Oi' Seneca^   261. 

Livius  Androjiicusy  the  firft  Z^//«  Comedian,  his 
Charadter,   149. 

Longinus^  his  Chara6ler  of  Pindar y  68.  Of  Mfchy- 
lus^  76.     Of  Jpollonius^  140. 

Lover's  Leapy  45. 

Lucan^  his  Family,  his  Birth,  271.  His  Education 
aiid  Improvement,  272.  His  Hatred  to  Nero^ 
273.  His  Death,  275.  An  Account  of  his 
Works,  276.     The  Chara6ter  of  them,   thid. 

Luciliusy  a  Poet,  an  Account  of  him,   213. 

Lucretius^  his  Family,  and  Reafon  of  his  Name, 
167.  Studies  the  Epicurean  Philofophy,  168. 
His  intimate  Friends,  168.  His  Death,  and 
the  Manner  of  it,  169,  170.  His  Addrefs  to 
Venus^  I'jo.  His  Works,  171,  172.  Writ  his 
Poem  in  his  Diftra6tion,  173.  His  Chara6ler, 
174,  Cffr.  Compared  with  Ennius  and  Vir- 
gil,   178.     His  Poem  is  condemned,   180. 

Lycophron,  his  Birth,  Family  and  Death,  126, 
127.  His  Works,  127.  The  Foundation  of 
his  Poem  explained,  128.  Is  called  the  Mud- 
dy and  Myfterious,  129.  His  Charader, 
129. 

Lycurgusy  brought  Homer's  Works  inio  Greece,  13. 

Lycus 
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Lycus^    beloved    by    Alcausy    52.     Defcribed   by 

Cicero -y   5  3. 
Lyriques-i    Pindar  the  Father  of  that  Verfe,  68, 
Lyfander^  permits  the  Burial  of  Scphocksy  83., 

M. 

JUacrohius,  his  Account  o(  Lucretius^  175, 
Maia^  the  Name  of  FirgiPs  Mother,    190. 
Jlla?nurra^  his  Character,   185. 
Manilius^  his  Character  of  Theocritus^   123.     In 

what  Age  he  lived,    237.     His  Name,    237. 

Flouriih'd  under  Augujlus^  237.     His  Family, 

238.  His  Works,  246.   Their  Characler,  238,. 

Is  addicted  to  the  ^toics^  242.  His  Knowledge 

in  Aftrology,  244. 
Maratus^  hclovcAhy  TihulIuS',  219. 
Marcella^  the  Wife  of  Martial^  309. 
Marefius^  his  Character  of  Pr(9/)<?r//z/j-,  231. 
Martial,  his  Character  of  Virgil^  2C2.     Of  Pro- 

pertius,    228.     His    Birth,^    intended   for    the 

Bar,  308.     His  Works,  309.     His  Characler, 

313- 

Meceenas^  a  Patron  to  Virgil,  194. 

Medea,  a  Tragedy  of  Euripides,  96. 

Melefigenes,  a  Name  of  Horner,  6. 

Memmius,  convicSled  of  Bribery,  169.  An  Ac- 
count of  him,   173. 

Menalippus,  4.     The  Name  of  a  Tragedy,  94. 

Menander,  a  Writer  of  the  nev/  Comedy,  iio. 
HlsCharader,  114,  His  Style  and  Writings, 
158. 

Mentes,  6. 

Mejfala  Corvinus^  a  Patron  to  Tthullus,   216. 

Metamorphofts  of  Ovid^  faid  to  be  copied  from 
Partheniusy  259. 

Mi?tt- 
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Mimnermus^  an  Account  of  him,  228.     Is  quot- 
ed by  Horace^  229. 
Mcrhofius^  his  Character  of  J<f^r^/tf/,  313. 
Mullet^  the  Punifhment  of  the  Mullet^  56. 


N. 


Naples^  F/rg-// ft udies  there,  191. 

Natalisy  betrays,  Seneca,  265. 

Naugeriiis,  his  Averfion  to  Martial.^   188.     And 

to   Statius,  296. 
Neara,  Miftrefs  to  TihuIIus,  217. 
Nemefts,  Miftrefs  to   TibuUus,  2ij. 
Nero,  his  Ufage  of  Smcca^  270.  ,PIis  Fondnefs  for 

Poetry,  273. 


o. 

O^avia  falls  into   a  Swcon    at   the  Hearing  of 

feme  Verfes  of  Vh'gil,   196. 
Ode,  the  Character  of  it,  2c8.     Cdes  of  Viciorv, 

64. 

OdyJTeeo^  Homer,  7.      Where  compofed,  9. 

Oedipus  Ccloneus,  a  Tragedy  by  Sophocles,  82. 

Oldham,  his  Judgment  of  5'(7^/>//i?,  48. 

Oppian,  an  Account  of  his  Family,  and  the  Place 
of  his  Birth,  145.  Applies  himfelf  to  Poetry, 
146.  His  Works,  did.  The  Manner  of  his 
Death,  Hid.  Honours  paid  to  him,  Hid.  Cha- 
racter, 147.  Copied  from  the  Book  oi  Job,  148. 

Ovid,  his  Character  of  Alccsus,  54.  Of  Calli^ 
machus,  135.  Of  Lucretius,  j-ji.  His  Elegy 
upon  Tiluilus,  225.  His  Family,  and  Begin- 
ning 
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jning  of  his  Studies,  246.  His  Acquaintance 
with  Men  of  Learning,  247.  Addicted  to 
Femes  y  243.  Fin  lilies  his  Heroic  Epiltles  and 
Fajiiy  249.  He  throws  his  Metamorphofis  into 
the  Fire,  250.  Is  banifh'd,  251.  The  Reafons 
of  his  Baniihment  examin'd,  251.  Applies 
in  vain  to  be  recalled,  253.  Delires  his  Aihes 
miglit  be  carried  to  Korne^  254.  His  Works 
and  their  Character,  256,  k^c.  Compared  with 
Tibullus  and  Propertiusy  257.  His  Pen  dif- 
cover'd,  260. 

P. 

Pan-i  danced  at  Pindar's  Birth,  64. 

Parisy  a  Pantomime  Player,  300. 

Pariiculoy  a  Friend  to  PhisdruSy  234. 

Pater  cuius  y  his  Character  of  Hefiod,  39.     Of  Te- 

rence-i   157. 
Pauly  St.  cites  an  Exprelnon  from  ^r-^/^irj,  144, 
Paulina^  Wife  to  Seneca^  264.     Relbhes  to  die 

with   her    Hufband,     266.     Is    prevented   by 

Nero-,    267. 
Paiifan'wsy  celebrated  by  Simonides^   1 01. 
Pericles^  rebukes  Sophocles  for  his  Love  of  Boys,  82. 
P^^rilhy  Wife  to  OvUU  247. 
Perrmdt^  his  Opinion  of  i/^w^r,  24. 
Perfiusy    born   at   Volt  err  a  ^     280.     ProfeiTes   the 

Stoic  Philofophy,  281.     His  Friends,  and  the 

Manner  of  his  Death,  282.  His  Works,  282. 

Compared   with    Juvenal  and  Horace.,    283, 

The  Reafon  of  his  Obfcurity,  284.    Called  the 

Blind  and  Dark  Poet,  285. 
Phiedrusy    his  Account   of    Simonides^    1 05.     A 

TJ:)racian   taken    Captive    by    O^avius^    233. 
Vol.  IL  O  Tin^u. 
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Tinctured  with  Vanity,  234.     His  Characler, 

234- 
'Phccmmeno-i  a  Poem  by  Aratus^   143. 

Phnon^    beloved  by  Sappho.    43.     An   Accou  nt 

of  him,    43. 
Philemon,  his  Saying  concerning  Euripides,  93. 
Philetas,  an  Account  of  him,  230. 
Pindar,  his  Birth   and    Parents,  64.     Fed   by  a 

Swarm  of  Bees,  65.     Kis   Guide  in  Poetry, 

65.  Honours  paid  to  him,   65.     His  Death, 

66.  An  Account  of  his  Work?,  67.  71tles 
given  him  by  the  Ancients,  69.  The  Cha- 
rafter  of  his  Writings,  70. 

Pififlratus,  collected  Iiofner'^s  Works,   14, 

Pifo,  an  Account  of  his  Confpiracy,  268. 

pithaus,  the  lirll  Pubiiilier  of  Phadrus,  234. 

Plato,  recommends  Jri/rophanes,   113. 

Plautus,  his  Birth  and  Parentage,  and  Reafon  of 
his  Name,  149.  Reduced  to  grmd  at  a  Mill, 
150.  The  Number  of  his  Comedies,  150. 
His  Death  and  Epitaph,  151.  Compared  with 
TereJice,   152,     Condemned  by  hlorace,   152. 

Pliny,  his  Letter  concerning  Silius  Italicusy  290. 
Concerning  Martial,  31c. 

Plutarch,  condemns  Arijlophanes,  1 14. 

Poetry,  a  particular  Account  of  it,   149. 

Poggins,  theiirft  Pubilftier  of  ^'l:fi7?;;/z"z/j,  236. 

Polycrates,  Tyrant  of  Samos,  58.  A  Friend  t© 
Ayiacrcon,  60. 

Portius  Latro,  Mafterto  OwV,   246. 

Prijcus,  2iFr.€nd  to  Afartial,  309. 

Prope-tius,  his  Opinion  of  Callimachus,  134. 
His  Family  and  Acquaintance,  227.  His 
Death  and    Works,    228.      Compared    with 

TibuU 
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Tibullus  3X1^  OvicU  230.     His  Charader,  231, 

232. 
Ptolemy  Phlladelphus^     prefcrves  the  Originals  of 

the  old  Tragedians,  96. 
Pythens^  a  triumphal  Poem  made  upon  him  by 

Pindar y  67. 

Q: 

^IntiUan^  his  Chara6!:er  of  Pindar^  68.  Of 
Euripides^  97.  Of  Simonides,  107.  Of  Thes- 
critHs,  122.  Oi  JpoUonius^  T40.  Oi  Aratus, 
144.  Of  Terence^  162.  Of  Lucretius^  175. 
Of  Tibidlus^  226.  Of  Lucan^  277.  Of  F(«- 
/(fr///j  Flaccusy  315. 

R. 

Radijhy  The  Punifhment  of  the  Radifh,  55. 

Rapin^  his  Character  of  Anacreon^  62.  Oi  Pin" 
dar,  69.  Of  Mfchylus^  77.  Of  Sophocles^  86. 
Of  Ariflophanes^  116.  Of  Apollonius,  140. 
Of  Oppian^  147.  Of  Terence,  163.  Of  Horace 
208.  Of  Tibullus^  225.  Of  O-y/^/s  Epiftles, 
258.    Of  Seneca,  269.    Of  Silius  Italtcus,  292* 

•    Of  Statius,  298.     Of  yuvenal,  306. 

Rhodope,  an  Account  of  her,  42. 

R'nner,   his  Charader  of  Arijfopbanes,   1 19. 

Rufi-nuSy  an  Account  of  him,    331, 

S. 

Salmajius,  his  Character  of  /Efchylus,  77. 
Sappho,  her  Birth,    Parents,    and  Acquaintance, 
41.     Her  Brothers,    42.      Her  Marriage  and 
O  2  Female 
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Female  Favourites,  43.  In  Love  with  Phaan^ 
43.  Her  Death,  45.  An  Account  of  her 
Works,  46.  Their  Character,  47.  Two  of 
the  Name,  48. 

Scaliier,  his  Judgment  of  Horner^  26.  Of  Jna- 
crcon^  62.  Of  Ar'ijtophanes^  118.  Of  CalU- 
mochus^  134.  Of  Oppian^  147.  Oi  Plautus^ 
153.  Of  Terence^  161.  Of  Catulluf^  189. 
Of  Virgil^  199.  0[  Horace^  209.  OiTlhul- 
lus^  226.  C)f  Oy/V,  256.  Of  Seneca^  261, 
268.  Of  Liican^  T.'-j'].  Of  Perfius^  285. 
Of  Satetius^  2<)j.  Of  Martial,  2^;^.  Of  Va. 
ler'tus  F la  ecus,  316. 

5^/^/(7  Afr'icanus,  a  Friend  to  Terence,   156. 

Selden,  calls  Ovid  ?l  great  Canon  Lawyer,   258* 

Seneca,  born  at  Corcluha,  261.  His  Family  and 
Relations,  262.  Is  accufed  of  Adultery  and 
banifli'd,  263.  Tutor  4:o  A^^r^,  263.  His 
great  Riches,  264.  The  Manner  of  his  Death, 
?^/W.     He  drinks  Poifon,  267. 

Sicilians,  their  Refpe£l  for  the  Tragedies  of  Eu- 
ripides, 98. 

SiLus  Italicus,  his  Family  and  the  Reafoh  of  his 
Name,  288.  He  is  fent  into  Af^a,  289. 
Is  complimented  by  Martial,  289.  Writes 
an  Epic  Poem,  291,  His  Works,  and  their 
Charadler,  292. 

Simonides,  preferred  to  Efchylus,  74.  Born  at 
Ceos,  an  Account  of  his  Parents,  100.  Won 
the  Prize  from  Mfchylus,  lOi.  Preferv'd  twice 
from  Death.  loi.  The  Inventor  of  local  Me- 
mcry,  102.  Saved  by  a  Dream,  102.  His 
Advice  to  Paufanias,  103.  Is  exceeding  co- 
vet us,  104.  He  let  the  Mufes  out  to  hire,  105. 
His  two  Trunks,  105.     He  is  fhipwreck'd,  his 

Death, 
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'  Death,  Burial,  and  Tomb,  ic6.  His  Works, 
the  Character  of  them,  icy. 

Socrates^  an  Admirer  of  Euripides^  89.  Severely 
treated  by  Arijlophanes^   109. 

Sophocles^  preferr'd  to  Mfchylus^  74.  His  Birth, 
Parents,  his  Education,  78.  Celebrates  the 
Victory  of  Salami s^  79.  Inftruded  by  Mfchy- 
Ins  J  79.  Wins  the  Prize  of  Poetry  from 
Mfchylus^  80.  Hercules  appears  to  him  in  a 
Dream,  81.  Inclines  to  the  Love  of  Boys, 
81.  His  Opinion  of  Women,  82.  Accufed 
by  his  Sons  as  a  Madman,  82.  His  Death 
and  Burial,  83.  High  Improvement  of  Tra- 
gedy, 83.  His  Works,  83.  Diftinguifhed 
by  'Virgil,  84.  Emulation  between  him  and 
Euripides^  85.    Compared  with  Euripides^   86. 

Statius,  writes  in  Honour  of  Lucan^  Birth-Day, 
272.  Born  at  A^^//fj,  294.  In  favour  with  Z)?- 
mitian^  2()^.  Sells  a  Play  to  Paris  the  Adtor, 
296.    His  Death  and  Character,  297,  ts'c, 

Strabo,  his  Chara6ler  of //^;7z^r,  17. 

Strada,  his  Opinion  of  Lucan^  278.  Of  Statius^ 
297. 

Style y  the  Style  of  7/<?w^r,  21. 

Sulpicia,  complimented  by  TibuUus^  218. 

Sylva^  of  Statius^  their  Charader,  296. 

T. 

Temple^  Sir  JViUiam^  his  Account  of  Horner^  22, 

Of  Virgily  202. 
Terence^  compared  particularly  with  Plautiis^  153. 

An  African^    155.     His  Perfon  defer- ced,   156. 

And  Qualities,    156.    At  what  Time  he  wrote 

his  Plays,  158.    Borrows  from /^i^/ytywrtVr,  158. 

O  3  Ihf 
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The  Succefs  of  his  Comedies,  159.  He  Is  faid 
to  be  aflifted  by  Scipio  and  Lalius^  159.  His 
Death,  161.  His  Charadter,  161,  162.  His 
Style,   163, 

77jebaid,  a  Poem  by  Statius,  296. 

Tbeocritusy  born  at  Syracufe,  120.  An  Account 
oi  his  L/yllhimSy  121.  Put  to  a  violent  Death, 
121.  An  Account  and  Character  of  his  Writ- 
ings, 121.  Compared  with  ^/rg-//,  123.  His 
Dialedt,  124.  His  Chara61:er  by  Fontanelle^  125. 

V^hefeus^  his  Reliques  brought  to  Athens^  79. 

^Thefpis,  75.  The  firft  who  taught  Tragedy  ac- 
cording to  Art,  83. 

'^'ibullus^  his  Defcent  and  the  Reafon  of  his  Name, 
215.  An  Account  of  his  Amours,  216.  Ad- 
dicted to  criminal  Love,  218.  Attends  Mef- 
fala  into  Syria,  ill.  His  Epitaph,  221.  Fol- 
lows yJ/^^/j?  into  Aquitain^  221.  No  Friend 
to  Courts,  223.  His  Death,  224.  His 
Works,  225. 

Tinwleon,  his  Epitaph,  by  Simontdes,    1 07. 

Tomi,  the.  Place  of  Ovid's  Banifhment,  251. 

^Tragedy,  the  Definiticn,  Beginning,  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  it,    83. 

Turnebus,  his  Character  cf  PropertiuSy  231.  Of 
Martial,   313. 

Tyndarides,  an  Appearance  of  them,   loi. 

Tytius,  beloved  by  Tibullus^  2 1 9.  Familiar  with 
Horace,  220. 

V. 

Valerius   Flaccus,    his  Life  and  Death,  315.     An 

Acv:ount  of  hisPoem,  315. 
Valgins,    a  Poet,   his  Opinion  of  Terence,    1 60. 

Varr§y 
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^^rr^5  his  Character  of  P/^z/Zz/j,  150.  OiTerencCy 
162. 

VavaJJhr^   his  Chara61:er  of  Perjius^  2S6. 

Virgil,  compared  with  Homer,  22.  His  Refpe^t 
iox  Hefiod,  32.  Y or  Theocritus,  ill.  Copies 
from  Apollonius,  140.  An  Account  of  his  Birth 
and  Defcent,  190.  Is  fent  to  Cremona,  191. 
His  Patrons,  192.  Is  in  danger  of  his  Life, 
193.  The  Reafon  of  his  Name,  193.  Is  cen- 
fured  for  the  Love  of  Boys,  194.  Writes  his 
Georgicks,  195.  Writes  his  JE'w^zW,  196.  His 
Death,   197.     Orders  his   Mi^eis  to  be  burnt, 

197.  An  Account  of  his  Perfon  and  Temper, 

198.  His  Will,  ihid.  Not  infenfible  of  Love, 
198.  His  Works  and  Chara6ler,  199,  Iffc, 
Compared  with  Homer,  200.  Honours  paid 
him  at  Rome,  203. 

XJmhritius,  a  Friend  to  'Juvenal,  299. 

Vojjius^   his  Remark  upon   Pindar,    65.  Upon 

Plautus,     153.     Upon  Horace,    213.  Upon 

Seneca,    i^i.       Upon  Perfius^     286.  Upon 


Martial,   313. 


X. 


Xenia,  not  written  by  Martial,  310. 
Xenocks,  a  wretched  Poetafter,  95. 

Z.    , 

Zeno,  an  Epicurean,   168. 
Zenodotus^     Publiilies  Homer* s  Works,   15. 
Zoili  s^  10.      The   Reafon   and   Manner   of  his 
Death,  28. 

^be  End  of  the  Index  to  Vol.  I, 
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ADrlan^  addlfted  to  Poetry,  23. 
Mfchines^  his  Charadter  o{ Deinojlhenes^  46. 
Agathias^  his  Epigram  upon  P/zz/^rri?,   108. 
jigyriu'/ih  Dicdorus  born  there,  60. 
Aldi  s  Minutius^   his  Chara6ter  of  P^/^r^z^/wj-,  193. 
Alphonfoy  King  of  Arragon^  his  Efteem  for  Livy^ 

184.     Is  cured  ofaDiflemper  by   reading  of 

^uintus  Curtius^  199. 
Amiternum^  Saluji  bom  there,  114. 
Arnmonius^  T\  .'^x  X.O  Plutarch ^   loi. 
AnaxQgoro.s^  ^  utor  to  Thut.ydides^  18. 
Annales  Velleiariy    2l  valuable   Piece  of  Learning, 

195-  .    ^        o 

Antipater^  his  ChzriicX&r  of  Demo/Ihenes^  41.    His 

Saying  of  him,  44. 

Antiphcn^ 
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Antiphon-i  Mafter  to  Thucydides^  1 8. 

Apolknius  Tyanaus,  a  Story  of  him,  89. 

Jppian^  his  Defcent  and  Preferments,  77.  An 
Account  of  his  Works,  78.  Their  Character,  79, 

ApronianuS'i   the  Father  of  Dlo  Cajfius^  83. 

Aratus^  his  Poem  translated  by  Cicero.^  157. 

Arnuphist  an  Egyptian^  90. 

Arrian^  his  various  Honours  and  Preferments,  71. 
His  Writings,  72.  Publilhes  the  ^;2<:/?/V7W/<j?z  of 
Epi£ieUis^  73.    The  Character  of  his  Writings, 

75- 
Afintus  PolUo^    cenfures  the  Style  of  Z/'r{y»   185. 

Augnftus^    his  Funeral,    86.      His  Character  of 

C'ucroy  163. 

B. 

Bayle,  his  Chara£ler  of  2Vm'z<;j,  216.  His  Vin- 
dication of  Suetonius,  244. 

Bikulus^  Conful  with,  jfu/ius  C^fary  138. 

Blackwell-i  his  Character  oiPliny^  259. 

Bodinus^  his  Charadter  of  Polybius^  5S.  Cf 
Diodorusy  62.      Of  Dionyfmsy  64.     Of  Appwriy 

Boikau^  his  Account  of  Arrian^  72. 
Braftdas,  overcome  by  Thucydides,  19. 
Bruno,  fuppHes  the  two  firil  Books  of  ^'nitus  Cur- 
tius,  197. 

C. 

Coitus  Secundus  Cuno,  his  Chara(5ter  of   Applarty 

81. 
Caienusy  a  famous  Orator  abufed  by  Z)ii7,   87. 
C^/ifj,  a  Gentleman  of  this  City,  a  Story  of  him 

184.  Ci?////?- 
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CaJUfthenes^  various  Accounts  of  his  Death,   74, 
Callijiraius^  encourages  Demojihenes  in  his  Studies, 

36- 

Capitohnus^  his  Chara6ler  of  Herodian^  99. 

Cafauhon^  his  Account  of  P^/^'^/Vj,  59.     Oi Herch- 
dian,  99.     Of  Tacitus,  221. 

Catilifie,  his  Confpiracy  defeated  by  Cicero^  149. 

C-j?/;?,  his  Speech  againft  Catiline,   1 36.     His  Sa)'- 
ing  of  Cicero,   160. 

Catullus,  dedicates  his  Poem  to  Cornelius  Nepos^ 
167. 

Chrijiina,  Queen  of  Siueden,  her  Efteem  for  Ta- 
citus, 216. 

Cicero,  his  Charadler  of  Herodotus,  8,  21.  The 
Place  and  Circumftances  of  his  Birth,  146, 
Studies  under  Mutins  Scavola,  147.  Pleads 
for  Rofcius,  147.  His  Studies  and  Advance- 
ment, 148.  Pleads  againft  Verves,  and  defeats 
Catiline's  Confpiracy,  149.  Is  banifhed,  151. 
Returns  to  Rome,  152.  Marries  a  fecond  Wife^ 
154.  Is  profcribed,  155.  And  put  to  death, 
156.  His  Merit  and  Charader,  156.  He 
tranflates  Flatos  Timaus,  158.  His  Studies 
and  Travels,  158.  A  Defcription  of  his  Perfon, 
159.  His  Country  Seats,  160.  His  great 
Abilities,  and  Character,   161,  ^c. 

Clelia,  various  Accounts  of  her  Adventure,  7  a. 
Her  Story  not  well  told  by  Livy,  188. 

Chdiu^,  his  Attempt  upon  Pompeia,  134.  Is  ac- 
cufed  and  difcharged,   135,   150. 

Colerus,  his  Character  of  ^i?itus  Curiiusy    197. 

Of  Lucius  Florus,  232. 
Conjiantifie  the  Great,  preferves  the  Works  of  Po- 

lyhius,  51. 
Cornelius   Nepos^    his   Birth   and    Defcent,     166. 
His  Friends  and  Correfpondence,    167.     His 

Writings 
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Writings  and  their  Chara^ler,  167.     His  Tafte 

of  good  Seiife,   170. 
Corwey^  an  Abby,  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  found 

there,  230. 
Cof?no  de  Medicisy  his  Efteem  for  Tacitus^  2 1 6. 
CoJJutia^  contracSled  to  "Jidlus  Ccsfar^   130. 
Ciefiphon^  defended  by  Demojihe7i£Sy  45. 
Cyropadia^  an  Account  of  that  Work,  32. 

D. 

Dares  Vhrygiusy  not  tranflated  by  iV^^/);?.?,   170. 
Decades  of  Livy^  an  Account  of  them,   175. 
Demetrius  PhalereuSy  his  Character  of  Demojihenes^ 

45- 
DemoJiheneSy  formed  himfelf  upon  the  Model  of 

Thucydides^  23.  His  Defcent,  35.  Sent  to 
School,  36.  Refolves  to  be  an  Orator,  36. 
Meets  with  great  Difficulties  in  his  Studies, 
the  Particulars  of  them,  36,  37.  Is  inftru(fled 
by  a  Comedian,  39.  He  pleads  againil  Philip 
of  Mace  don  ^  39.  Receives  a  Prefent  from 
Darius,  40,  Behaves  with  Cowardice,  40, 
Is  accufed  of  Bribery  and  banilli'd,  42.  Foi- 
fons  himfelf,  42.  Honours  paid  to  his  Memo- 
ry, 43.  His  natural  Temper  and  Genius,  43. 
His  Chara6Ler,  43,  i5'c.  He  flourifhed  in  tlie 
Reign  of  Phi  lip  of  Macedon-y  49. 

Dio  CaJJiusy  born  at  Niaca,  82.  His  Dignities, 
83.  Is  praifed  for  his  Condudf,  84.  His 
Hiftory  commended,  85.  Is  accufed  of  Par- 
tiality, 86.  Is  cenfured  for  Superftition  and 
Credulity,  88.  The  Charader  of  his  Writ- 
ings, 90. 

Diodorus  SiculuSf  his  Birth  and  Account  of  hii 

Works, 
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Works,  60.  The  Contents  of  his  Hifloiy, 
61.     The  Charafter  of  his  Writings,  61,  ^V. 

Diodotus,  Mafter  to  Cicero,   157. 

Dionyfius  of  HaUcarnaJfus,  his  Character  of  He- 
dotus.  9.  Of  Demojihems,  45.  Of  Polyhiusy 
58.  His  Birth  66.  Ke  learns  the  Latin  Ton- 
gue, 66.  His  Hiftory,  67.  His  Style,  67. 
His  Treatife  of  Rhetoric,  69.  Is  cenfiired  for 
Credulity,  69. 

D  ok  be  Ik  t  accufed  by  yulius  dsfaVy   133. 

JDryo^  Mother  to  Herodotus^  3. 

E. 

Epi^etus,  Mafter  to  Arriari'i  71. 
EratoftheneSy  his  Character  of  Dernofihenes,  46. 
Evremont,  his  Chara6ler  of  Petronius,  211. 
Eufebinsy  his  Charader  of  Diodorus,  64. 

F. 

Faher^  his  Chara6ler  of  Lucius  Florus,  ajSt 

Fabius  Pi^ory  an  Hiftorographer,   178. 

Felton,  Dr.  his  Charadter  of  Thucydides^  24. 

Florus  Lucius.,  an  Account  of  him,  231.  And 
of  his  Writings,  232.  Is  cenfured  for  his  Hy- 
perboles, 235. 

G. 

Gordon,  his  Chara6ler  of  Tacitus^  110, 

Gregory  the  Great,  a  fevere  Cenfurer  of  Z/'yv,  186. 

Gryllus,  the  Son  of  Xr.iof-oon,  killed,  28. 


H. 
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HaUcarnaJJus^  Herodotus  born  there,  3. 

Hegefipyle^  the  Mother  oi  TJmcydides^  16. 

Henry  the  Fourth  o^ France^  his  Refpeil  for  Ccsfar*^ 
Commentaries,  144. 

Hereniusy  kills  Cicero^  156. 

HerodianyWis  Family,  and  an  Account  of  his  Hifto- 
ry,  92.     His  Character,  98. 

Herodotus,  an  Account  cf  his  Travels,  2.  The 
Place  of  his  Birth  and  Family,  3.  Called  the 
ThurioM,  3.  An  Account  of  his  Hiftory,  4. 
Gives  the  Name  of  the  Nine  Mufes  to  his 
Books,  6.  Recites  his  Hiftory  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  7.  The  Chara6ter  of  his  Hiftory,  8. 
Compared  v^ith  Thucydtdes^  9.,  His  Veracity 
difputed,  10.  His  Character  defended,  11,  12. 
An  Account  of  his  Writings,  14.  He  is  faid 
to  have  written  the  Life  oi  Homer,  15. 

HojlUia,  CorneUus  Nepos  born  there,  166. 

I. 

Jfistis,  Mafter  to  Demojihenes,  36.  ■ 

Julius  Ccefar,  his  Defcent,  130.  Pardon'd  hy 
Sylla,  131.  Is  taken  by  Pirates,  132.  His  Beha- 
viour among  them,  132.  Sets  up  Pompeys 
Statues,  134.  His  ReHection  upon  Alexander 
the  Greats  134.  Speaks  in  favour  of  Catiline 
and  the  Confpirators,  136.  Is  made  Governor 
of  Spain,  137.  Is  flain,  139,  His  Works 
and  Character,  140,  Uc.  His  Style,  140.  An 
Epigram  by  him,  141.  An  Account  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, 142,   Is  compared  with  Demojlhenes 

P  and 
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and  Polyhius^  145.  Overcome  by  the  Elo- 
quence of  Cicero^  153. 

yujfin^  an  Account  of  his  Hiftory,  260.  He  writes 
under  the  Reign  of  Animhis  PiuSy  261.  Is 
cenfurcd,   262. 

Ji'Jii?!  Martyr y  his  Character  of  Dlodorus^  63. 

Kennet^  JVhite^  his  Charadler  of  P//Vzy,  257, 

L. 

Lamprlus^  his  Character,   lOi. 

Lelius^  his  Friendfhip  to  PolybluSy   58. 

Lrnausy  a  Grammarian,   119. 

L'lpfius^  his  Chara6ler  of  TJmcydides^  25.  Of  Poly* 
biusy  58.  Of  Pater cidus^  191.  Of  ^utntiis  Cur- 
tiusy  igy^  Of  PetroniiiSy  212.  Of  Tacitus y 
ii(^.     Of  Sti€to7iius^   240. 

Livy^  his  Character  of  Cicero,  1^3.  His  Birth  and 
Method  of  Study,  172.  His  Death  and  Cha- 
rafter,  173,  i^c.  His  Sincerity,  174.  An  In- 
fcription  upon  his  Tomb,  175.  A  particular 
Account  of  his  Works,  175.  His  great  Parts, 
178.  The  Noblenefs  of  his  ExpreiTion,  178. 
A  great  Judge  of  Decorum,  178.  He  is  cen- 
fured,  185.     His  Style  is  blamed,   185. 

Longinus^  his  Saying  of  Herodotus^   10. 

Lucian^  his  Remark  upon  Herodotus,  5.  Many 
of  that  Name,  109.     Born  at  Samofata^    no. 

-  His  Vifion  of  two  young  Women,  his  Profef- 
fion  and  Death,  no,  ^  feq.  His  Character, 
112.  His  Morals,  113.  His  Style  and  Learn- 
ing, 114.     Is  called  Prometheus,  116. 

Lucretia-i 
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Lucretia^  her  Stoiy  not  well  told  by  Livy^   187. 
Ludov'icus  Vives^  his  Character  of  Diodorus^  62. 

Of  Z/'L'j,  183.      O^  Suetonius^  240. 
Lycortus^  Father  of  Folyhius^  51. 
Lyxusy  Father  to  Herodotus^  3. 

M. 

Afacdus,  his  Cenfure  of  Pofyblus,  56. 

Mammea^  the  Emprefs,  cenfured  by  Herodian^  96. 

MarceUmus^  his  Charailer  of  Thucydides^  22. 

Mejfalma^  fome  Account  of  her,  204.  Her  Death, 
223. 

Milo-,  kills  Clod'ius^   152. 

Montague^  his  Character  oi  Diodorus^  61. 

Mothe^  La^  his  Charadter  oi  Herodotus^  15.  Of 
Thucydides^  17.  Of  Xenophon^  30.  His  Ac- 
count oiPolyh'ius^  56.  Of  Diodorus^  61.  Of 
Dtonyfius^  68.  Of  Herodian^  94.  Of  71?^/- 
^z^j-,   219.      Oijujiin^   262. 

Moyne^  Z^,  his  Charadter  oi  Salliifl^   ll\, 

Muretusy  his  Cenfure  of  Suetonius^  243. 

N. 

Neoptolemus^  inflru<n:s  Demofthenes  In  PronuncI* 

ation,  39. 
^(?r^,  fome  Account  of  his  Character,  206. 
Nicetes^  Tutor  to  P//Vzy,   248. 
Nicias^  his  Chara6ler5     18. 
Nicholas^  the  V.  Pope,  preferves  fome  Fragments 

of  Polybius^  50. 
Nedotius,  firft  publifhes  the  Works    oi  Petroniusy 

214. 

Pa  O, 
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O. 

OSlavlus,  applies  himfelf  to  CVr^r^,  154. 
OfpiuS)  a  Friend  to  Julius  Ccsfar^  143. 

P. 

Padua^  Z;V)?  born  there,  172. 
Paterculus^    his  Character  of  Ctcero^    192.     Hi's 
Family  and  publick  Offices,   189.    His  Works 
and  their  Charadler,   190.  bfc.    Is  condemn'd 
for  Flattery,    191. 
P^:// the  Third,  his  Efteem  for  Tacitus,  216. 
Petronius^   his  Family,  and   the  Beginning  of  his 
Studies,  203.     His  Offices   in  the  State,    205. 
Is  envied  by  Tigellitius^   206.    Withdraws  from 
Nero'b  Court,  209.  Dies  by  opening  his  Veins, 
210.     The  Character  of  his  Writings,    21 1, 
iffc.     Is  cenfured,  213. 
Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  his  Saying  of  Demojihe- 

nes^   46. 
Photius,  his  Characfter  of  Demoflhenes,   48.     Of 
Arrian^^l^  75.     Oi  Appian,  77.  Oi  DioCaf- 
Jius,  90.     Of  Herodian,  93. 
Phryne,  an  Athenian   Strumpet,    38. 
Pltny,   his  Account  oi Herodotus .^  5.     Of  Julius 
Cafar,   143.    Of  Tacitus,  218.     His  Efteem 
for  Suetojiius,  238.     His  Defcent,   246,     And 
Education,   247.     His  Travels,    248.     Com- 
pofes  a  Greek  Tragedy,    250,    His  Advance- 
ments in  the  State,   25I5  ^V.  His  Character  of 
the   Chrillians,    253.      Delivers    his    Panegy- 
rick,    254.      Marries   Calphuriiia^    256.     His 
Writings,  257.     And  Charader,   259. 
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Plutarch,  feverely  cenfures  Herodotus,  ir.  His 
Birth  and  Family,  lOO.  Education,  loi.  Tra- 
vels into  Egypt,  102.  Collects  Materials  for 
his  Writings,  103.  His  Wife  and  Children, 
104.  Is  chofen  Archon,  io6.  The  Character 
of  his  Works,  107* 

PoUtian,  his  Character  o^  Heredian,  9^.  Of  Sue* 
tonius,  240. 

Polybius,  in  what  Manner  his  Works  were  pre- 
ferved,  51.  Born  at  Megalopolis,  51.  His 
Travels,  52.  Is  Counfellor  to  Scipio  Jfrica^ 
nus,  53.  Copied  by  Z/^';',  54.  His  Character, 
55.     An  Account  of  his  Works,  58. 

Pompeia,  fufpedted  of  Adultery,   135, 

PcntUi,  his  Chara6ler  of  «9(7//z^,   125. 

Pfylli,  an  Account  of  them,  89. 

Pythagora^  an  infamous  Strumpet,  ao8. 

Qi 

^IntlUan,  his  Charader  of  Herodotus,  8.  Of 
Thucydides,  25.  Of  Demojihenes,  45.  Of  Ju- 
Uus  Cafar,  140.  O^  Cicero,  163.  0(  Livy, 
180.     Is  Tutor  to  Pliny  the  younger,  247. 

^uintus  Curtius,  various  Opinions  of  the  Age  in 
which  he  lived,  196.  An  Account  of  his 
Writings,  197.  His  Stories  of  ^/^;f<2«^^r  cen- 
fured,  199.  Is  blamed  for  his  Affe6lation  of 
Eloquence,  200.  And  for  his  Negle6l  of  Chro- 
nology, 201. 

R 

Rapi)2,  his  Character  of  Herodotus,  10.  OCThucy' 
iUdes^  22.  Of  Polybius y  59.     Of  Atpiarty  81. 

Of 
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Of  Salh(,f},  127.    Of  Julius  Cafar,   144.     Of 

Pater  cuius,    191.     Of  §uintus  Curtiusy    198, 

Of  Tacitus^    222. 
Rhcnanusj  firft  pubiifhes  the  Works  of  Paierculusy 

194. 
Rcjciusy  accufed  and  acquitted,  258. 

S. 

Saliufl^  born  at  Amitermm^  117.  Is  very  immoral, 
118.  Expelled  the  Senate,  119.  His  Pofls  in 
the  Government,  120.  His  Marriage  and 
Friends,  121.  His  Works  and  Charadler,  123, 
124,  i^c. 

Samofaia,  Zf/<r/^«  born  there,   no. 

Scal'iger^  his  Charadter  of  Appian^  80. 

Sejanus^  ilatter'd  by  Paier cuius,   194. 

Selimusy    his  Refpc6l  for  Cafar\  Commentaries, 

143- 

Seneca,  accufed  of  Luxury  and  Avarice,  88.    His 

Cenfure  of  Li'uy,   186. 
Septhnius  Severus^  his  Life  written  by  Herodian, 

92.  Is  much  applauded,  93.  ADefcriptionof  his 

Apotheof.s^  94. 
Sigoniusy  his  Chara6ter  of  Appian^  8o, 
Silius,  Gallant  to  MeJJalina^  223. 
SoJJius  Seneca,  Patron  to  Plutarch,   105. 
Stephanus,  ftabs  the  Emperor  Domitian^  89, 
Suetonius^    an  Account  of  his  Father  and  Family, 

237.    Elleem'd  by  Trajan,  239.     Is  turn'd  out 

of  his  Places,  239.  His  Character,  239.  Many 

of  his  Works  loft,  241,     He  is  cenfured,  242, 

Is  vindicated,  244. 

Sui'» 
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Su'ulas,  his   Account  of  Jppiauy   77.     Of  P/«- 

tarch,    10 1. 
5y//^,  his  Saying  oijidlm  Ccefavy   131. 

T. 

Tacitus^  the  Emperor,  his  Efteem.  for  Tacitus  -the 
Hiiiorian,  220^ 

Tacitus^  his  pubhck  Employments,  2ry  An  Ac- 
count of  his  Works,  217.  The  CharacSler  of 
his  Writings,  218.  His  Politicks  are  fahe,  224, 
His  Annals  found  in  Germany^    229. 

Terentia^  t\\GW\\Q  o^  SalluJ}^   ill. 

Terentia^    V/ife  to  Cicero^    149. 

Theodorus  Gaza^  his  Efteem  for  Plutarch,   107. 

Thticydides^  encouraged  by  Herodotus  to  write 
Hiilory,  5.  Was  born  at  Athens,  fome  Par- 
ticulars of  his  Family,  16.  Accufed  of  Athe- 
ifm,  18.  Defends  the  Liberties  of  his  Coun- 
try, 19.  Is  banifh'd,  19.  Compared  with 
Herodotus,   25.      His   Style,   25. 

Tigellinus,  his  Chara61:er,  208.  A  Debauchee  in 
Nero's  Court,  209.  Refolves  to  deftroy  Pe" 
tronlus,  210, 

Timon,  his  Character,   ici. 

Xinioxena,  W^ife  to  Plutarch,   1 04. 

Toland,  his  Charadler  of  Pl'my,  258. 

Trogus,  his  Cenfure  of  Salluji  and  Livy^,  llj* 
Some  Account  of  him,    260. 

V. 

Valens,  a  Saying  of  his,  225. 
Valerius  Ma.ximusy    his  Account  of  Demojlhenes^ 
4-4. 

Ve- 
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Verona-,  many  great  Men  born  there,  167, 
Vopifcus,  his  Character  of  yujHn^  263. 


X. 


X^noph 


lon^ 


born  at  Athens^  and  recommended  to 
Cyrusy  27.  Writes  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus, 
28.  Receives  the  News  of  his  Son's  Death',  29. 
His  Works,  30.  Is  called  the  Atbenia?i  Mufe, 
30.  A  Jealoufy  between  him  and  Plato^  31. 
Preferves  the  Hiftory  oi  Thucydides^  31.  JHis 
Works-  have  been  the  forming  of  many  great 
Captains,  33. 


Z. 


Z<?«!9,  Tutor  to  Cicero.,   159. 

Zenoi/iusj)  tranflates  Salluji  into  Greek ^    122. 
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